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E had been dining, 
en atelier, with Far- 
quhar. There were 


Crichton, a dramatic critic, 
Kitty Kilthyme, a young Irish 
singer—“ The Limerick 
Lark,” they called her—Far- 
quhar, a Scotch water-colorist, 
and I, Gwendoline Gold- 
girdle, an actress for 
whom Crichton had 
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THE PECTORAL CROSS. 
A STORY OF THE STAGE. 


By Justine Ingersoll. 


noe 
a ere 


prophesied great things after he saw 
me as /uliet on the night of my début 
in America, 

It is one thing to attract, but quite 
another thing to recognize, and Crichton 
having the greater gift, I found myself 
famous. I, having been my own heroine 
for want of a better, must perforce speak 
more of myself than good taste permits. 
I was young; I had temperament, as 
well as timely training; my face, by 
day, was plain—a wide brow, a firm chin 
and a straight nose with sensitive nos- 
trils, and for background a sallow skin. 
“ Homely” I had heard myself called— 
by day, that is—but at night I flashed 
into beauty, after art had put color and 
softness upon my cheeks and deepened 
the shadows under my eyes into an 
ophidian seductiveness, and my non- 
descript hair was hidden under the 
warm tints of a Titian wig. 

The curtain never rose upon me, 
after that beneficent hour with the 
rouge-pot and the pencils and powder, 
that I did not hear a rapturous murmur 
in the house over my loveliness. I think 
the knowledge that it was spurious—a 
thing to be put on and off—gave me a 
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THE PECTORAL CROSS. 


delight in it which no beauty by right of 
birth could bestow. Nor did I care for 
clothes as the woman of fashion cares 
for them. It was my delight to go about 
all day in dowdy old duds, but when night 
came and the flash of the footlights fell 
upon me I loved to rustle over the stage 
in brocades and velvets and cloths of 
gold; yet the lights once out, and the 
theater empty, and my finery hung on 
its pegs in my dressing-room, I bade 
farewell to my vanity and became once 
more plain Jenny Gold, for that was my 
real name. The grandiloquent Gwen- 
doline Goldgirdle was, like the beauty 
and the picturesque raiment, all a part 
of the art and the artifice which I loved. 
Thanks to a Jewish grandpapa, whose 
name I never knew, I was endowed with 
a faith in myself and my power to ac- 
complish my ambitions. So far, I had suc- 
ceeded ; but of late there had come upon 
me a saddening sense of incompleteness 
in my art. I had begun to wonder if 
Crichton and the critics who followed 
where he led, were in the right when 
they accredited me with glory to come. 

But to go back. We had dined, as I 
said, and were now drawn around the 
open fire which burned on Farquhar’s 
hearth. Two long wax-candles from 
Notre Dame, which Kitty had stuck in 
tall Turkish candlesticks from a Moham- 
medan mosque, gave the only light to 
the studio, except that of the fitful flare 
of the pine-logs. We sipped our coffee 
and Chartreuse in one of those blessed 
silences which are the secret of sympa- 
thetic souls. It was Christmas eve, I 
remember, and it having fallen on a Sun- 
day Kitty and I had the evening to our- 
selves. It was Crichton who broke the 
silence by saying : 

“T tell you it’s all bosh, this ever- 
lasting talk about the intellectuality of 
actors. The actor must be endowed 
with intelligence, rather than with in- 
tellect ; if he had more of the latter he 
could not act.” 

“ Oh, come,” spoke Kitty, turning her 
pert profile to him; “a sweet gentleman 
you are, calling us all fools and ijots.” 

“ Hush, Kitty; don’t interrupt,” said 
I. “Tell us, Mr. Crichton, what you 
mean, please.” 

Crichton took a deep pull at his pipe 
and went on. “What I mean is just 
this: That the first great possession of 
the actor must be axima/ magnetism. 
Dante, Shakespeare, Byron, Tennyson, 
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Carlyle, Longfellow, Emerson,” he went 
on, enumerating them by name, “had 
in pre-eminence that quality which peo- 
ple in their stupidity ascribe to the great 
actor. Put them, your poets and philos- 
ophers,—all or any one of them,—on 
the stage, and what a sorry strutting of 
sticks you would have. A stage man- 
ager would not give a place in the back 
row of the chorus to the greatest amongst 
them, and why? Because they are in- 
tellectual, and rule by right of spzrztual 
magnetism? Who ever heard of an 
actor swaying his.audience by spiritual 
magnetism? Animal magnetism then, 
being of the body, cannot go hand in 
hand with intellect, for intellect is 
purely of the soul, is the white heat, 
in fact, which burns its incasement of 
clay.” 

Kitty, with her yellow hair stuck full 
of joss-sticks, gave vent to an emphatic, 
“Faith, did you ever hear the like?” 

Farquhar’s eyes were with the fantas- 
tic little creature as she flitted about the 
room, but his ears had been with us, for 
he eagerly asked, “ How about morals? 
Eh, Crichton ? I suppose you'll go on and 
strip them of every shred of virtue next.” 

“Trust him for that, Mr. Farquhar,” 
said Kitty, who looked like a midsummer 
fay with a rush of fireflies toits head ;” 
“sure he’d begrudge the poor divils so 
much as the top button of Joseph’s shirt.” 

“ By the way,” went on Farquhar, “I 
read a horrible thing to-day, and speak- 
ing of morals reminds me of it. It was 
an account of a murder in Vienna. I 
found it in a torn journal, wrapped 
about some prints which came from 
Germany the other day. The woman, 
Betti Bauer by name, was a girl of the 
street. She had disappeared from the beer 
gardens and the cafés which she usually _ 
haunted, and the police took up the case. 


I don’t recollect exactly why, but at all 


events, on breaking the door of her room, 
in the Rothen Laternen Strasse, they 
found the table set as if for supper. The 
covers were laid fortwo. The head of 
the woman was arranged on a pewter 
platter in the middle of the table; her 
clotted hair was.wreathed with white 
roses, whose withered petals showed 
here and there where the murderer’s 
hand had pressed. Fancy their horror 
at finding that one of the glasses on the 
table showed by the incrustation on its 
rim that the human ghoul had actually 
drunk of his victim’s blood.” 
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“Oh horrible! horrible!” we cried. 
“‘ Did they find the murderer?” 

“No. There is no clue whatever to 
him, notwithstanding a reward of five 
thousand thalers offered for him by the 
Austrian Government. He is one of 
Lombroso’s hideous moral deformities. 
Possibly, if we could run him to earth, we 
would find him sufficiently degenerate 
to fill our friend Crichton’s idea of 
what the truly great and popular actor 
should be.” 

Crichton did not answer, but softly 
smiled to himself and crossed the floor 
to a table, where lay a confused collec- 
tion of photographs of American and 
foreign actors. He looked them over 
carefully, and when he joined us_ he 
held in his hand the presentment of 
a man in the costume of Medieval Italy. 
Kitty and Farquhar leaned over my 
shoulder to look at it, for he had placed 
the picture in my lap. “ You told me 
that you had seen him, I think.” 

“Yes. When I was out here five 
years ago, I saw him as Cassius, as 
well as Hao/o in “ Francesca.” 

“Good. Tell me what you thought 
of him.” 

“ Well, to he honest, I left the theater 
after each performance impressed with 
asense of his propriety as an actor, 
rather than his plasticity. In those days 
I had to sit in the family circle, and I 
remember how the women munched 
away at chocolate caramels which they 
carried in rattling, brown-paper bags. 
To be sure they did applaud, but the 
hand-clappings were as well regulated 
as the love-making on the stage. 
Yes, he was a scholarly actor, but he 
never started the cold shivers up and 
down my back. And yet there was an 
exquisite sense of correctnessin all that 
he did and said.” 

“Very well put, Miss Goldgirdle. Now 
listen you two. She is the judge, and 
you the jury.” He crossed again to the 
table and returned with another picture. 
This time the man whose face looked 
out at us was robed in the soft folds of 
a Roman toga. 

“ Ah,” I cried, without waiting for 
Crichton to speak, “how great he was! 
I saw him as the Gladiator, as Virginius, 
and as Othello, He moved me as no 
other has ever done, before or since. 
And the people, howthey loved him. His 
smile would set them in a frenzy ; their 
shouts and cries still ring in my ears.” 





“And did the women munch their 
caramels?” said Crichton, 

“T never noticed. I saw nothing, 
heard nothing, but that magnificent 
creature. Often I have gone without 
my dinner in order to hear him. Oh, if 
I could find some one like him to go hand 
in hand with mein my work, I might be 
all that you say I can be; but it will 
never come, unless I find him.” I spoke 
with sudden, passionate earnestness. 

Crichton looked at me long and sadly. 
“You have answered me. This,” touch- 
ing the picture which lay in my lap, 
“had power to move you in life, and has 
power to move you even in death. You 
have given me the victory by your con- 
fession. Here,” taking up the first pict- 
ure, “was intellect ; and here, intelli- 
gence,” raising the second from its place. 
“ Here, high thinking and pure living ; 
here, low desires and illiterate libertin- 
ism, If you must find your artistic 
greatness through the smirch of such an 
inspiration, I pray that God will strike 
you dead before he permits you to find 
him. Now remember, my child.” Kitty 
and Farquhar had disappeared in the 
dusk of one of the corners of the studio, 
and Crichton’s hand had closed upon 
mine. “ Now remember, that great dan- 
ger would come to you if such a mon- 
ster were to cast his slime upon your 
pure soul.” 

The chimes of old Trinity were ring: 
ing in the Christmas as he spoke; and 
Farquhar and Kitty, from the window- 
seat in the corner, cried out that the cab, 
which was to carry us to our up-town 
apartment, was waiting below. 

“Not yet,” cried Crichton, with my 
hand still in his. “Jenny”—he spoke 
the real name with a tenderness which 
made a lump in my throat—“ Jenny 
dear, I wish I had never written the 
things of you which I have; they are 
taking you from me, dear. Give up 
this life of the stage, and come to me.” 

“Tsn’t that a rather commonplace 
view to take of a young woman for 
whom you prophesied such great things, 
Mr. Crichton?” I replied, with a laugh 
and an untwisting of the locked fingers. 

“It’s the only wholesome view to take 
of you,” said Crichton, tucking me up 
in my long fur cloak; “and by Jove, 
Jenny, you'll agree with me some day.” 

“Good night, Mr. Crichton.” 

“ Good night, Miss Goldgirdle,” as the 
cab door closed upon Kitty and I. 
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Kitty and I lived together with one 
little housemaid, Mary Martin, and it 
was she who announced that a “ gentle- 
man ” was waiting in the sitting-room. 

“A gentleman, Mary, at this time of 
night,” cried both Kitty and I. 

“ Oh, nonsense ; nothin’ of de kind,” 
broke in a brisk voice; “it’s only me, 
Miss Goldgirdle, Peter de property boy.” 

“Well, Peter, Iam glad to see you. 
What is it?” for I saw he was under 
some great excitement. 

“T’ve found him for you, Miss, and 
he’s a corker.”” Pete’s eyes grew big, 
and I began to wonder if he’d been 
drinking. ‘ You see, Miss, I wos off 
wid de boys to-night, and we goes down 
to Macdougal Street to a bang-up place 
where dey gives you a dinner for tirty 
cents wid wine, Tessa’s dey calls it, and 
at one of de tables I sees a queer-look- 
in’ chap, dat I spots as a actor. I 
couldn’t make out what country he be- 
longs to, ’cause he talked Eyetallian wid 
a tenor singer, and Spanish wid a man- 
dolin player, and French wid a artist, 
and Dutch wid a fiddler; and I’ll be 
blowed if dere weren’t a chap dere 
what nobody could understand, but he 
pitches into him, and talks wid him in 
alingo dat dey said was Roomaynian. 
So den I tries him on de English, and 
Miss, he spoke elegant. Well, Miss, I 
found dat he was a actor, but busted, 
dead broke. He looked kinder white 
about de gills, and I found dat he hadn’t 
had a bite in two days, so I blows him 
off to beer and bolonies; and den I sug- 
gests dat he will be so good as to blow 
us off to some Shakespeare, Othello, for 
instance, for I had you and Mr. Mat- 
thews, de manager, in me mind, know- 
in’ as how you was stuck and couldn’t 
find your man nowhere. Well, he just 
stood up, and in afew minuts he had de 
hull of de boys wid him, every one of 
us on our toes. I’ve heard all of de 
great ones, you knows I has, but I 
never, never, never did hear nobody 
like him. How dey cheered him, and 
how he did make de frankforters and 
beer slide down his trote on a bike. 
He’s de man for you, Miss, and I’ve 
told him to be at Mr. Matthews’s office 
in de mornin’, and I come to tell you to 
be on hand too; good night.” And he 
was off, before I could slip a Christmas 
pourboire into his honest hand. 

“Strange if that uncultivated fellow 
should have found the Othello for whom 
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Mr. Matthews and I have been searching 
for over a year,” I said, as I let down 
my hair. Still, I said to Kitty that 
I would wait for Mr. Matthews’s calmer 
and more cultivated judgment. I knew 
he would be sure to summon me if he 
found anything at all in Pete’s discovery. 

It was bound to be a night of sur- 
prises, for just as I was ready for bed, 
with my mind in a whirl over the 
Crichton conversation, little Mary came 
to my door with a package which “ came 
for you this afternoon from Levison’s, 
Miss,’—a pawn-shop where marvelous 
curios could sometimes be picked up. 
With eager hands I broke the string 
and tore off the wrappings, wondering 
as I did sowho could have remembered 
me at Christmas. The last piece of 
paper peeled from the parcel, the thing 
itself remained hidden in a bag of cham- 
ois skin ; this was, however, quickly re- 
moved, and my eyes beheld that which 
by its beauty so astonished me that all 
I could do was to cry out, “Oh, Kitty, 
Kitty, come here; come here and see!” 

Kitty, in her night-gown, found me in 
mine with my hands clasped about a 
cross. It was massive and made of 
gold. The yellow luster of the metal 
had the glow of an Italian sunset. The 
hand which had shaped it into the sym- 
bol of faith must have loved its task, 
for by love alone could such beauty be 
wrought. Jewels were set deep in its 
surface, and they flashed into a gemmy 
glitter as I held the marvelous thing to 
the light, but that which had caused me 
to call out was the stone which lay be- 
tween the two arms of the cross. It 
was aruby. Its red effulgence seemed 
to stream out from unfathomed depths 
of color. It stirred me with a sense 
of things spiritual: the Divine Passion, 
the Rose of Sharon, the Holy Grail. 
Kitty, who was a good Catholic, crossed 
herself, and the whisper in which she 
spoke was full of awe. 

“The Saints save us, but where did 
it come from, Jenny dear? Sure it’s 
a Bishop’s cross, the cross that he wears 
at the Blessed Sacrament.” 

“Right you are about its being a 
Bishop’s cross ; read this,” and I handed 
her a slip of parchment which had fallen, 
in my excitement, unheeded to the floor. 

“No. 123. A Pectoral Cross, worn 
by the good Bishop Alipius during the 
reign of the Medici, Florence, a. p. 1512. 
(From the Gioberti Collection.) ” 
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No more, no less. Kitty and I went 
down on all fours and rummaged in and 
out among the papers, but that was all; 
no word or sign to tell the secret of the 
giver. 

“And where will you be putting it 
for the night?” said Kitty, as we parted. 

“Under my pillow,” said 1; and so I 
did, and fell asleep with it there, and 
the sleep I slept was sound and sweet, 
with no shadow of ill to come. 

It was well on to twelve o’clock when 
Kitty awoke me the next morning, with 
word from Mr. Matthews, the manager, 
to come to the theatre, between one and 
two of that day. There was only time, 
by the clock on my mantel, for a hurried 
toilet and a hasty breakfast; and, witha 
look at my cross and a kiss to Kitty, I 
was off, with a sense of exhilaration. 
On the steps of the theater, which was 
near our apartment, I met a gentle- 
man who looked like a Church of Eng- 
land ciergyman. His brown hair and 


whiskers had an ecclesiastical cut; his 


chin and the top of his head, when he 
raised his hat to me, presented,—like 
his manners,—a polished surface. The 
few people who had succeeded in “ get- 
ting up close” to him, as the Ameri- 
cans say, have declared that there was 
always a fresh smell of shaving soap 
about him. Such was Mr. Matthews. 
“Good marning.” He also copied the 
clergy in his pronunciation of this 
word. “Good marning, Miss Gold- 
girdle. I wish you a merry Christmas. 
Will you step into my private office, if 
you please? I have troubled you to 
come here,” he said, as I took my seat 
on one of his red leather armchairs, 
“‘beause I want your opinion on this, 
er, well, fellow, Von Ostroi,”—so that 
was his name,—* before I sign this,” 
pointing to a contract which lay on the 
table. “I know of him very well as an 
actor ; he is called the Salvini of Ger- 
many, but I was unprepared for the art 
of the man, when I heard him recite 
this morning. You will recognize it as 
something remarkable. But I hear very 
damaging things of him as a man: that 
he is utterly irresponsible; that his 
being here now is due to his having 
yielded to a sudden whim which made 
him, one night, in the entr’acte, walk 
out of the stage door of the theater in 
Vienna, leaving his manager and his 
audience to do as best they could 
without him. I am also told he is an 


inveterate gambler. The day of his ar- 
rival here in New York he dropped a 
small fortune on the cards. But be- 
tween ourselves, Miss Goldgirdle, I 
could forgive these freaks, as eccentric- 
ities of genius, if it were not for an air 
of lowness which hangs about him. As 
you know, I take pride in the fact that 
the ladies and gentlemen of my com- 
pany dress and deport themselves as 
such, but this fellow is a cross between 
a Third Avenue car-driver and a Bowery 
low comedian.” Mr, Matthews looked 
down at his well-manicured finger-tips 
and heaved a sigh of distress, in which 
I joined, for his words were a confirm- 
ation of Crichton’s argument of the 
previous night. “And then there is 
another thing against him. He isa re- 
markable linguist, and my experience 
has taught me to put no trust in the 
man of many languages. Facile tongues 
are sure signs of slippery morals,’—and 
noiseless footsteps too, it seemed, for 
even as he spoke the man of whom 
he spoke came into the room. Notwith- 
standing his size, which was that of 
a Samson, a spider could not have 
entered more silently. 

Mental photography has its flash- 
lights, and as he stood there with his 
back to the window, a huge blot upon 
the sunshine, I took in at aglance many 
things: That he had no overcoat, al- 
though the day was cold ; that the clothes 
he did wear were shabby; that the 
hands, which hung flabbily from soiled 
wristbands, were the hands of a butcher, 
coarse and sodden in brutality —the 
fingers stopped short, in their insensi- 
tive growth, by horny nails, black with 
the scrapings of many unclean things. 
His forehead, which was a size too 
large for the rest of his face, projected 
over small, greenish brown eyes. I 
thought of bubbles rising to the top of 
some dank pool. In his effort to look 
me square in the face, the bubbles 
crossed, revealing as they did so the ob- 
liquity of the soul from whose turbid 
depths the sense of sight had struggled 
to the surface. 

The antipathy which took posses- 
sion of me was so overmastering that 
I turned from Herr Von Ostroi ab- 
ruptly, and with but a scant recognition 
of Mr. Matthews’s presentation. They 
both followed me through the empty 
theater, on our way to the stage, which 
was set for the night’s performance of 
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“Romeo and Juliet.” Before I had 
reached the temple of my aspirations it 
made felt its humanizing influence, and 
I turned to Von Ostroi with a remark 
which, in spite of my effort to be polite, 
only succeeded in sounding perfunctory. 
He seemed, however, to have heeded 
me less than I him, for with a reply 
which was boorish in its brusqueness, 
he brushed past me, leaving us stand- 
ing in the dark corridor. 

Art is nothing if not arbitrary. Herr 
Von Ostroi, with neither appeal nor 
preamble, without so much as a pro- 
pitiatory glance in our direction, broke 
into a long soliloquy from Schiller’s 
“ Robbers.” It wasin German, but that 
did not matter. Had it been in Chaldaic 
the effect upon me would have been the 
same, for he spoke the language of that 
transcendent region where words are 
nothing, meaning everything ; indeed as 
I listened, it seemed as if the words 
dropped away from the thoughts, as the 
husk from the grain. Hitherto, actors 
had been “merely players” to me, but 
now for the first time I found myself 
listening to a man who was great enough 
to liberate thought from its obscuration 
of words. With his first utterance the 
man was transformed into the artist. 
His presence grew noble, the light of 
high Olympus played upon his face ; 
the dignity and sadness of the “ home- 
less sea” surged in his voice and swept 
my very soul with its vibrant rhythm. 
Almost unconsciously I found myself 
drawn by some subtle sympathy to him, 
with Desdemona’s words on my lips: 
“My heart’s subdued even to the very 
quality of my lord.” 

From that moment and during the 
week which followed, up to the night 
when we presented “Othello,” did I 
become a creature of vacillation. The 
soul of the artist is sensitive, and so it 
was that I found myself subject to fluc- 
tuations of feeling in which a psychol- 
ogist would have delighted, but which 
took the flesh from my bones and the 
bloom from my resolutions. As I look 
back upon that experience, it seems in- 
credible that it was I, who up to that 
time had been possessed of nerves of 
steel, who found herself gradually re- 
duced to a poor, palpitating pulp of 
emotion. Swift successions of heat and 
cold will undermine the stoutest phys- 
ical constitution. As it is with the 
body, so it is with the soul; so it was 
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with me. At one moment chilied to my 
heart’s core with horror of the man, 
the next aglow with enthusiasm for the 
artist. Giving way to a sweet, strong 
exaltation at finding myself in the 
arms of Othello; and yet when we 
stepped from the stage, and art was left 
behind, had he so much as laid his hand 
on the fur of my cloak, I should have 
shrieked aloud in my abhorrence. At 
no time during our association as artists, 
did this aversion of the woman for the 
man leave me, except once, and then, 
thank God, the means of deliverance 
were given me, and in my victory over 
the animal I became a better woman, if 
not a greater actress. But I am rushing 
too far and too fast ahead. I don’t know 
how long I stayed there on the stage, 
that Christmas day; I knew but one 
thing, that at last I had found that for 
which I had sought. 

Dusky December shadows were now 
creeping over the stage and settling on 
the painted Veronese streets; attachés 
of the house were stripping from the 
boxes their shrouds of white linen, and 
putting the theater in readiness for the 
players to tell over again the story of 
passion to the men and women who 
came to listen and forget. The vacant 
chairs, row upon row, stretching away 
in the gloom seemed to me like a 
ghostly Stonehenge ; a graveyard where 
tablets were raised to the memory of 
efforts which had perished in the doing. 
My mood was morbid, a sure sign of a 
depleted vital force. It was the voice 
of Pete the Props which called me back 
to realities. 

“Yer ain't got no right to wear yer- 
self out so, Miss Goldgirdle, and yer 
having to go on ter-night, and a re- 
hearsal in de morning fer ‘Oteller.’ I 
never seen yer look so played out. Lem- 
me call a cab fer yer, please do.” 

“Nonsense, Pete; 1 am only a little 
chilled and a trifle hungry. I shall be 
quite myself after dinner,” but my voice 
fell upon my ears with a dead sound. 
It was a relief to find that I need not 
exert myself to say good-night to Von 
Ostroi. With his noiseless tread he had 
vanished—his only evidence, the smoke 
of a bad cigar. The smell of that bes- 
tial tobacco, attesting as it did to the 
low nature of the man, made me sick 
and faint. I was glad when the fresh 
air of the frosty street swept the taint 
from my nostrils; but I did not feel 
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safe from an unreasoning fear lest he 
should overtake me, till I found myself 
on the threshold of my own door. With 
my feet on the stairs, I recollected that 
Crichton and Farquhar were to eat their 
Christmas dinner with Kitty and me. 

I stood for a moment with the key of 
the door in my trembling fingers, for I 
heard Crichton’s voice inside and some- 
how I shrank from letting him see how 
let down I was; it was he, however, 
who opened the door, followed by Kitty 
and Farquhar. The door once open, and 
my eyes resting on the faithful faces and 
the pretty room, with its mistletoe and 
holly, the ground-swell of emotion, 
which had been gathering in my heart, 
rose to my lips, broke there in a mighty 
sob, and receded in a torrent of tears. 

Between Kitty, who was Irish and 
loved a scene and got as close to me as 
she could without smothering me, and 
Farquhar, who was Scotch and hated a 
scene and got as far from me as he 
could without tumbling out of the win- 
dow, I should have fared badly, with my 
English stolidity gone, had not Crichton, 
who was circumscribed by the crotchets 
of no country, come to the rescue and 
bestowed upon my tears a thoroughly 
international course of treatment. 

“Come, cheer up, both of you girls,” 
he said with alaugh. “Christmas tears 
bring Michaelmas kisses; let that be a 
sop to your superstitious soul, Mistress 
Kilthyme.” Kitty smiled and I had 
swallowed my sobs; and, before we 
knew it, Kitty had got me into a 
comfortable house-gown and Farquhar 
had rolled the lounge before the open 
grate-fire, and I was stretched out 
among the soft cushions to give myself 
up to an hour’s relaxation among them. 
The dinner-table with its Christmas 
roses and candles was placed close to 
my couch, and whilst Kitty served the 
soup, Crichton made me drink a wassail 
of his own brewing, malt and, brown 
stout. Lulled by it and the happy 
voices I lay there calm and content. 
Once, when I would have drowsily 
spoken, Crichton laid his hand on my 
lips; from there it found its way to my 
head, and his touch on my hair sealed 
my compact with sleep. A wave of 
slumber crept from the soles of my feet 
to the crown of my head, and brought 
with it a renewal of life and its forces. 
It was the voice of Kitty, fresh and 
ecstatic, which heralded the passing of 
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my hour’s repose. She was singing that 
dearest of old songs, “ The Heart That 
Has Truly Loved.” Farquhar, leaning 
over the piano, had lighted his cigar, 
but his eyes were fastened on the singer. 
Crichton and I were virtually alone. He 
sat by my side whilst I ate my din- 
ner. In his hand he held the Pectoral 
Cross. 

“ How beautiful it is,” he said ; “and 
do you know, Miss Goldgirdle, that 
while you slept, and the sunflower over 
there was turning to its god, I made 
a discovery. See,’—and he held the 
cross towards me,—“see if you can 
find anything peculiar about it.” 

But I could not, although I turned it 
this way and that. 

“Look through this,” and he held a 
magnifying glass over it. I looked and 
beheld, encircling the ruby, a row of 
letters, very much worn, and quite un- 
decipherable to me. I did not under- 
stand Latin, but Crichton did, and he 


-said the inscription was in old Latin. 


We still held the cross between us, but 
coax him as I would, he would not tell 
me the meaning of the words he had 
found. 

“ It’s acommand, dear ; and if the day 
comes when you will love me enough to 
do as this bids you, then and not till 
then will I translate it for you. And so 
do not bother me about it till then. And 
now, Miss Goldgirdle, tell me what you 
think of your Othello?” 

“As a man?” said I, somewhat re- 
luctant to leave the fascination of my 
curiosity about the inscription. 

“Yes, as a man.” 

“'He’s a beast.” 

“ And as an artist ?” 

“ He’s a god.” 

“Take care ;a god who is half a beast 
is a dangerous thing to play with.” 

“ Not to me, Mr. Crichton,” said I. 

“Yes, to you; doubly so to you who 
are as sensitive and as pure as——” 

“As what, Mr. Crichton?” said I, 
mockingly. It was growing very sweet 
to me, this half-acknowledged love of 
his for me, and for that reason, I sup- 
pose, I found pleasure in treating it 
lightly. He rose and walked to the 
window. I could see, as he held the 
curtains apart, that the sky was of steel 
and no stars shone. 

“Ah! Heaven is good to me and 
sends me the simile which earth could 
not supply. Come here, come here, 
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my Lady Superior, and look,” and he 
pointed to the snow which was sifting 
itself slowly down on the roofs and the 
street below,—“ as pure and as sensitive 
as that, my sweet one.” 

The curtain fell and shut us away for 
a moment from the others. His face 
was near mine, but before the faces 
met, I had slipped back into the light. 
“ Yes, and as cold, Mr. Crichton, said I, 
with alaugh. He followed me to the 
table, where we had left the cross. 

“Promise me, Miss Goldgirdle, that 
when you play Desdemona you will wear 
this on your -breast. It’s only a fancy 
of mine, a foolish one, perhaps, but I 
should like to feel that it is near you ; 
it will exorcise unclean spirits.” 

I promised, calling him a goose as I 
did so, and then we made ready to start 
out. We all went our ways together, 
laughing and talking in a sweet un- 
constraint, as children might, but sel- 
dom do. 

My theater, “The Romance,” was 
already lighted, and its myriad lamps 
were blinking at the snow, which was 
now falling heavily. Mr. Matthews, 
who never let the managerial grass 
grow under his feet, had the bill-stickers 
at work, placarding the stands in front 
of the theater with the announcement 
that Shakspeare’s tragedy of “ Othello” 
would be presented on New Year's 
night, with Miss Gwendoline Goldgirdle 
as Desdemona, and Herr Otto Von Os- 
troi as Othello. 

Reading this announcement was a 
man, almost the only one about at that 
early hour who could lay claim to the 
faintest approach to fashion. But this 
young man was comme tl faut. His face 
would have been a bright one, had it 
not been for the utterly d/as¢é expres- 
sion of his eyes. With an apology to 
me Crichton crossed to this man, and 
there was a muttered conversation be- 
tween them. I overheard this much: 
that the man would wait for Crichton 
in the foyer. 

As Crichton and I walked to the stage 
door he told me that this was Brooks, a 
remarkably clever writer who had just 
been taken on the paper with which he 
was connected. In spite of his rather 
stupid looks, Brooks, it appeared, had 
stumbled upon a “ sensation,” one that 
would shake the country, and he wanted 
to talk it over with Crichton. 

In a corner of the alley which led up 





to the stage door, a man and a woman 
were talking, as Crichton said good 
night to me. Thelight from a swinging 
lamp, which burned dimly as it swung 
in the wind, fell upon the woman’s face. 
It was a pitiful face, once pretty, but 
sharpened by want and avarice; and 
sin had blotted out its womanhood. The 
man who stood towering above her and 
pushing his face into hers was the man 
who shared with me the distinction of 
being starred on the bills. With no 
word from me, Crichton divined that it 
was he. We both saw the sinister smirk 
with which he answered the rapacious 
leer on the painted face of the woman. 
It was over in a moment, this hideous 
tableau of vice, for finding that he was 
observed, Von Ostroi shoved the woman 
back into the deepest shadow. I waited 
for Crichton to speak. 

“My God,” he exclaimed, “this is 
horrible!” He fairly groaned in agony 
of spirit. ‘Of course,” he went on, “I 
know that such beasts are and must 
be, and that is not the thing that kills 
me; it is the thought that art gives him 
the right to be your equal, to share with 
you its honors, to be one with you in the 
eyes of the people. I could curse art for 
making such an alliance possible.” 

He spoke in quick, low tones, and I 
noticed how his voice quivered with in- 
dignation. Our hands had again found 
their way to one another, as they had a 
way of doing whenever an unwonted 
earnestness swayed our souls. I let my 
hand lie passive in his, with a sad con- 
viction that he was more than half in 
the right. 

“It galls me,” he went on, “to know 
that you have chosen a profession where 
propinquity, so fraught with peril, is the 
inexorable law, and that you are con- 
tent with the conditions it imposes.” 

“ Ah, but be consistent,” I cried; “be 
consistent! Remember how, at the first, 
it was you who gave me the faith in 
myself to go on. I was half-sick of it 
all when your own words brought me 
back to my ambitions.” I was sorry 
that I had saidso much. It seemed un- 
generous, when I'saw the pain my words 
had caused. 

“T told you last night, dear, how I 
repented my own words; I tell you 
now, once and for all, that I wish my 
hand had withered before it had writ- 
ten those words. Can you not see, dear, 
that you were then merely the actress 
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to me; and that now you are the wom- 
an, and being that, you have grown 
so sacred the very thought of you is a 
sanctification ?” 

The wind, as he spoke, brought a great 
swirl of snow into our faces, but Crich- 
ton’s lips lay against my ear for one mo- 
ment; the next, he was gone. But not 
until he had told me that he loved me. 

That night I played the mock love 
badly, for reason of the real love which 
sang in my breast and filled it with its 
harmonies ; and yet, the next day, and 
the next and the next, and up to the 
night of the performance, I was at the 
theater ; I threw myself into my work 
with that passionate energy which they 
know who work to achieve. The re- 
hearsals were long and arduous, but 
never irksome. I found myself, under 
the direction of Von Ostroi, gaining day 
by day in my art. 

I lived, during the fever of those days, 
aloof from everybody. Crichton kept 


away, but not a day passed that some-- 


thing from his hand did not find its way 
to mine. The bunch of violets which I 
found on my dressing-table, when I 
came worn and spent from the theater, 
were from him, and the hothouse grapes 
which I found on my breakfast-table 
werefromhim. That I grew daily more 
haggard, my mirror told me. My dis- 
position grew as pinched as my looks; 
once when Kitty ventured to break out 
in a tearful protest on the change in me 
I snapped out a reply which effectually. 
put an end to anything like outspoken 
sympathy on her part. 

An artist, when the creative mood is 
on, is not a pleasant household com- 
panion, and so it was with me through- 
out that feverish week, every day grow- 
ing greater in art and, alas, weaker in 
womanhood. It stirred my pride as an 
artist to know that I was winning Von 
Ostroi’s admiration. More than once 
those unctuous lips of his had murmured 
words of adulation which, to my shame 
be confessed, seemed as sweet to the 
artist as Crichton’s words of love had 
seemed to the woman. Once when he 
told me that my Desdemona would be 
the greatest on the stage, I was simply 
intoxicated with pride, and the knowl- 
edge of an ambition accomplished. 

Von Ostroi, whom nobody in the com- 
pany liked, was much with the young 
journalist, Brooks, during those days. 
They were inseparable. The green- 


room gossips had discovered the secret 
of their sympathy; they both were in- 
veterate gamblers. I heard this with- 
out heeding ; but when I learned that 
this same Brooks was on equal terms 
of intimacy with Crichton, then I came 
out of my clouds to marvel. I found 
myself wondering if Crichton was no 
stronger in his consistency than the rest 
of the disappointing herd of human be- 
ings who made up my world of art. If 
this were so, then the universe would 
be to me as the egg in the nursery song ; 
once fallen from its wall, “not all the 
King’s horses nor all the King’s men” 
could ever establish it for me again. 

It was at last the night of my hopes 
and aspirations, and as little Mary and 
I drove past the theater, from my car- 
riage-window I had seen Crichton and 
Brooks walking arm-in-arm and talking 
in all earnestness together. The night, 
Iremember, was cold and clear; and bent 
in the sky, like a benediction over the 
city, was the thin new moon. I stood 
before my mirror in my dressing-room, 
in the Venetian gown which Desde- 
mona wears. The jeweled girdle at my 
waist and the gold net whose meshes 
held my hair were my only ornaments. 
I drank in a proud consciousness of my 
own loveliness. The Pectoral Cross lay 
on the dressing-table. 1 wanted to think 
only.6f ny part, but somehow the old 
sad refrain kept ringing in my ears, 
“Not all the King’s horses nor all the 
King’s men;” and Crichton himself 
stood in the room. I gave a little cry 
of joy at the sight of him. 

“You are very beautiful to-night,” he 
said, as he took my hands, “and I have 
brought you this, to make the Pectoral 
Cross complete. I have not forgotten 
your promise to me,” he said, taking 
from its box a curiously wrought chain 
of gold. Attaching it to the cross he 
placed it about my neck. “There! now 
you are perfect,” he added, as“\e fastened 
the clasp. “Hush! not a word. Don’t 
talk to me now. I will see you after 
the performance. Act as well as you 
look, and you will be as great as you 
desire.” 

As he turned to leave the room, he 
and Von Ostroi met face to face. Crich- 
ton barely nodded, and failed to see the 
hand which the actor held out to him. 
As he strode down the passage, Von 
Ostroi looked after him with an evil 
light in his eye. 
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“T don’t like that critic,” he said, with 
a shrug of his leonine shoulders. “ Why 
should he meet me, Von Ostroi, the 
greatest Othello in Europe, in such a 
way? Bah! these American canazlle, 
what manners they haf.” As he stood 
looking scornfully after Crichton, I had 
time to observe the consummate art of 
the man’s make-up. The picture he had 
made on the background which nature 
had given him was one which filled me 
with esthetic delight. Othello, the Moor, 
had wiped out every suggestion of Von 
Ostroi, the Austrian. 

The picture, however, was Oriental 
rather than barbaric. The flesh of the 
face, the arms and the neck looked as if 
it had sucked in the sunshine of burn- 
ing skies. Its mellow brown gave the 
key-note to his costume. The soft fab- 
rics of which this was composed ran into 
one another as naturally as paints on 
the canvas of a great painter. Yellows 
of a sulphurous hue lost themselves in 
shadows of brown; broke forth again in 
pale gold, to be submerged in a blue 
that was almost black ; flashed forth once 
more in their original tint, but vitalized 
into a lustrous green, vivid as that of 
an Egyptian lizard. He wore this color 
about his waist in a broad silken sash, 
on which were webbed and woven inter- 
lacing palm-leaves of gold and silver. 
Massive clasps of silver, studded with 
turquois and wrought by hands long 
since turned to dust, held together in 
lines of unstudied symmetry, a dress 
which, by the beauty of its abandon, 
bade defiance to the “curled darlings” 
of the Venetian Court. 

Beholding him thus, is it any wonder 
that Desdemona should have dedicated 
herself to him? “To his honours and 
his valiant parts did I my soul and for- 
tunes consecrate.” I stood gazing upon 
him, dazzled, fascinated, with the spell 
of the unreal upon me. The orchestra 
in the front of the house were crashing 
out Rubinstein’s Bal Masqué music, the 
cruel, sensuous Danse Andalouse. As 
he stood there in the terrible strength 
of the animal, teeming with the love of 
life and life’s passions and pleasures, he 
seemed the embodiment of the music. 
I could not take my eyes off him, but 
his were riveted, not on me, but on the 
Pectoral Cross, which rose and fell in 
rhythm with my heart-throbs. 

Von Ostroi came near to me, so near 
that his breath was on my face. With 


a gesture of greed he reached out one 


hand; he would have laid it on the 


cross had I not drawn back; nay, it 
seemed for one moment that, had we 
been alone, he would have put those 
great hands about my throat and stran- 
gled the life out of me, so rocked was 
he by the lust of gold. 

“Gott in Himmel!” he muttered, 
“but you could sell him for a big price. 
How much you pay for him already, 
hay? Brooks, come here,” he cried; 
“come here and see all the dollars my 
Desdemona wears on her neck.” 

The vulgarity of speech, when he 
spoke as the man, jarred upon every sen- 
sibility, but it was one of the strange con- 
tradictions of genius that when Shake- 
speare spoke through his medium, the 
English fell from his lips with an 
enchanting purity of accent which his 
every-day speech utterly lacked. Brooks, 
however, did not seem to mind this dis- 
tortion of the vernacular, and, as usual, 


.-he was not far away from his familiar. 


He seemed —if that could be— even 
more tired of life than ever. He did, 
however, rouse himself sufficiently to 
admire my cross, and to ask Von Ostroi, 
in German— for he was as great a lin- 
guist as his companion—to show us 
both the dagger with which Othello stabs 
himself in the last act. It seemed to 
me that the request annoyed the actor. 
Brooks was persistent, pleading that he 
had seen the scimitars of Fechter and 
all the other great Othellos, but to no 
avail; the dagger of this Othello was 
not on exhibition. 

I was glad of the call-boy’s “ Ready 
to begin.” I would have banished 
the thought of everything but my part 
from my mind, as I sat there waiting 
for my call, but there suddenly flashed 
upon me a wild legend of Pete the 
Props, to the effect that no one had 
ever set eyes on that dagger, the one 
with which O/hello stabs himself. Act- 
ors are superstitious, and it appeared 
that Von Ostroi believed that if human 
eye should rest on the weapon it would 
break the charm of his performance. 
Pete had discovered that by day and 
night the knife lay against his heart, 
hidden from mortal gaze, till he drew it 
in the last act. I wondered if there 
could be any truth in Pete’s yarn. The 
confusion of a first night behind the 
scenes dropped into silence and order as 
the play began. I could hear the applause 
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which greeted /ago on his entrance; 
he was a favorite, and it was loud and 
long. Then all was still once more, till 
there came a mighty storm of sound, 
which told me that the Austrian actor 
had at first sight compelled his audi- 
ence. From the volume of the applause 
I knew not only that the theater was 
packed from stall to gallery, but that 
every man and women there was with 
Othetlo, and would be to the end. 

As I stood waiting for my cue in one 
of the dark wings, I saw again the little 
new moon. It shone through a great 
window at the back of the stage. As I 
looked up at it, so high, so pure, so 
tender, brabantizo’s lines fell on my ear, 
“a maiden never bold; of spirit so still 
and quiet, that her motion blushed at 
herself.” Was it of his daughter he 
spoke, or of her prototype in the sky? 
I waited there tor the long speech of 
Othello so that I might be imbued with 
something of the strength, simplicity 
and dignity with which it was spoken. 
Then with a last look at the little silver 
moon over my shoulder, I glided from 
the dark into the light. Crichton after- 
wards told me,—and I can speak of it 
now with no vanity, all these things 
having passed out of my life,—that I 
seemed to him like nothing so much as 
the new moon, as he saw me in my long 
gown of blue, caught in its girdle of 
silver, and my fair hair blown about my 
face from its jeweled net, and on my 
breast the cross. 

The night, with its music, and lights, 
and applause, filled me with an ecstasy 
of art. The audience, which lay beyond 
the enchanted boundary of the foot- 
lights, was to me as an ocean from 
whence came great waves of inspira- 
tion and encouragement. I moved from 
scene to scene as a soul may move after 
its dissolution from the body. I was 
conscious of but one thing, that at last 
my spirit had found its artistic libera- 
tion, and that the man who, by the 
might of his animal magnetism, held his 
audience, held me, for the time, in a 
thralldom as terrible as it was sweet. 
Kitty, who had rushed over from her 
theater, between songs, to see the fourth 
act, was all a-quiver when she came 
with Farquhar to my dressing-room. 
She and he and they all told me, every- 
body in the theater was talking of the 
wonderful change in my acting. 

“Oh, but, Jenny dear, it’s killing 





you ; it’s beyond anything that I ever 
dreamed you could be, but I wish it 
could stop to-night, dear; that’s the 
truth. That monster will eat the soul 
out of you.” 

But I did not heed her, I heeded no 
one, nothing but the exaltation of act- 
ing with an artist as great as Von Ostroi. 
Two hours of unreality with him were 
worth a lifetime of reality with any 


_other man, I thought in my flush of 


gratified ambition. I stood before my 
mirror, clad in the long white death- 
gown of the last act. Cypress-flowers 
were embroidered on it, and about the 
waist was a girdle of gold. 

It was while I was fastening its clasp 
of malachite that I raised my eyes, and 
in the mirror, looking into my reflected 
eyes with eyes which burned with an 
unclean fire, I beheld the face of my 
Othello, One glance in his face revealed 
to me the fact that the man had made 
of my enthusiasm for the artist a per- 
sonal affair. The horror with which I 
recognized this was indescribable, but 
for reasons of my own I nerved myself 
not to betray it to him; so looking as 
best I could with the fear that was upon 
me, straight into the glass, I said: 

“This is a bad omen, Herr Von Ostroi. 
When two faces meet in the same mirror 
it means that one of the two must die.” 

“Well, and why not?” he exclaimed, 
with an amorous smile. “ You love me, 
and I will be your lover, and I will kiss 
you, and the woman who is kissed by 
me, Otto Von Ostroi, need not fear to 
die,” he murmured, as he adjusted the 
folds of his white burnous in the mirror, 
relegating with true German egotism the 
evil in the omen to me. Thinking that 
safety lay in trifling, I ignored the insult 
which his words and manner conveyed, 
and, looking smilingly in the eyes in the 
glass, I said : 

“ Ah! Herr Von Ostroi, that is what 
you have to do in the next act. You are 
too great an artist to attempt making 
the unreal real. It is only stupid people 
who do that,” emphasizing my remark 
with a daub of the powder-puff. 

“ Baht I am sick of stage kisses, and, 
by God, before the curtain is rung down 
to-night, I will give you a kiss that shall 
make you mine. I swear it!” Hecaught 
me roughly by the arms as he spoke. 
“You are beautiful and you love me. 
All my Desdemonas have been beauti- 
ful and have loved me, and I have made 
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love to them, and that is how they have 


‘ become great actresses.” 


Burning with shame I tore myself 
from his grasp. Had I been struck in the 
market-place, before all the people, my 
humiliation would have been less. The 
hot flush which sweptover me, it seemed, 
must brand me for life. I escaped 
somehow from the room. To this day I 
cannot endure the smell of cosmetics; 
it brings back with a poignancy that 
sickens me that horrible night when he 
and 1 stood at my dressing-table with 
our eyes looking out from the same 
mirror, and Kitty’s words ringing in my 
ears: “ When two faces in the mirror 
lie, this is sure, that one must die.” 

It seemed as if the: curtain would 
never ring up on the fifth act. I longed 
to be once more on the stage by the 
side of the man from whose brutality I 
was quivering, for so strong was my 
faith in his greatness as an actor that I 
knew I should be safe there. Not for the 
temptation of a thousand women would 
he sacrifice his art. I lay on Desde- 
mona’s bed at the back of the stage. 
The lamp above my head burned dimly, 
and I could see through the window 
that the little moon had forsaken the sky. 
The scene was set in “one,” the street 
scene of the drunken brawl. Casszo was 
“almost slain and Roderigo dead,” and 
then the scene-shifters began their work. 
The great pieces of painted canvas 
parted in the middle and slid with a 
faint rumble into their grooves, and the 
bed chamber of Desdemona was discov- 
ered. I lay there with /ago's line of 
portent in my ears: “This is the night 
that either makes me or fordoes me 
quite.” Then O¢hello entered and stood 
gazing with ineffable tenderness upon 
his sleeping wife. It seemed that I was 
right in thinking that here I should be 
safe from Von Ostroi. In spite of his 
threats that he would kiss me, the kisses 
that he rained on my hair, eyes, lips, 
hands were of a piece with the rest of the 
theatrical make-up, falling on his own 
thumb, and as false as the color of my 
hair or the pallor of my cheek. It is 
the ephemeral which rules in the soul of 
an artist, and so I lulled my apprehen- 
sions to rest with the conviction that the 
episode in my dressing-room had passed 
as completely from his mind as though 
it had never been. For the time I, too, 
forgot it, and threw myself heart and 
soul into the spirit of the scene. They 


said afterwards—and the story still 
lives in that realm of forgetfulness, the 
theater—that never had the awful scene 
been played as he and I played it that 
night. I cannot tell. In the light of 
that which came upon me, memory 
grows blurred and dim ; this only comes 
back to me, and will be with me to the 
day I die, that, at the end, when I lay 
on the bed, the dead Desdemona, at the 
mercy of the man who knew that I could 
make neither outcry nor resistance, as 
helpless and as alone, with the gaze of 
that multitude upon me, as though I had 
been in the Garden of Gethsemane — 
it was then that I realized that the pas- 
sion, held in abeyance by art, would 
break its bonds; that at the end the 
man would keep to his oath, and in its 
fulfillment there would be that on my 
lips which would forever stand between 
Crichton and me. With the thought of 
him came a swift rush of intelligence. I 
thought of the cross; I prayed to it; 
I besought it to aid me. Stealthily the 
hand lying out of sight of the audience 
stole up to it, closed upon it and clung 
there. Fortunately, Von Ostroi had or- 
dered the lime-light to be thrown, not 
about my head, but on my feet, so that 
they, by their spasmodic contraction, 
would reveal the death agony. The 
shadows of the dark stage had settled 
upon my head andshoulders. Through 
my half-closed eyes I could see that the 
monster towering over me was gloating 
on my face. Then his butcher hand 
closed upon the. dagger, and, thrusting 
it into his heart, he breathed his last 
lines : “I kissed thee ere I killed thee ; 
no way but this, killing myself to die 
upon a kiss ;” and then he fell, not upon 
the lips he had hungered for, but upon 
the Pectoral Cross of the good Bishop 
Alipius. My lips, fastened upon the 
great ruby, clung there with all the 
strength of mysoul and my body. His, 
seeking their prey, descended upon the 
reverse side of the cross and lay there for 
a moment ; and then, with a mighty sigh 
of disappointment which shook the 
massive frame at my side, the head 
sank down upon the pillow, still and 
at peace. 

_ So Von Ostroi lay when the curtain 
rolled down, and the men and women 
on the other side broke into a tumult of 
applause. So he lay when the clapping 
and the cries compelled it to roll its 
green length slowly up into the flies. 
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THE PECTORAL CROSS. 


Three times it rose and fell upon the 
dead lovers lying there, and yet the 
man at my side made no sign. Too 
great in his art, I thought, to disturb 
the picture of death for mere plaudits. 
Three times did that curtain rise and 
fall, but at its fourth uprising the noise 
rose with a mighty crescendo. Mingling 
with the bravos and hand-clappings 
came shouts and cries for him and for 
me. It was an ovation too overwhelming 
in its spontaneity to be longer ignored. 

“Herr Von Ostroi,” I whispered, 
“listen, hear; they are calling for us; 
we must go down to the front,”—for I 
saw that the glittering bow of the foot- 
lights was transformed into a_ Rosa- 
monde’s bower of bloom; laurels and 
roses and lilies and all the flowers of 
the spring awaited our coming. In 
one of the boxes I saw the face of a 
young girl; there were tears on her 
white cheeks, and she was tearing the 
violets from her breast to throw to us. 
The indifference of the man stretched 
out at my side angered me. It was 
boorish of him, I thought, to lie there 
in the face of that splendid recognition 
and give no sign; so raising myself on 
my elbow, I shook him by the arm. 
“Listen to me, Herr Von Ostroi; you 
must make your acknowledgments ; it is 
ungracious not to; give me your hand 
and let me lead you to them, if you 
will not lead me. I say, give me your 
hand ; you must, you shall,” I repeated, 
wrought up toa frenzy of nervous ex- 
citement. I slid my hand into his, but 
my fingers met no responsive clasp. I 
leaned over him to look into his face, 
and then it was that I saw upon it what 
drove out the anger from my heart, and 
made me signal to the prompter to ring 
down a quick curtain. As it descended, 
the lights on the stage flashed up; and 
in their garish glare the faces of the 
actors and actresses, as they rushed half- 
clad from their dressing-rooms, be- 
grimed with the grease-paints of their 
make-up, looked withered and worn. I 
saw them all, gathering about in clus- 
ters, leaving the stage to the awful pres- 
ence there. I saw the shudderings and 
whisperings, and how they all drew away 
from the thing which lay stretched on 
the very couch where, but amoment ago, 
Von Ostroi had mocked that power 
which now held him in its mighty hand. 
The swarthy face was upturned to a 
screeching gas-jet which burned just 
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over it. The glare fell upon the wide- 
open eyes with no resistance from their 
sightless stare. 

And then I saw coming towards me 
Crichton, and with him the man Brooks. 
No! Wasit Brooks? This man of the 
keen face and the alert eye, who spoke 
with an air of authority to two men in 
the uniform of the Police, and who 
wore on his breast the badge of the © 
Secret Police Service of Austria. He and 
the officers stood in the wing opposite 
to me, and I saw the flash of steel as 
the light fell on the group, with their 
handcuffs and drawn revolvers. Crich- 
ton made his way across the stage to 
the spot where I stood, a little out of the 
glare of that awful light. I think I was 
glad to know that he was by my side, 
although in the unearthly calm which 
possessed me, all personal feeling seemed 
to have ceased. But the other man, 
with his mask of desuetude dropped, 
approached with an eagerness from 
which they all shrank. With avidity he 
hung above the parted lips. The curse 
which he uttered told me that he found 
no breath there. Then he tore open the 
shirt and placed his hand upon the heart. 

“Good God,” he fiercely cried, “he 
has stopped breathing! But his heart 
beats!” With one last mighty convul- 
sion, in which it flung itself against the 
gigantic breast as though it would break 
its bonds of flesh, the heart of Otto Von 
Ostroi yielded up its evil, and lay still 
beneath the hand of its Nemesis. The 
detective kneeled, but not in reverence, 
by the side of the body. Ruthlessly, 
and with no regard for the dignity of 
death, he tore the dagger of the dead 
Othello from the fingers which held 
its hilt in their stiffened clutch. I saw 
how, trembling with excitement, he 
held it under the screeching gas-jet ; 
and then I saw how the man’s look 
of disgust at the loss of his prey 
gave place to one of exultation, as 
he scanned the filigree-work with which 
the handle was flimsily embroidered. 
Holding the knife in one hand he 
pointed toa small spot just above the 
blade, from whence a bit of the filigree 
had disappeared. In his other hand, 
between his thumb and forefinger, he 
held a small piece of fretted gold, hard- 
ly larger than an English guinea. Then 
he spoke. 

“Two months ago, in Vienna, a wo- 
man was murdered.” 
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“Betti Bauer,” I whispered to Crich- 
ton. 

“She was the fourth of her class mur- 
dered within a month. The murderer 
left no clue, and as the detectives had 
nothing to work on, the crimes remained 
a mystery; but, in the clotted hair of 
one of the women, Betti Bauer by 
name, I found this.” They all jostled 
and crowded about him to see the tiny 
piece of gold which he held in his hand. 
“ And now I have found this,” he went 
on, holding up the dagger and restoring 
to its place the lost bit of filigree. 
Then he turned and went back to the 
dead man. “And now I have found 
you, you miserable vagabond,” he cried, 
as he shook the knife in his face. ‘ You 
have cheated me in death, as you have 
cheated everybody in life. With noth- 
ing to work upon but this tuppenny piece 
of tinsel,” he said, speaking again to the 
others, “I have dogged that carrion by 
day and by night. I shadowed him 
over half Europe, and across the At- 
lantic, always keen fora sight of the 
dagger; but he was adeep one. I set 
every trap for him ever devised— 
wine, women, cards—but he steered 
clear of them all; no one could get 
a sight of this,” looking at the dag- 
ger. “He was the ugliest job I ever 
had to tackle, and now all I’ve got to 
show for the devilment of the last two 
months is his filthy carcass.” 

Then Brooks walked over to where 
we stood. “Good night,” he said to 
Crichton, holding out his hand, “and 
good-bye; I sail in the morning. 
Good-bye to you, Miss Goldgirdle. 
Thank your stars that you got off with 
a whole skin from that homicidal 
maniac,” and, lighting his cigar, with 
a smile and a nod which took in the 
whole corps dramatique, he was gone. 

I still stood there, wondering why it 
was that I did not cry out or faint, or 
find refuge from the horror that seemed 
turning me to marble, in one of the 
many ways that are vouchsafed to 
women. I heard the voice of Mr. Mat- 
thews assuring the throngs of people, 
loath to leave the theater, that it was 
nothing. The great German actor, 
overwhelmed by their kind reception 
and worn out by his artistic ardor, had 
succumbed to a sudden syncope; that 
was all. And then I heard the orchestra 
break out in a gay dance-tune; and, with 
its cynical changes in my ears, I heard 


the words: “Sudden death by asphyxi- 
ation, but from what cause I cannot tell,” 
from the lips of a distinguished physi- 
cian, who had been summoned to give 
his opinion on the mysterious finale. 
And then the walls of my brain seemed 
to fall together with a crash. I saw, 
heard, remembered nothing more. For 
days, and weeks, and months I lay in the 
shadow of the dark kingdom—reason 
for a space asserting itself, only to fall 
back into a more hopeless oblivion. 
And so the seasons swung themselves 
into summer, and with the roses and 
the skies of June I gained the strength 
to shake off the lethargy which narco- 
tized my brain. The rest of those dull 
insensate days was good for me. I 
awoke from them with a clear brain 
and a healthy body, and with a very 
deep and abiding love for Crichton. We 
were sitting in the pretty room, talking 
of the approaching nuptials of Miss Kitty 
Kilthyme and Mr. Malcolm Farquhar; 
that those of Miss Gwendoline Gold- 
girdle and Mr. Archibald Crichton were 
to follow or precede the other solemni- 
zation was a foregone conclusion on his 
part, and strange to say, I found myself 
giving way to his decision in this as in 
all the orderings of my life. The win- 
dows were open, and the sunlight was 
softened by the awnings and sweetened 
by the boxes of mignonette and gera- 
nium which were set in the window- 
framing. I suddenly thought of the 
Pectoral Cross. Crichton unlocked a 
cabinet, where it had lain since the 
direful night when they took it off my 
neck. He laid it on my knees; we both 
looked at it; then I spoke. 

“T wonder where it came from, dear?” 

“From where all the beautiful, and 
good, and useful things are coming for 
the rest of your days, Miss Goldgirdle,” 
he replied, with a laugh; “and if you 
had not been the most obtuse young 
woman in the world you would have 
known this long ago.” 

“How wonderful it was that it came 
from you to me just when it did, and 
that I should have worn it that night,” 
said I, softly. Then we were both silent 
for a little, the thoughts of each going 
back to the night of my farewell ap- 
pearance, for such it had proved to 
be, and the mysterious death of Von 
Ostroi—“ poor” Von Ostroi it was now, 
death having softened even his infa- 
mous memory. 
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“T want to ask you something, Jenny, 
dear,” said Crichton, in a tone which 
was reluctant in spite of its tenderness. 
“T want to ask you, my sweet one, if 
that brute kissed you just before he 
died. I know he did not in the begin- 
ning of the scene, but at the very last I 
suffered the tortures of Purgatory, for 
I thought that his lips closed on yours.” 

“No, no, no! Oh, how could you 
think that if they had I would ever have 
come to you?” I cried out in vehement 
negation at the mere suggestion. 

“Thank God, my sweet one, my saint. 
Tell me,” holding me close to him, “ how 
did you save yourself?” 

“With this; with your cross. See! 
I laid it on my lips, so. I pressed hard 
on it, like this,’ and I pressed my lips 
again to the ruby, just as I had done 
in the agony of that awful night. A 
startled cry from Crichton, whose face 
had paled as he looked at me, brought 
me to my feet, and the cross fell to the 
floor. Crichton made no move to raise 
it. His voice was hoarse with some 
horror which I could not comprehend. 
I would have stooped to pick up the 
beautiful thing lying at my feet, but he 
stopped me, saying, almost harshly : 

“ Don’t touch it; for God’s sake, don’t 
touch it. Where is the paper that came 
with it?” 

I found the bit of parchment. He 
read it as one may read in a dream: 
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““Florence, A. D. 1512.2. The Medici 
were masters of Florence at that time,” 
he said, thoughtfully; and then, as 
though it was a scorpion, he picked up 
the cross. He held it so that the full 
force of his thumb fell upon the great 
red stone. ‘ Look,” he said, and in less 
time than it took me to draw a breath, 
there darted from the reverse side of 
the cross a fang of steel. It seemed to 
me, in the rapidity of its movement, 
sharper, finer than any needle and more 
venomous than the tooth of a viper. 
With the quickness of a spark struck on 
flint, it scintillated before our eyes for a 
moment and was gone. Crichton and I 
looked from the cross to one another. 
“God bless the good Bishop Alipius. 
He guarded you well, my darling. We 
will build an oratory to his blessed 
memory, in which his cross shall be 
enshrined,” he murmured, with his lips 
on my hair. 

“With ‘Poison’ written under it in 
big letters,” I said, between a smile and 
atear. “ And now translate for me, my 
dear, the inscription on the cross. You 
said you would when, when 2 

“When what, Miss Goldgirdle ?” 

“When I loved you well enough to do 
as it bade me, you said.” But he evaded 
my request. All he said was “ Kiss me.” 
I did. 

“There, dear. You have made a free 
translation of it yourself: ‘Kiss me!’” 





HUNTING THE MULE-DEER. 


By Rollin Smith. 


range, Mr. S.,” said 

one of the men at 

the mine one 

in November of the 

; year. Since leaving the 

Okanagon country, Washington, the 

writer had been tossed about by con- 

trary winds, until finally landed high 

(5,000 feet) in the upper Missouri River 

valley, ina mining-camp fifty miles from 
Helena, Montana. 

As yet we had not had snow enough 
for deer-hunting. I had been out several 
times, and made good bags of blue 
grouse with my rifle, but what the men 
in camp wanted was venison, and I was 
as anxious to kill it as they were to eat it. 
Sure enough, it was now snowing on 


a i is snowing on the 


day 
past 





the range, about eight miles away, and 
as it looked like snow in the valley also 
before night, I borrowed a pony from 
a neighboring rancher, and made prep- 
arations for an early start on the fol- 
lowing morning. My cabin was a few 
minutes’ walk from the “ bunk-house ” 
and kitchen, so I borrowed the cook’s 
alarm-clock, agreeing to waken him at 
five o’clock. 

On looking out the next morning I 
was delighted to see the ground covered 
by an inch of snow. After duly arous- 
ing the cook and making necessary 
preparations, I was in the saddle before 
six o’clock ; the east had not yet begun 
to brighten, as I urged my reluctant 
“kayouse”’ into a trot. 

Such a morning’s ride can be enjoyed 
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only by an enthusiastic sportsman ; to 
anyone else it would seem a hardship ; 
I really enjoyed it. Strange pictures 
the freshly fallen snow made on the 
mountains, foot-hills and valleys as the 
day dawned. As I ascended, the valley 
broadened until miles vf it lay below 
me, streaked here and there by the glit- 
tering serpentine course of the river. 
Beyond the valley rose several minor 
ranges of mountains, and in the distance 
the peaks of the Yellowstone Park com- 
pleted the picture. 

Upon reaching the edge of the timber 
on the mountains, I picketed my pony 
where he might root around in the snow 
and graze,—these Montana ponies are 
used to that,—and then started up. 

Four inches of snow had covered 
every tree and bush; in a few minutes 
I, too, was covered, and later in the day 
when it grew warmer, my clothing was 
wet from shoulders to feet. 

For more than an hour I did not see 
a sign of game, but finally came upon 
the tracks of three deer. I followed 
them, and in a short time found three 
beds, and long jumps leading from each 
towards the top of the mountain. Again 
I followed, this time keeping well to one 
side of the tracks; but the deer turned 
in my direction after going some dis- 
tance, and evidently saw me, for on the 
top of the mountain I found where they 
had stood and then gone overonthe other 
side with longer jumps than at the first 
start. I now gave them up, and moved 
along the mountain-side near the top 
in search of tamer deer. 

After a half-hour’s tramp I discovered 
the tracks of a medium-sized buck, and 
by their holding a straight course, 
rightly judged that he was looking for 
a place in which to lie down. 

The trail led through a growth of 
young firs and over ground which made 
walking easy. By taking the up-hill 
side I could keep the trail in sight, 
while not being nearer than thirty or 
forty yards. For half an hour I tracked 
in this way; then the trail led into a 
slight depression. 

I had no idea the deer would lie down 
in a place not commanding a good view 
of the surroundings; but, nevertheless, 
I moved cautiously, and when near the 
bank I saw him go bounding up the 
other side. Through the branches he 
appeared twice as large as he was. 

He quickly disappeared, and I stood 





for a few seconds thinking he might 
reappear, then slowly stooped down to 
be able to see under the lower Lranches 
of the trees. About one hundred yards 
away I could dimly make him out, with 
head and back hidden by the branches. 

I quickly decided to risk a shot rather 
than take the chances of waiting for a 
clearer view ; so sinking into the sitting 
position I aimed for the middle of the 
faint outlines and fired. With the smoke 
the deer vanished, and without a sound. 

I felt sure he had not seen me, so 
reasoned that he must be hit or he 
would not have gone without first know- 
ing where the noise came from. 

After waiting a few minutes to give 
him a chance to lie down should he be 
badly hit, I went up to the spot where he 
had stood. The snow showed a few 
small bunches of hair, but not a drop of 
blood ; however, the jumps were not as 
long as they ought to have been, and after 
a few yards they became quite short. 
Twenty-five yards from where he had 
stood were two imprints in the snow, 
with a little blood in one of them, where 
he had lain down; twenty yards down 
the hill, against a clump of bushes, 
lay my buck, a two-point mule-deer. 

Quickly descending and pulling him 
around with the head down-hill, I 
plunged my hunting-knife into his 
breast, bleeding him perfectly. In a 
short time my game was dressed, and, 
after tying a small rope around the 
horns, I was ready for the downward 
trip ; but I first wanted to find out the 
distance over which the shot had been 
fired. It had seemed to be about one 
hundred yards, but on carefully step- 
ping it off I was surprised to find it only 
seventy-five yards. 

The bullet, a .40-65-260, fired from a 
Winchester carbine, had struck in the 
middle of his left side and ranged for- 
ward, hitting the heart, and then out 
through the opposite shoulder, low 
down. The two holes in the skin were 
of the same size. 

It was not yet noon when I began 
the descent of the mountain, dragging 
the deer. For a weary hour I labored 
until I reached a small stream to which 
it might be possible to bring the horse. 

Leaving the deer I went down the 
gulch for two miles, picking out the 
most open course, to where the horse had 
been picketed. After saddling him up 
I left my coat, rifle and belt; for my 
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clothing was wet through, and as the 
back trip would be up-grade I wanted 
nothing more to pack than was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

I got the horse to where the deer had 
been left, but doubted my ability ever 
to get him out with a load, even should 
I succeed in getting the deer upon the 
saddle. As I dragged the deer to the 
side of the horse I imagined the picture 
presented there : the hunter standing in 
the snow among the pines, the mount- 
ains rising on either side ; the pony tied 
to a tree and pulling back at the sight of 
the deer; and the deer lying between 
the hunter and the pony. The picture 
might truly be called “ The Dilemma,” 
for such it really was. 

The work began, and the pony stood 
like an old-timer ; by means of the rope 
and a great deal of hard lifting the pack 
was finally secure, but I was more ready 
for arest than for a six mile tramp to 
camp, two miles of the distance being 





‘MID ETERNAL 


Where Winter holds his solitary sway, 
We wrestle with the fury of the storm, 
The savage sleet and passion-laden gale: 
A sleeping avalanche beneath our feet 
And ice-capped giants menacing the way. 
Behold, athwart the ebon brow of night 
The ‘‘fire-zoned orb” with beauteous light 
illumes 
A distant mountain’s iridescent rim ; 


A LONE, amid the wild secluded heights 
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through a rough, 
without a trail. 

The trip down to the edge of the 
timber was a rough one, but it was 
made without accident. The rest of the 
route was through open country and 
down-grade ; the snow had disappeared 
in the valley, making walking easier. 

Camp was reached at 5:30 o’clock. I 
had been on the move for nearly twelve 
hours, and had walked eighteen miles, 

I can truly say that this was a hard 
day’s work : and in the evening as I was 
relating the experience of the day one 
of the men asked: “ Mr.S., do you hunt 
for pleasure?” 

I meekly replied: “I do not know.” 
The pleasure, however, derived from a 
day’s hunting must outweigh the hard- 
ships often endured, or we would give 
up hunting. After a few days the 


timbered country 


fatigue and annoyances are forgotten, 
and only pleasant memories of a day 
well spent remain. 





SNOW. 


And morning flits with swift, impetuous step, 

Adown the snow-clad slopes, benignant, free. 

Below us lie the valleys, urns of gloom, 

Concealing nature’s precious treasure trove. 
From thence an hundred peaks 

Proclaim the royal conquest of the dawn; 

All rosy-robed and golden-crowned they stand, 

Their rich prismatic splendors softly limned 

Upon the dappled curtain of the sky. 

Cora C. Bass. 





































HESTER will 
always hold a 
e high place in 
thes the memory 
marie” «=6Clr ff 6th e 
American 
Bohemian 
* awheel, 
partly 
from its 
intrinsic 
interest, 
but mainly because it is to so many 
the. first impression received of the 
antique ; but travelers, especially they 
of the wheel, will find the Marches 
of the West of England from Liverpool 
to Land’s End abound in open-timbered 
houses of the middle ages, gabled and 
dormered Elizabethan mansions, castles 
and towers, ivy-clad ruins and stately 
homes. We were reminded of this 
many atime and oft; and yet our first 
experience after leaving Chester in 
search of the picturesque was a disap- 
pointment. It was Eaton Hall and a// 
new. Of course we had heard of Eaton, 













‘* EATON HALL’’—EIGHT MILES FROM A PUBLIC ROAD. 


A BOHEMIAN COUPLE AWHEELING 
THROUGH WEST BNGLAND. 


By Alice Lee Mogue. 


the home, or rather one of the homes, 
of the Duke of Westminster ; who has 
not? Its fame has girdled the earth, 
and so, though out of our way, we must 
needs turn into the grounds. The guide- 
books say they are extensive, and they 
are, but the books do not give that more 
exact information, so useful, that when 
six miles from the entrance-gates you 
see no signs of ahouse. We were afraid 
we could not afford to be so curious 
another time. Eight miles from the 
entrance we at last arrived at the col- 
lection of beautiful houses that might 
be properly styled palaces, I suppose, 
built of gray stone. They looked lonely 
and forbidding to us, as they were un- 
inhabited at the time, except for the few 
servants. Certainly the Duke will not 
be troubled by visitors on foot, as the 
distance we rode to get out was more 
than the number of miles we traveled 
to getin. The grounds seemed unend- 
ing, and beautiful as they were, they 
hardly repaid us for the time lost. 

To add to our tribulation we found, 
to our dismay, about two miles from the 























outer gate, that the road had been newly 
fixed, and was, in consequence, only a 
rough, uncrushed mass of ragged and 
jagged stone. To go on was the lesser 
of two evils, however, for by no amount 
of fortitude could I stand the pain of 
walking in my thin-soled shoes. Could 
our tires stand it? was the question, 
which my wheel soon answered in the 
negative by getting punctured. 

My husband decided at once that we 
needed a rest anyway; so down under 
one of the Duke’s grand old trees we 
sat, while he got out the repair kit and 
fixed what proved to be our first and 
last puncture. John is a born philos- 
opher, and he smoothed all the rough 
places by his imperturbable good hu- 
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to make anything intelligible from the 
peculiar replies we received. Our ques- 
tions had to be repeated over and over, 
before the slow country folk seemed to 
understand. From the surprise which 
we two modest cyclists occasioned in 
some of the little villages and hamlets 
through which we passed, we judged that 
but few of the wheelmen from the cities 
had been seen in them. 

Beeston Castle can be seen for miles 
away. It is a ruin on the top of a pict- 
uresque hill outlined against the sky. 
Not being “ visitors’ day,” we were told 
at the lodge we couldn’t go into the 
grounds, and, to tell the truth, I was 
very thankful to have an excuse not to 
climb up. 








KENILWORTH CASTLE, 


mor, and, as in this instance, made light 
of what might have been thought a 
great hardship. When the cement was 
dry we walked carefully on the grass, 
to save our feet and our wheels, until 
at last the good road began again ; and 
mounting, we were soon on our way to 
Beeston Castle. 

We had to inquire the way frequently, 
and had many a good laugh trying to 
make our English understood, as well as 


We stopped at the Beeston Castle Inn 
for iunch and rest. In the homelike 
little dining-room were a number of 
hunting pictures and portraits of the 
several masters of the hounds. Woman- 
like I looked at everything, and enjoyed 
the old English style of the inn as much 
as we did the good lunch they set be- 
foreus. We chatted with our pleasant 
English hostess, the daughter of the 
innkeeper, and found her a nice, cheery 











body, but she amazed me by asking “Is 
that a secret society badge? It’s pretty,” 
pointing tothe American flag in my cap. 
“That?” ITanswered. “No, we are not a 
secret society, for there are sixty-five 
millions of us by the last census. Thatis 
the American flag.” “ Well, is it now?” 


she said, surprised in turn. “ Well, I 
thought you weren't English.” “I knew 


it at once,” cried her father, overhearing 
the conversation, “when I heard your 
man say he ‘guessed’ he’d put the wheels 
in the yard.” We all then laughed, and 
became good friends. The term “ your 
man” is often used for husband in rural 
districts. 

While not in any sense an Anglo- 
maniac, and on the contrary rather a 
pugnacious partisan of everything Amer- 
ican, I confess to being agreeably sur- 
prised by the kindness and pleasant 
manners of the English middle class ; 
and if the cousins of higher degree are 
as warm-hearted, they cannot be as dis- 
agreeable as some of them had ap- 
peared. The few English gentlemen we 
chanced to meet, while visiting friends 
in England, were most cordial and 
pleasant, and seemed to admire what 
they called our “ American pluck.” The 
English women are fine housekeepers, 
but not such vivacious, companionable 
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girls as ours, though more dignified and 
with a greater awe of their lord’s au- 
thority. I’m afraid my American inde- 
pendence shocked them a little. 

We reached Crewe before sundown, 
and decided to ride on a ways, for it was 
a smoky little railroad town, dirty and 
unattractive, and then too, we knew 
that better accommodations were to be 
had outside, at one of the road houses, 
than in the hotel, and for less money. 
We wheeled on. We put up for the 
night at Sandbach, a funny little place ; 
and if ever there was a tired cyclist, it 
was the wheelwoman who that night 
went to sleep ona big feather bed, with- 
out rocking. Not until the morning, 
when, refreshed and rested, I took a 
survey of the place, did I know what a 
pretty room we had; and it was a de- 
light to have a hot bath before starting 
on once more. Our hostess and her 
daughters saw us to the door, and took 
a snap-shot of us with my camera, 
making me promise to send them a 
print when we returned to America. 

By good pedaling we made Birming- 
ham that afternoon, and had time to 
catch a glimpse of its great cutleries 
and labyrinth of big chimneys before 
nightfall. We stopped here overnight, 
and in the morning arose to find the 
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ground wet, and the air heavy with 
foggy rain. 

Warwick was our destination, but we 
decided, as it was clearing off, to make a 
slight detour and “take in” the ruins of 
Kenilworth Castle, more picturesque in 
the photographs we are familiar with, I 
think, than they are in reality. Scores 
of holiday-making visitors, who literally 
swarmed over every nook and cranny in 
the place, shortened our visit ; and Iwas 
not able to reconstruct the home of poor 
ill-fated Amy Robsart out of the few 
scattered remnants that remain, nor able 
to dream of the love of Queen Bess for 
Leicester, with a horde of noisy sight- 
seers rushing about. 

Two Englishmen, long ago, were 
called upon separately to name the pret- 
tiest bit of road in England. One said, 
“Tt is the road from Warwick to Kenil. 
worth?” the other, “The road from 
Kenilworth to Warwick.” It is indeed 
a lovely ride, and one on which many 
charming bits of rural scenery are met 
with, besides being a well-traveled road, 
on which the wheelman will meet many 
cyclists and see numerous swell English 
turnouts, if he cares for such things. 
Some one has well said “ All rich people 
are alike—uninteresting.” Weare such 
confirmed Bohemians that we prefer to 


see and study “the people;” and in con- 
sequence troubled ourselves not at all 
about the grand dames sitting up in 
rigid state in their carriages, who I have 
no doubt looked down upon the dusty 
wheelers as being “very common indi- 
viduals’”’—but we were happy, never- 
theless, and wouldn’t change with one 
of them. 

At the pretty Crown Inn at the corner 
of two roads in Warwick we put up for 
the night. 

There are few handsomer castles in 
England than Warwick, and the situa- 
tion is superb, the Avon River winding 
round the castle’s walls and then losing 
itself among the willows and leafy hills 
beyond. Don’t expect the Avon to be 
a majestic river, as I did, or you will be 
woefully disappointed. It is a pretty, 
narrow, winding stream, nothing more ; 
but as it is always associated with the 
Bard of Avon, its size is unimportant, 
and it makes up in picturesqueness 
what it lacks in grandeur. 

Sunday morning we crossed the 
bridge over the Avon, as we departed, 
and got a charming view of the castle, 
leaving Warwick behind us, as we set 
our faces towards the Mecca of every 
tourist—Stratford-on-Avon, the home 
of Shakespeare. 
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OST country people, and 
M many sportsmen who 
should know better, 
will speak of “white 
rabbits,” “ jack-rabbits,” and 
of “rabbit-hunting,” when 
the animals referred to are 
really hares. The nearest 
American approach to the 
European wild rabbit 
(Lepus cuniculus) is our 
common gray rabbit, the 
“cottontail” (LZ. sy/z aticus). 
The European rabbit, 
the plump, frolicsome, 
\ We burrowing rascal 
' = = sthat has worked such 
— %«. mischief since his in- 
troduction into Australia, may yet fig- 
ure prominently in American ‘covers. 
He is the best of his race for the table, 
and affords excellent sport; but, as he 
has no special connection with this ar- 
ticle, he may be dismissed without fur- 
ther notice. 

The curious sage hare (L. ca/llotis), 
of the Western plains, is by everyone 
dubbed “jack-rabbit,” presumably on 
account of his large ears, which may 
have caused some naturalist in the 
rough to think of a jackass. This hare 
is not at all like the large, well-rounded 
animal which has for so many years 
furnished sport oversea. A respectable 
European hare, such as Cowper loved, 
would in all probability refuse to be 
introduced to an “ornery” American 
jack-rabbit, for the latter is at best a 
sorry ‘looking affair. But, in spite of 
attenuated figure and ridiculous ears, he 
possesses the hare’s characteristic speed; 
and in fact, he can run, as I’ve heard it 
put, like a greased ghost. I am inclined 
to think that he can cover ground faster 
than any of his kind, though the Euro- 
pean hare is wonderfully fleet. 

The jack runs in a peculiar, bouncy 
manner, moving something like a lively 
rubber ball might upon rough ground. 
He appears to waste a lot of energy 
and to be too much in the air for great 
speed ; yet, if a fleet dog be slipped to 
him, his real speed will be at once dis- 
covered. When not pushed to his full 
power, he frequently bounces away upon 
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three legs, and no ordinary dog can 
make him use the fourth. When pressed, 
or whenever he decides to square away 
and do his utmost, he can do a short 
burst at an amazing rate. His powers 
of endurance are, perhaps fortunately 


for him, limited ; because if he could. 


stay the pace for long distances he 
might set himself afire, or at least pull 
all the hair off himself. 

I presume that he can swim like others 
of his kind, but there is so little water 
in his favorite haunts that he would 
seldom be called upon to exercise any 
natatory ability. The only good quality 
he possesses is his speed, for this admi- 
rably fits him forcoursing. His flesh is 
poor and sagy from his diet, and his 
skin is, so far as I know, worthless. But 
thin and worthless as he is for all except 
coursing, he has done more than any 
other American animal could to develop 
the breeding and running of greyhounds 
in the West. Where but a few years 
ago coursing was unknown, we may find 
to-day prosperous clubs, and dogs which 
represent the best coursing blood in the 
world. 

The jack-rabbit is not worth shoot- 
ing, so he need not be considered in 
connection with that form of sport. He 
is also too fleet for any dogs except grey- 
hounds, so he properly belongs to cours- 
ing. It is, however, possible to get a 
little fun out of him if you happen to be 
carrying a repeating rifle, and choose to 
pump lead after him as he bounds away. 
A ball sent close enough will cause him 
to put down the fourth foot and give a 
fine exhibition of speed. This sort of 
thing amuses the man and doesn’t hurt 
the rabbit, for to hit a jack on the run 
is no easy task. 

In portions of the Southwest the jacks 
are very destructive, and are kept down 
by a method which has too often been 
referred to as sport. This is the “rab- 
bit-drive,” which as a necessity is ex- 
cusable, but which is simply a butchery 
and not sport. A crowd of men and 
boys surround a tract of country where 
the jacks have become too numerous, 
and drive the unfortunate animals into 
an inclosure, where the reducing pro- 
cess is finished with clubs. 
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Not many seasons ago, while looking 
for some scattered grouse, I chanced to 
start a jack. He rose, thin and long, 
like a wraith of the last of his race, and 
started for the next township. The 
ground was level and the cover sparse, 
and while I watched the fleeing jack, 
my ears caught a hiss of wings. A 
medium-sized hawk dashed past me 
and on after the jack at a rate which 
allowed of no time for identification. 
‘Whether the jack saw and feared his 
winged pursuer, I am unable to state; 
certainly he ran at his top speed, dodg- 
ing from side to side as he went. 

The hawk swept along, twisting in 
its course as the jack dodged; and twice 
the bird rose a few yards and then 
stooped in an apparently determined 
manner. It did not, however, actually 
strike its mark; and eventually the 
jack entered taller grass, whereupon 
the hawk swung far away. It was a 
very pretty chase, though I am inclined 
to the opinion that the hawk was pur- 
suing merely in sport, for the quarry 
seemed much too large for the pursuer. 

I had never seen a similar case, and 
it set me to thinking. Before my mind’s 
eye rose a picture of another plain—of 
the distant East, where sinewy men of 
an older race still prick forth with stout- 
hearted hawk on fist, and keep alive the 
grand old pastime which once warmed 
the noble blood of mighty kingdoms. 
It was a right pleasant picture too, that 
sunny plain with the small antelope 
speeding like a wind-driven leaf in the 
foreground; the fearless hawks win- 
nowing the air in desperate chase ; the 
hot-blooded steed of treasured lineage 
drumming the parched soil with tireless 
hoofs, and the statuesque rider, lean and 
brown and keen, flashing a pair of eyes 
well worthy of a hood, as he cheered on 
his feathered pets with the clarion call 
of the wild, free, desert-born. 

A picture of semi-barbaric sport, say 
you? True, but a picture with free- 
dom, strength, courage, and grace in 
every line of it—and such things are 
not so very undesirable, even in these 
advanced days. We have in our broad, 
sun-parched West the scope, the ground, 
the jacks for quarry, men and steeds 
native-born; the hawks swing free round 
many a Northern rock and strike at will 
’mid buzzing grouse and swerving wild 
fowl—but we have lost the art of the 
ancient falconers. The roar of villain- 
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ous saltpetre has stilled the hiss of 
jesses and the silvery note of the fal- 
con’s bell. 

The most typical of American hares, 
the so-called “ white rabbit,” the North- 
ern hare (ZL. Americanus), is a more 
interesting animal to the sportsman. 
He is a child of the snow, for whom the 
deep-piled drift and biting blast have 
no terrors. He is a resident of the 
wilds, where vast forests spread un- 
broken, where tangled thickets net the 
doubtful way, where wrecks of piled 
trunks mark the tornado’s path, where 
dusk swamps lie under the shadows of 
lonely hills. 

This hare is harmless to tilled soil’s 
products, and would have been utterly 
defenseless had not Nature noted his 
helplessness and conferred three special 
gifts upon him, of speed, coat, and foot. 
His long, narrow body is admirably 
calculated for readily passing between 
close-growing saplings, and of this, and 
his running powers, he knows well how 
to take advantage. As he is not robust 
enough to force his way through yield- 
ing snow, Nature has blessed him with 
the snow-shoe foot, and upon his great 
furry pads he can lightly patter over 
snow of any depth. His coat is a beauti- 
ful protection—light and warm as soft- 
est down. During the warmer months 
it is thin and brown as the roots and 
bark which shield his “form.” 

When the winds grow chill the coat 
thickens, and with the coming of the 
snow, it gradually changes color. The 
brown pales to a cream, and the cream 
whitens till only a darkish stripe down 
the back, and patches about the big, 
round eyes remain to tell of the sum- 
mer garb. Soon these too fade away 
till the hare is so nearly pure white that 
he may squat amid the snow and so 
closely match his surroundings as to 
escape even practiced eyes. 

It is well for him that this is so, for 
he has several deadly foes. Fisher and 
marten are lithe and sudden and swift 
in action. They can climb and drop if 
needs be, and their noses are very per- 
sistent on a trail through fallen stuff 
and hollow logs. They are powerful 
too, and they know not mercy. 

There are others! Suppose we go in 
fancy to the edge of the broad, black 
cedar-swamp, and, when the moon rides 
high, conceal ourselves where the last 
wave of cedars breaks against the boles 
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of the beeches and maples stationed on 
the hillside. Below our stand lies a 
frozen pond, white and level as a ball- 
room floor. The dark ring of cedars 
makes it appear as well lighted as 
though sun instead of moon hung 
aboveit. Such aspot might well serve 
as a playground for snow-elves, and 
it does. 

A white shape silently hops into the 
arena, See, it has reared upright, and 
is quite distinct against the dark border. 
Now it is off in a frolicsome race. Si- 
lent, ghostlike it flits over the snow, 
dodging here and there, frisking like a 
young lamb, kicking up its heels, now 
rushing for yards, now abruptly halting. 
An absurdly light-hearted performance 
but then this is a merry snow-elve in- 
deed. ‘There comes another. See the 
pair as they chase about—saw you ever 
the like for comical wigglings, bound- 
ings and kickings? The snow-elves are 
joyous to-night. 

Now, glance under yonder maple. 
There is a faint shadow upon the snow, 
which is not cast by the tree. That 
shadow has been there only ten minutes, 
but itis there for a purpose! Cannot 
you see it move? Gauge it by the tree- 
trunk, and you will see that it is slowly, 
very slowly, sliding down the slope. 
Now the front of it reaches a splash of 
moonlight, and you can see asharp point 
bearing straight for the players, while 
above the point are two other points 
pricked forward. It looks like the 
shadow of a fox, and events will surely 
follow that shadow ! 

Now, it has entered the fringe of 
cedars. Fix your eyes upon the players 
—you will not have long to wait. There! 
did you see that dark line rush into the 
light, while those two white streaks 
flashed towards the ‘friendly cedars? 
Reynard failed in his first charge, but 
he is strong and swift, and no doubt 
hungry as well, or he would hardly do 
what he is now doing—attempting the 
long chase. 

Slight noises from the cedars tell 
where the terrified quarry and eager 
despoiler are straining every nerve to 
increase and lessen the few yards which 
now separate them. A gentle life is the 
stake for which they race here under 
the heartless moon. Click, tick, you can 
just hear them as they bound, and rush, 
and swerve, from stump to clump, from 
open to cover, their soft coats parting 





the growth, their feet muffled in snow. 
What a pace they show! They have cir- 
cled the broad opening in a few 
seconds; they are swinging this way 
through yon tangle of taller growths. 
Hark! Did you hear that explosion of 
hollow thunder, that whipping and 
crashing of twigs? They ran too near 
a dozing grouse, and he roared up and 
bored through the cover on swift, strong 
wings before he had got his eyes open. 
He knows, and well he knows! The 
last time he was bounced out of bed he 
left two plumes from his big fan-tail 
under a nimble paw. They all know 
Reynard, and they stop not in the order 
of their going. 

Ah! The race is ended. That sharp 
cry of anguish, as pitiful a sound as 
ears ever heard, ringing through the 
black mystery of the cedars, tells the 
story—“ Red and all Red” has won. 
Some disturbed snow, a tinge of pink, 
a long-eared skull, two pairs of snow- 
shoes, a few tufts of silky fur—these 
will tell the searching mink to-morrow 
that the master-hunter was afield by 
moonlight. And the mink will take 
the head to his hole by the brook, and 
will swear to his wife that he killed the 
game, after a desperate chase, and that 
he was unable to carry the heavy car- 
cass through all that snow! 

Let us in fancy speed to another and 
similar swamp, and again take position 
above the playground. Here the quaint 
white folk are out in numbers—two— 
four—five—quite a party! Again the 
play and funny caperings as the ghostly 
frolic proceeds. 

Do you see that howed tree arching 
that narrow opening—that tree with 
the large brown knot upon its upper 
side? Rather curious that a knot as 
large as a half-bushel basket should 
have no snow upon it when all the rest 
of the trunk is white? Things are not 
what they seem in this case. That knot 
is surely a fixture; it does not move one 
hair’s breadth; it has not even quivered 
during half an hour. Never mind; it will 
quiver a hare’s breadth presently. Do 
you mark the smaller, rounded protu- 
berance at one end? Watch it, for a hare 
is hopping this way. There!—that round 
knob moved, following the direction of 
the hare. Now see those two wicked- 
looking yellow lamps, blazing like small 
incandescent lights. The fierce intent- 
ness of their glare almost makes one’s 
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flesh creep. A peculiar form of knot— 
a knot that throbs with hot life and 
twitches with steely strength. We are 
tracing a chain of destruction, and that 
knot’s one of the /ynx/ 

Look! look! knot’s gone—swift, silent, 
down to the snow below—and again 
that agonized cry. 

We have yet time to visit a third 
swamp. Here we are, the same old 
moonlit scene and Hare-Pierrot busy 
in the center of the stage. Upon the 
crest of the hill beyond the swamp great 
trees rear their bare arms, it seems, 
to the sky. “ Ho-ho-ho! Hoo-hoo!” A 
gruff hail cleaves the frosty air and is 
whispered back from the woods behind. 
It is repeated at intervals, and it rolls 
through the woods like the hoarse ques- 
tions and answers of befogged steam- 
ers. “Skr-e-a-k!” That grating, unoiled 
voice might well belong to a fiend, but 
it does not. All this ho-hooing and 
skr-e-a-k-ing is merely the ordinary con- 
versation of a pair of great horned owls. 
Mr. Owl thinks it about time for supper, 
and is asking the good lady concerning 
the prospects. 

A silent, drifting shadow overhead, a 
click as of claws upon bark, a creak of 
a swaying branch, and we see a black 
lump upon the top of a tall elm: As the 
moonlight touches it, we can even see the 
trim, feathery horns. Presently another 
shape shows upon another tree. The 
last looms larger than the first—it is 
Madam Owl, for, contrary to the usual 
run of things, she is bigger and stronger 
than her lord. The uncanny conversa- 
tion has ceased, for big eyes are busy 
examining the landscape. The hare 
still plays about, unconscious of his 
deadly peril. 

Only the faint creak of the branch 
tells when Madam leaves her airy perch. 
It may bea blur of the eye, or it may be 
her gliding shape which seems for an 
instant to show against the sky. She 
has gone—where? A shadow weaves 
among the trees; a mysterious, silent 
thing with great fans of wings passes 
our heads, so close that we might have 
touched it with a stick. Not a sound 
marks its progress. The white puffs of 
our breath are not more silent than that 
marvelous, gliding flight. 

Something dark swings in a lightning 
sweep low behind the cedars. Over 





their tops it comes, like a puff of sooty 
smoke. 


A soundless, zigzag cutting 
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downward, a swift forward bounce, a 
waving of dark fans upon the snow— 
and again that cry, half-strangled by the 
iron grip of deadly hooks. Alas! Poor 
Pierrot! 

We have observed the methods em- 
ployed by a few other enemies of poor 
puss. Let us now see how man plays his 
part in the deadly game. Great numbers 
of hares are taken during the colder 
months by means of fixed and spring 
snares. This, of course, is not worthy of 
the name of sport, being rather an oc- 
cupation for professional trappers and 
for country boys desirous of earning a 
few dollars by the sale of their victims. 

Any duffer who can make a noose of 
brass or copper wire and can affix his 
noose to a spring-pole or to a growing 
sapling can snare the white hare, for 
thisreason : The tracks in the snow tell 
him everything and enable him to deter- 
mine at a glance where to place his snare. 
Hares are great travelers, and, like the 
deer, they have regularly used crossings 
and runways. Thesnaring is not worth 
further discussion. But to hunt the hare 
fairly with good dogs is quite another 
matter. 

This branch of sport has a host of ear- 
nest supporters throughout the Northern 
States and Canada, and many fine dogs 
are kept for the sole purpose of driving 
the white fellows. Some hunters use na- 
tive foxhounds and cross-breds, such as 
are used todrive deer. Needless to say, 
the man who regularly hunts deer and 
hares will keep certain hounds for each 
kind of work. Hounds schooled to drive 
hares are a nuisance on a deer hunt, 
owing to their tendency to follow the 
lesser game when the greater is wanted. 
Smart harriers are excellent for hares, 
but perhaps the best dogs for the 
purpose are good-sized beagles. These 
enterprising fellows are unexcelled as 
trailers and have fine voices, while they 
are just large enough to have the neces- 
sary speed. The very small beagles 
will trail enthusiastically and make fine 
music, but they are comparatively slow. 
Moreover, their short underpinning is 
not the best pattern for work in deep 
snow, in which the cream of the hunting 
is usually to be had. The very small 
beagle is a dear little dog, true, game and 
interesting, but he shows to best advan- 
tage on the trail of the “ cottontail.” 

The started hare very frequently has 
a broad tract of country at his disposal, 
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and he may run straight away and never 
come back. As a general thing, how- 
ever, he runs in a big circle, returning, 
if missed by the gun, more than once to 
his starting-point. 

The handiest gun for hares is a 
twelve-gauge of good make and weigh- 
ing from seven to seven and one-half 
pounds. Such a gun will shoot from 
three to three and one-half drachms of 
good powder to the ounce of number 
six shot, without pounding its owner. 
The load given will stop any hare 
within forty-five yards, if the gun be 
held right. 

The popular method of hare-hunting 
is to seek asuitable cover and set the 
dogs to beating for the game, while the 
hunters idle about till one of the dogs 
opens to a find. The hare goes away 
like the wind with the dogs tonguing in 
hot pursuit. While the clamor of the 
chase is dying away in the distance, the 
hunter or hunters move towards the spot 
where the game was bounced from his 
form. Convenient logs and stumps offer 
more or less commanding elevations, 
and upon these the guns take positions. 
They wait for perhaps many minutes 
before the increasing music of the 
hounds proves that the hare has turned 
and is speeding back. 

At last the tongues fill the woods with 
noisy music—they are within one hun- 
dred yards now. He comes—which way ? 
A white thing like a snowy comet shoots 
across a narrow opening. One of the 
guns cracks, and a hare has been se- 
cured, or lost—quite often the latter, for 
a snap-shot from the top of alog is apt 
to be rather uncertain. Should the hare 
be missed, the hounds chase on, follow 
him round perhaps a much greater 
circle, and eventually bring him back to 
asurer gun. The sport is better than 
any printed description of it, for the 
coldest of men will glow with excite- 
ment when the eager dog-voices sweep 
down and he knows that the doubtful 
opportunity for a clean kill is at hand. 

One of the best of places for a gun 
to be posted is upon one of the narrow 
bush-roads which so often traverse a 
swamp of large extent. In such ground 
the hares are sure to have fixed cross- 
ing places, and as three flying skips will 
take a hare from cover to cover, a quick 
shot has just enough time for the prov- 
ing of his skill. I well remember two 
such swamp-roads, one a short journey 


from Toronto city, the other away back 
in the wilds of Michigan. These two 
swamps held many hares, so many in 
fact, that guns would score from five to 
fifteen during a short winter's day. 

One entirely unexpected run may be 
worth recording. A sudden thaw had 
melted every vestige of snow and filled 
creeks and ponds to the brim. I was 
out with a liver-colored pointer after 
the last quail of the season. During 
the tramp we came to a brush-covered 
knoll of about three acres and sur- 
rounded by water. Here some quail 
were found and a couple knocked over. 
The pointer was unsteady to shot, and 
an inveterate chaser of fur. I put him 
down in a slight hollow, gathered the 
birds, and was ready to move on, when 
a big hare bounced from a hollow log 
and went away as if Auld Hornie was 
at its short tail. The dog did not see 
it start, but there was fun to come. The 
white hare was very conspicuous upon 
the wet leaves, while the liver-colored 
dog was the reverse. 

The hare ran all around the knoll, 
being continually turned by the water. 
I watched the bobbing white as it 
worked further and further round until 
it was headed straight for the crouching 
dog. The hare never saw the dog till 
it had actually leaped over him ; and 
the dog never dreamed of the hare’s 
presence till the white body landed 
close beside him. Then there was a 
rush, and a yiff-yaff-yiff ! most improper 
in a pointer. 

Away they went about three yards 
apart, lickety-split. I yelled “’Ware 
fur! you blankety-blank fool, you! ’”’— 
but the dog paid no heed. He had 
read the cook-book and he was bound 
to do it, though it took a leg. In a 
moment I was laughing, for the dog 
was not much good anyway. But he 
was a runner, if nothing else, and be- 
fore they had gone two-thirds of the 
way round the knoll, he had his paws 
on the hare. Such a wailing vou never 
heard, for the dog would not kill. 
When I got to them, the hare, between 
the fright and the pawing, was so used 
up that I had to kill it. That fool-dog 
was so tickled, and so satisfied that he 
had done something clever, that I 
hadn’t the heart to wale him; besides 
what little damage could be done to 
such a brute, had been accomplished 
by my failure to stop him at the start. 
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THE END OF THE RUN. 














THE MIDNIGHT SUN, 


AT THE TOP OF EUROPE. 


By B. M. Allaire. 


HE trip to 
the North 
Cape adds 


to many 
other delightful 
features, that of 
a long sea voy- 
age in perfectly 
smooth water. 
A protecting 
line of beautiful 
islands guards 
the tourist who 
is a better trav- 
eler than sailor 
against the ago- 
nies of seasick- 
ness, and leaves 
him free to en- 
joy ascenery in many respects without 
parallel. Leaving Bergen, a pretty 
town on the west coast of Norway, the 
sail is through a succession of very beau- 
tiful land-locked sounds and channels, 
the entrances to a group of bays, or 
fjords, as they are called, known as the 
SéndemGre fjords. After touching at 
Trondhjem, the ancient capital of Nor- 
way, and passing Torghatten, an island 
of rock, rising eight hundred feet out of 
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the water, with a natural tunnel varying 
from sixty to two hundred and fifty 
feet in height directly through. it, the 
‘““Seven Sisters,” a series of mountain 
peaks each one higher than the last, 
are left behind. Then the vessel crosses 
the Arctic Circle and passes the Lofoten 
Islands, the seat of the great cod fish- 
eries of Norway. By this time the 
piercing and frosty air on deck will 
cause the traveler quite to realize that 
he is approaching the regions which 
have fascinated so many ardent explor- 
ers from Franklin to Greely and Peary. 
The wind is keen and sharp as a knife- 
edge, and there is a decidedly Arctic 
look about everybody who comes down 
to “thaw-out” in the comfortable cabins. 
But it is worth an effort to remain on 
deck, for now comes the grand and glo- 
rious Raftsiind, one of the finest bits of 
scenery on the whole trip. Great rugged 
peaks rise straight out of the water, 
streaked and crowned with snow, while 
lower down, torrents are pouring from 
their slopes. The fjord twists and winds 
about the bases of these mountains, foam- 
ing and seething against their jagged 
sides and about the huge rocky islands 
scattered in all directions; the channel 
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WHERE WINTER LINGERS IN THE LAP OF SPRING, 
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ONE OF THE LEVIATHANS OF THE DEEP. 


being, in many places, so narrow and 
so completely hidden by the succession 
of points round which it passes that one 
is indeed puzzled to tell where the 


steamer will turn the next minute. In 


some parts, the precipitous sides of the 
rocks are scarcely fifteen feet away from 
you ; and, passing on, now to the right, 
now entering into another arm of the 
fjord by a narrow inlet to the left, 
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the projecting rocks almost immediately 
shutting out from view the passage 
through which you came, it seems as if 
the steamer were fairly lost among that 
forest of snow-covered mountain peaks. 

So silent it is, too! Such a cold and 
awful silence! Only a few poor little 
houses scattered here and there in the 
sheltered clefts of the mountains as you 
approach the 
fishing villages, 
and once in a 
while a few gulls 
rise from the 
crevice of a rock 
and fly along 
near the steam- 
er, with a wild 
scream that is 
quite as lone- 
some as the 
dreadful still- 
ness. Here four 
or five cannons 
are usually fired 
at intervals, to 
give an oppor- 
tunity of notic- 
ing the wonder- 
ful echoes; and 
as these come 
thundering 
back, from one 
mountain after 
another, it seems 
almostas though 
some old Norse 
god might ap- 
pear and launch 
a thunderbolt at 
the venturesome 
tourist invading 
his ice - bound 
fastnesses. 

In the early 
morning the 
steamer reaches 
Tromsé, a thriv- 
ing commercial 
town of some six 
thousand inhab- 
itants, on an island separated by asound 
from the mainland. And after a hurried 
breakfast, all is busy excitement on 
board, for at Tromsé there is a Lapp 
encampment to be visited, and every 
one is eager for a first glimpse of this 
curious people. The boats are soon 
alongside, and in a few minutes there is 
an expectant crowd of tourists landed at 





A MOUNTAIN LAPP. 


the foot of a snowy mountain which 
seems to stand guard over the little har- 
bor on the fjord, and about the base of 
which, some few poor little wooden 
houses are clustered. 

A twenty-five minutes’ walk is rather 
an encouraging prospect as you stand 
there shivering, and the party starts 
forward through a bleak and desolate 
tract of land— 
so barren,socold 
and _ cheerless- 
looking! At 
last, when ex- 
ercise is begin- 
ning to make 
every one feel a 
little more com- 
fortable, on a 
hill straight 
ahead, there ap- 
pear what seem 
like a few bun- 
dles of sticks 
covered with a 
coarse white 
cloth, and a doz- 
en ormore queer 
little figures 
running about, 
or squatting on 
the ground, 
scarcely to be 
distinguished 
from the Esqui- 
mau dogs, near- 
ly as numerous 
as the figures. 

The encamp- 
ment of about 
forty or fifty 
Lapps consti- 
tutes one branch 
of the Tromsé 
encampment, 
which, as is the 
case with all the 
Lapp tribes now 
in existence, is 
given permis- 
sion by the 
Swedish Government to make these 
temporary homes wherever their in- 
clinations may lead them within the 
limits of a certain area of territory. 
For though the Norwegian and Swed- 
ish governments are one, as regards the 
king and general matters as to their 
mutual safety and dealings with foreign 
countries, they have separate systems 
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for the arrangement of their internal 
affairs and individual finances; and 
Sweden has the right to say where the 
Lapps shall build their poor little 
huts and fencein their reindeer till 
their wandering habits or the lack of 
food shall drive them elsewhere. On 
this occasion we found almost the whole 
encampment out in front of the tents 
selling a handful of native curiosities 
to those of the party in advance; and 
an odd-looking group they made! Flat 
and expressionless faces, with high 
cheek-bones, broad noses, and twinkling 
blue eyes, and with skins that look more 
like light-brown wrapping-paper than 
anything else. They seem like queer 
little pygmies, and it is a general matter 
of astonishment to find them so small. 
Their dress is mostly of skins, except 
their caps and a short kind of jacket 
which they wear underneath. A pair 
of clumsy leather shoes, skin or leather 
trousers reaching to the ankle and 


bound with thongs, a fur coat with long © 


sleeves and sometimes a hood, and a 
blue or red wool cap; and you have 
a genuine Laplander’s “swellest” cos- 
tume. 

The women look exactly like the 
men, in fact, you have some difficulty in 
telling them apart; and the babies are 
wrapped and bound into a _ sort of 
bark cradle, called a “kumso,” very 
much as our Indians do- with their 
papooses. 

Inside the little huts a few sticks were 
burning, and water was boiling in two 
or three small iron pots, while a pile 
of reindeer skins thrown in the cor- 
ner showed what the Lapp’s “ downy 
couch” affords in the way of warmth 
and comfort. They had a few spoons 
and knives made of walrus teeth and of 
bone, for sale. 

A little way off they had fenced ina 
small space for the safe-keeping of some 
seventy or eighty reindeer, and after 
showing the sleds and harnessing two 
of the deer, they, for a small fee, 
turned all the rest of them loose and sent 
the dogs and the boys after them, to 
chase them up and bring them back 
again ; and a pretty sight it was to see 
the deer bounding away in all directions, 
the dogs having plenty to do to bring 
them once more into quarters. 

The Lapps, whose origin many peo- 
ple consider quite as great a puzzle as 
that of the Basques, or of our Ameri- 
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can Indians, follow their peaceful ocecu- 
pations of hunting and fishing quietly 
among themselves in these little vil- 
lages or encampments, and they still 
number about twenty thousand in united 
Norway and Sweden. A quiet, sturdy 
and industrious little people, their habits 
are not of the most cleanly, and.they 
rarely, if ever, divest themselves of 
those skin coats, which form the chief 
article of dress. Each Lapp has a spoon, 
given him in early childhood, which he 
always carries with him and cherishes 
as his one great treasure ; and when he 
dies his spoon is buried with him. 

Troms6 itself is a much more bus- 
tling town than one would dream of find- 
ing away up in these desolate regions. 
Of course the inhabitants are all of the 
hardy fisher class, though a great many 
are engaged in trading and shipping 
the beautiful skins and furs, which are 
so handsome as to make one almost en- 
vious of the animals that wore them. 
The foxes, white, blue, and the valuable 
silver, are here seen at their best, to- 
gether with the cormorant and the love- 
ly eider-down, looking like the most 
beautiful, long-piled, fluffy velvet, of an 
exquisite gray and white color. 

The six thousand inhabitants of Trom- 
sé are, taken asa whole, a better-looking 
people than those in the majority of the 
Norwegian cities. All have the unvary- 
ing pink and white complexion one 
finds among these Northern races, not- 
withstanding the high winds and the 
glare of the snow and the water, gen- 
erally supposed capable of producing a 
beautiful crop of tan and freckles. 

Of course, in these poor, little, frozen 
places there is not very much to be seen 
but the harbors. Soafter a walk through 
the one main street of Tromsdé, and 
through a few narrow passages between 
the wretched little houses at the end of 
it, one will learn with surprise that there 
is a museum yet to be seen. A museum 
in that little town, built in between 
those snow-covered rocks! 

After climbing up the steep stairs of 
a large two-storied house, it is with sur- 
prise that you come upon five large 
rooms filled with a really interesting 
collection: All sorts of stuffed birds, 
including the eider-duck, and others 
about which, unfortunately, the Norwe- 
gian ticket attached can tell you noth- 
ing; a large case of some of the curious 
fish of the Polar waters, including fine 
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specimens of the gigantic tusks of the 
narwhal, and one monster himself, re- 
served as a piece de résistance ; Lapp 


exhibits and curiosities galore, which, 


would prove all the more interesting 
and attractive had not the live specimens 
themselves been so recently under in- 
spection, but still not without interest in 
making one more familiar with what 
little these poor creatures have to make 
life pleasant ; curious old wood figures, 
evidently taken from churches, proba- 
bly remarkable in nothing except in 
demonstrating a crude idea of art. 

Here at Tromsd, if one is fortunate 
as to weather, the Midnight Sun, or as 
someone has called it, “that most curi- 
ous freak in the museum of nature,” 
should be seen to good advantage, shin- 
ing steadily after a few minutes’ dip be- 
low the horizon shortly after midnight. 

On the following morning, or rather 
the same morning later, you awake to 
find yourself in Hammerfest, the most 
northern ¢ownz in the world, compris- 
ing something like two thousand in- 
habitants, principally interested in the 
whale-oil business, and one of the most 
picturesque little places to be met with 
on the entire trip. Its single street runs 
along the water, and is festooned in 
many places with long rows of fish— 
herring and cod—hanging from racks 
to dry in the wind, and skins of animals 
and birds are spread out and hung in 
all directions, so that the air is hardly 
as sweet and fragrant as it might be. 

By this time you have grown accus- 
tomed to fish. From the time the trip 
in Norway begins you get fish in every- 
thing. You breathe fish with the first 
breath you draw in any new place. You 
detect a new and varied flavor perhaps, 
but still fish, in every inhabitant of the 
place who passes. You find it in your 
room at the hotel and the sheets on 
your bed, while the towel upon which 
you attempt to dry your face in the 
morning, gives you a chance to see how 
you relish it combined with soapsuds. 
When you come down to breakfast, you 
feel quite sure that your napkin had 
been used to boil the cod or salmon 
which constituted the first course after 
the “ Smérbrod” at yesterday’s dinner ; 
and the same, ever-present tang greets 
you in your hot coffee and in the 
fried potatoes. How the dutter escapes 
is a mystery; but escape it does, for 
more delicious butter is rarely to be met 
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with than is to be had everywhere in 
Norway. 

One looks in vain for some little souv- 
enir to bring away from Hammerfest. 
Lapp spoons everyone buys at Troms6; 
the pretty skins and furs are not in 
the most carriable condition, and after 
meditating hopelessly over the assort- 
ment of fishing-tackle, stout boots, tin 
and pewter plates, blankets and sou’- 
westers which each shop contains, you 
give up in despair. 

Shortly after leaving Hammerfest, the 
steamer passes the great bird-cliff, the 
Stappan, and everyone is on deck to see 
this home of myriads of sea-birds of 
every description. It is a magnificent 
cliff, cut into a series of jagged peaks, 
the sides rising perpendicularly out of 
the water and worn by its action into 
notches and holes, in every one of which 
some bird has its home. As you look 
at it with the glass on the approach of 
the steamer, it presents a most curi- 
ous appearance, and seems as if the en- 
tire rock were dotted over with tufts 
of white cotton, and only when quite 
near can you see that each tuft is 
alive! Stopping a little distance off, 
the steamer fires a gun, and while its 
echoes are yet sounding among the 
mountains, there arises almost a scream 
from the twittering of millions of birds 
that now fly up into the air. The sky 
and the water are absolutely clouded 
with them, and still many more remain 
quietly sitting on the rock, where so few 
ever disturb them. 

And now comes the climax of the 
voyage. Mountains six thousand feet 
high on the one hand, the open sea on 
the other, you slowly approach the very 
top of Europe, and finally draw in sight 
of the North Cape itself. Two great 
headlands jut out into the green 
waters, with a series of snow-capped 
peaks, in strong contrast to their black 
masses, stretching away into the deso- 
late region behind; the sharp outline 
of the Cape itself stands clearly out 
against the cold, leaden sky, and such 
a solemn and impressive stillness reigns 
over everything that it seems like a pro- 
test against any further investigation of 
those mysteries which Nature chooses 
to freeze up around the undiscovered 
Pole. 

To land and climb to the top of the 
Cape is of course everybody’s ambition ; 
and then, having gazed upon what 
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seems infinity itself, and the purpose 
of the journey being accomplished, the 
steamer is ready to return. 

Leaving behind the North Cape in 
its grand and solitary beauty, you soon 
enter the Lyngenfjord, renowned for 
its superb scenery, and probably the 
finest of all the Norwegian fjords. It 
is passed at a distance on the north- 
ward trip, but now the steamer tra- 
verses its entire length, then turns and 
passes out into the open again. Of the 
Lyngenfjord it is only possible to say 
that all the most magnificent portions 
of a Switzerland, the snow-covered 
mountains and dividing valleys, with 
their accompaniments of glaciers and 
mountain-torrents, are here to be found 
with all that additional charm which 
water always adds, in the reflection of 
the mountain-peaks and deep valleys 
between. 

Three opportunisies of seeing the 
Midnight Sun constitute a most fortu- 
nate trip. One at Tromsé, where at 
midnight the sun sinks below the hori- 
zon for just a few minutes; one at 
Hammerfest, where it sets and immedi- 
ately begins to rise again; and the 
third, at the Cape itself, where at mid- 
night dark glasses and sunshades are as 
much in requisition as at midday. Of 
all months tor the Cape trip, July bears 
off the palm. 

After repassing Tromséd, you awake 
in the morning, realizing by the early 
ringing of the breakfast-bell that one 


more excursion is at hand; and within 
a quarter of a mile of the steamer lies 
the famous Svartisen glacier, said to be 


the largest in the world, except the one 


in Alaska, its great white mass seeming 
to extend quite down to the waters of 
the Svartisen-fjord. A much less Arc- 
tic temperature makes it easier for the 
party to be off betimes; and while on 
landing it is a matter of some surprise 
to find that a good mile walk lies be- 
tween the glacier and yourself, it is not 
long before you are picking your way 
over the loose stones and bowlders and 
across the muddy streams at its foot. 
At last, crossing a great hill of bits of 
ice, stones and sand, which have been 
amassed there for ages, and climbing 
upon a projecting ledge of ice, you are 
actually upon the Svartisen. A glori- 
ous picture meets the eye as you pause 
to look around. The fjord winds in, 
through an almost imperceptible pas- 
sage among the tall white mountain- 
peaks, all the more beautiful because 
their lower slopes are covered with 
green grass and low bushes, so much 
warmer is it ; and the water, as placid as 
a lake, reflects the mountain-tops and 
the steamer lying out in the middle. 
Starting in huge blocks of ice at your 
feet, and sloping backward over two 
mountains, to a height of twelve hun- 
dred feet, lies the glacier, a dazzling 
mass in the bright sunlight, full of crev- 
ices and caverns, formed by the crack- 
ing and crowding of the enormous 
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mass, and showing the loveliest tints and 
shades of that deep blue color peculiar 
to ice-caverns. 

Another great beauty of the Svar- 
tisen glacier, besides its lovely position, 
and the satisfaction of being able to 
stand directly at the foot, and look to, 
or rather toward, the top, is the straight- 


ness of the line which it cuts through | 


the green border of grass and bushes on 
either side. In the glaciers of Switzer- 
land, framed in by rocky borders, there 
is no such contrast of color, of the white 
and blue tints and the bright green 
surroundings, as can be seen at the 
Svartisen. Numerous smaller glaciers 
formed on the neighboring mountain- 
peaks, join this great one, which meas- 
ures altogether (¢hirty-five miles in 
length, and fez miles in width. 


A small river flows from underneath 
the glacier, at the foot ; and by following 
this up, and clambering as best you 
may over the crumbling and melting 
snow, you come to a small lake in the 
glacier itself, across which a boat will 
take you to the ice-caverns on the 
other side. By the time these have 
been explored, with wet feet, bedraggled 
skirts, and a good appetite, you are 
tired enough to make a speedy return 
to the steamer desirable ; and there is a 
noticeable lack of energy among the 
passengers during the rest of that day. 

The memories of the Svartisen will 
not be effaced by any scenery on the 
return, and after repassing Trondhjem 
and Molde, the delighted tourist arrives 
at Bergen, just two weeks from the 
time he sailed away. 





A WINTER DAY WITH THE DUCKS. 


By James R. Benton. 







. HROUGH one 
i of the hill- 
\ LE shadowed val- 


Es 
Fi |; leys of central 
V4 New York flows a 
{,, marrow, rapid river. 
ki— It is one of those 
~ clear, shallow, 
~ willow - bordered 

streams with pebbles 

which reflect the 
sunshine, while upon its banks are 
pleasant places where one may lie be- 
neath the trees and listen to the mur- 
muring ripple, or dream and doze 
through the summer afternoon, undis- 
turbed except by the sandpiper’s whistle 
or the rattle of the kingfisher. 

From spring to late autumn a duck 
is a rare visitor to the stream, but in the 
winter, when all the lakes and ponds 
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are frozen over, many of the so-called 
winter ducks seek their food in the 
rapid shallows of the river, where ice 
never forms. Of these ducks the most 
common are the goosander, the mer- 
gansers, the bay- breasted, and the 
smaller, but more beautiful, hooded 
variety. Not infrequently a buffle- 
head’s rotund little person appears for 
a short visit. The black and long- 
tailed ducks occasionally drop in, and 
now and then an unmistakable music 
of wings tells that a whistler is some- 
where within a radius of half a mile. 
The shooting is most difficult. The 
birds, naturally shy, have been trained 
by the experiences of autumn and 
early winter until they are almost 
unapproachable. Every feeding flock 
has a sentinel, whose keen glance is a 
well-nigh infallible safeguard to his 
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companions. His vigilance gives you 
frequent opportunities to practice hold- 
ing your temper. 

You may be stealing up to get a shot, 
and you raise your head ever so little 
to peer around, The watchful lookout 
in the river at once detects you; there 
is a faint gabble, a quick splashing, and 
you watch a small triangular bunch of 
objects disappear in the cold, gray 
distance. If you are good-natured you 
say with Bryant, “Vainly the fowler’s 
eye would mark thy distant flight to do 
thee wrong,” but, generally speaking, 
you are not in the mood for poetry, 
although you feel very keenly the force 
and meaning of the quotation. 

One cold, clear, winter morning I set 
out in company with a friend to ascer- 
tain what might be the result of a day’s 
trial of human wits against wildfowl in- 
stinct. The weather during the past 
week had been severe and the unfrozen 
places in the river were few and far be- 
tween. 

We had planned to walk across coun- 
try to an open stretch some three miles 
down stream, and thence hunt up the 
valley as far as daylight, tendency to 
weariness, or our success might decide 
for us. The sky was cloudless, and the 
frost crystals sparkled in the moonlight 
like miniature reflections of the stars. 

There was a strong crust, and as we 
stepped briskly along, the creaking snow 
and tingling air confirmed the ther- 
mometer’s report of “five below.” 
There was just light enough for shooting 
when we reached our destination. The 
overhanging branches of the willows 
were thickly floured with frost. The 
falls of the mill-pond above made a thin 
noise like hissing steam, while the mist 
rose so thickly from the open space be- 
fore us that the water was invisible. 

The ducks’ eyes, however, were better 
than ours, for we had not walked many 
paces along the bank when we heard a 
splash and flutter, and eight birds took 
wing. As they cleared the mist our 
four barrels rang out. Three birds 
whirled over into the water and one 
struck the ice with a sounding thud. 

This was a cheerful beginning, and 
while the professor acted the part of 
retriever I watched the four survivors 
making up the valley. After flying a 
quarter of a mile they circled and 
alighted. They were now well roused 
and alive to their danger, and the posi- 
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tion they had taken rendered approach 
wellnigh impossible. 

The professor, thinking that when 
flushed they might fly back down stream, 
preferred to take the easier chance. He 
concealed himself behind a fence and 
proceeded to trust to luck. The labori- 
ous part fell to me. 

I walked from the river until I reached 


‘a point opposite the ducks and about 


three hundred yards from them. I then 
started directly toward the fowl, stoop- 
ing as I drew nearer; then creeping on 
hands and knees, and finally lying flat 
and crawling like a snake. 

It was cold work, but I cautiously 
wriggled along until within fifty yards 
of the stream; then I leaped up and 
ran swiftly toward the birds, or rather 
toward the place where they had been, 
for when I reached the bank, expecting 
to use both barrels, there was nothing 
to use them at. 

For a second I stood wondering, but 


*“my wonder was soon changed to that 


state of mind in which men say things 
they afterward regret, by the sound of a 
distant splash. The ducks, suspecting 
danger, had paddled a long distance up 
stream, and when I made my rush they 
promptly flew away, still heading up the 
valley, thereby leaving the waiting pro- 
fessor in the lurch also. As I stood 
watching them I began to realize that it 
was a cold day. 

We started again in pursuit, and soon 
a single buffle-head rose wild, and after 
flying a few hundred yards dropped 
into the middle of a long, open shallow. 
He swam a few feet, first in one direc- 
tion and then another, as though to try 
the strength of the current ; next with 
quick dips he gave himself a small bath, 
and then, shaking off the drops, he stood 
up on his tail with breast thrown out, as 
though inhaling a few lungfuls of the 
cold, pure air. After a dab or two at 
his plumage he raised his head and 
looked about, as much as to say, “Guess 
I’m all right,” and I guessed he was too. 

The bank was scarce six inches high, 
and there was no tree or. stump near it. 
In the middle of the stream, however, 
just below the duck, I noticed an old 
log with thick and spreading roots at- 
tached, that had stranded in the shal- 
lows. Here was my only chance. Get- 
ting upon the ice, I carefully kept the 
old root covering the duck. Soon I 
reached the end of the ice, and had 
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to step into the water, which almost 
reached the tops of my high boots. I 
waded nearer and nearer, until I finally 
crawled up behind the stump. 

After a moment’s pause to brace my 
nerves I slowly raised my head. The 
quick little duck could scarcely have 
seen my cap before he was ten feet in 
the air. But I was ready for him. A 
glance over the barrels—a puff of smoke 
—and another victim yielded to the in- 
contestable argument of a charge of 
number sixes. AsI picked up the little 
duck I must have dropped our luck, for 
though we walked until late in the after- 
noon our game-bags grew no weightier. 

Once we climbed to the summit of a 
long ridge that rose like a relic of the 
mound - builders from the plain and 
ended abruptly, making a steep bluff at 
the river-bank. From this was an ex- 
tensive view. The winding course of 
the stream here and there flashed out 
as if for light and air, and then again 
hid in the darkness beneath the ice. 
The wide meadows stretched on either 
side, with their straggling fences and 
snow-capped haystacks. The great 
white hills were shaded with gray woods 
of beech and maple, deepened by dark 
and shadowy hemlocks. 

No ducks were visible, but a flock of 
snow-birds flew twittering by, and the 
whistle of shore-larks came plaintively 
from a weed-grown pasture. As we 
stood listening we heard the mellow 
voice of a hound among the hills, and 
saw him, a dark spot upon the snow, 
plodding across the open fields. At 
least a half-mile ahead another moving 
speck told us that Reynard was afield, 
and that some honest gunner was likely 
awaiting the sly fellow’s coming along 
a well-known runway in the shadowy 
woods. 

We walked on again, mile after mile, 
until finally, filled with chilly disgust, 
we turned our backs to the river and 
set out for home. But, as Silas Wegg 
says, “ Upon the hill I turned, Mr. Bof- 
fin, to take one last fond look, sir.” We 
gazed down the valley long and ear- 
nestly, with that anxious intensity that 
fills the sportsman’s eye when he is 
about to give up the last chance of see- 
ing game—a gaze that, if there be any 
truth in the theory of hypnotism, ought 
surely to bring game from the uttermost 
horizon ; and in this case it did. 

Just as I gave a sigh of resignation 
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and was about to turn my disappointed 
eyes away, I saw, far in the distance, a 
few dark specks move across a cloud; 
then they were lost in the haze. Again 
they came into view, and, as they grew 
upon our sight, they soon established 
their identity as a small bunch of ducks 
flying rapidly up the valley. 

Crouching behind the fence we 
watched them pass, circle and alight at 
the upper end of an old mill-pond 
where, on either bank, a scanty growth 
of. swamp- willows straggled to the 
water's edge. Taking advantage of 
this cover, we stole toward the stream ; 
but we were still a long shot away when 
we heard the warning splash, and leaped 
up just in time tosee the birds clear the 
water. 

It was a hard chance, but our last. 
We snapped our guns to our shoulders, 
and twe charges whistled after them. 
A few white feathers whirled down to 
the water, the last of the flock wavered, 
recovered, wavered, lurched, and tum- 
bled “ splashily ” into the shallows, while 
the survivors turned back whence they 
came and vanished in the twilight. 

We again turned our faces homeward, 
and, in order to prove that old saying, 
“the longest way round is the shortest 
way home,” to be rank nonsense, we 
took a short cut across the ice at the 
end of the pond. 

Now, it is a fact that if you are seek- 
ing for the thickest, strongest ice you 
must not look for it under the snow- 
drifts along the edge of a stream. 
Entirely oblivious of this, we boldly 
started to walk across a small mill- 
trace. As we stepped upon the border- 
ing snow-bank there was a sudden 
yielding sensation, a quick, impulsive 
movement, and we struck bottom, hav- 
ing descended through three feet of 
exceedingly cool water on the way 
down. For a moment we stood as if 
dazed, while the chilly liquid gurgled 
cheerily into our boots. Then, as our 
eyes met and each saw his ridiculous 
appearance reflected in the other’s face, 
we smiled in spite of ourselves. As we 
splashed out the professor grimly re- 
marked that there were several ways of 
going “ducking,” and we were trying 
them all on. 

Our moist condition hurried our re- 
turn, and we stepped along at a lively 
gait, to the musical accompaniment of 
the water “ sloshing” in our boots. 
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RACING SCHOONERS. 


By R. B. Burchard. 


HE large 
expendi- 
ture of 


2 money 
“and brains on 
" +yacht-racing 
during the last 
quarter of a century has elevated the 
craft of yacht-designers among the 
ranks of scientific professional men. In 
old times the designer and builder were 
one and the same man. A block model 
was whittled out and submitted for ap- 
proval ; it was then sawed into sections, 
the lines taken off and “laid down,” 
and the boat built more or less accu- 
rately in accordance with them. 

After the trial-trip, a process of cut- 
ting off and adding on was commenced, 
which frequently lasted throughout the 
life of the yacht. The nature of the 
materials now used, and the methods of 
construction employed, would alone pre- 
clude the unlimited continuance of this 
practice, although in the case of some of 
our finest yachts we frequently hear of 
experimental alterations. These, how- 
ever, generally apply to trim and ballast 
and that portion of the keel which is 
really extraneous to the hull. The nicety 
of calculation in such a vessel as the 
Defender, built largely from materials 
previously not thus employed, floating 














exactly upon the predetermined water- 
line, and carrying her enormous sail- 
spread at about the expected keeling 
angle, is a triumph of scientific pro- 
cedure. 

The construction of the sail-plan is 
quite as important as that of the hull. 
A mast “stepped” a foot or two out of 
place will always be a source of trouble. 
When hulls were boxes such points 
made little difference, save in the strain 
on the arms and backs of the helms- 
men ; but in the yachts with short water- 
lines and deep fins, an error in figuring 
the relative positions of the center of 
effort of the sails, and the center of the 
lateral resistance of the hull to the water, 
will result in the vessel’s sailing in all 
sorts of directions independent of the 
rudder. In the little boats, which are, 
in their way, affairs quite as scientific 
as the big ones, the designer tries to 
dodge the difficult problem by contriv- 
ing acenterboard which may be moved 
fore and aft as well as up and down. 
To meet the varying conditions as the 
centers change on various points of sail- 
ing, this is a useful device ; but it would 
be impracticable in the large boats un- 
less a racing-machine were devised such 
as man has not yet seen. 

Theoreticaliy the center of effort 
should be located directly over the 
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center of lateral resistance. But design- 
ers depart from this rule in accordance 
with their originality and their experi- 
ence, and the location of the centers is 
the last of the secrets to be divulged con- 
cerning a yacht. If aschooner is planned 
and trimmed so as to have a weather- 
helm in a light air she will wear out a 
man an hour in ordinary sailing. If 
she trims while sailing on the wind so 
that her owner may gracefully handle 
her with one hand and without break- 
ing his starched collar, the vessel must 
have a slight lee-helm in very light airs. 
This means that the center of effort has 
been moved forward. 

But these centers, so readily located 
on the plans, do not remain fixed in the 
vessel herself. Therefore, all calcula- 
tions are more or less approximate. As 
the momentum of the vessel increases, 
it is found that the center of resistance 
moves aft, and of course the center of 
the sails varies with every varying po- 
sition of the boat. This is one of the 


reasons why yacht-designing must. al- 
ways be an art as well as a science. 
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Everything about the form of a boat— 
sail-plan, hull, keel, centerboard, rud- 
der—rounds up in the problem of the 
location of the centers, The trial-trip 
is an event fraught with anxiety even 
to the most expert, and happy is the 
designer whose vessel “hangs” and 
“trims” right from the start. Certain 
it is that the work done in the last two 
or three years has been wonderfully ac- 
curate in this regard. 

After the yacht is finished the troubles 
of the skipper begin, and there are 
many of them which he keeps locked in 
his stalwart breast, only to be unfolded 
in the confidences of the cabin. For 
racing-yachts are like mettlesome horses, 
and have tricks to be mastered which 
are frequently unsuspected and diffi- 
cult to explain. More than once have 
yachts of the largest and swiftest types 
been known to take the bit in their 
teeth, so to speak, and run away with 
their astonished skipper, until they 
were rounded up by letting all the fore- 
sheets fly. 

Sometimes a boat with an obedient 
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weather- helm on a beam wind will, 
when the wind blows hard over the 
quarter, take a notion to do surprising 
things in the way of yawing off in a 
perilous fashion, and sometimes be- 
comes unmanageable. This was noticed 
years ago, especially in the very deep, 
narrow cutters which were developed 
under the old English measurement 
tule. The deep, fin-keels of latter-day 
build are said to occasionally be guilty of 
the same perverseness. Some of the old 
schooners were terrors to steer down the 
wind and at times required two or three 
men on the wheel. The yachts of the new 
type, in ordinary sailing, steer easier 
and truer; but it is the unusual con- 
ditions that are dangerous, and one is 
safer ‘not to vex the capricious disposi- 
tions of the modern beauties with the 
annoyances of the high-seas. 

Among the modern schooners which 
embody a happy combination of speed, 
comfort and seaworthy power the Lasca 
is a notable example. Her dimensions 
are as follows: 
ft.; water-line, 89.9 ft.; beam, 23 ft.; 
draught, 10.8 ft. Her gross tonnage 
is 121.23, and net tonnage 115.17 tons. 
The Lasca is a steel centerboard 
schooner, built by Henry Piepgras at 
City Island in 1892, from the plans of A. 
Cary Smith. That this yacht is not of 
the type whose value is cut in two or 
quartered as soon as they are beaten on 
the racing-course is evidenced by the 
fact that after her owner, Mr. John E. 
Brooks, had had four seasons’ use of her, 
during which he had cruised over 15,000 
miles in American and foreign waters, 
he sold her to Mr. James S. Watson, of 
Rochester, N. Y., for nearly $40,000. 

The Lasca was designed as an ocean 
cruiser, and was therefore built with 
great fullness at the lower part of the 
cross-section. She has an easy bilge 
with nearly straight lines from water- 
line to keel, or with no hollowing out 
under the floor. This form is radically 
opposed to the latest idea of speed and 
stability as exemplified in the newest 
racing-yachts, but it is essential in a 
seagoing yacht. Such a vessel will ride 
the sea with ease where a boat which has 
hard bilges and is cut hollow underneath 
the floor would be in a precarious con- 
dition. The yachts of the latter type 
are popular for the present, because, 
when ballasted by a deep keel, they are 
fastin smooth water. Caught, however, 


Over-all length, 119. 
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in a heavy sea with no wind to steady 
her, a boat of this type would be in a 
fair way to “slat” her masts out. 

The Yampa is another example of 
A. Cary Smith’s seagoing yachts. She 
is practically an enlarged /roguots, and 
was built for Mr. Chester W. Chapin, 
the former owner of the latter yacht. 
Her dimensions are: Over-all length, 
134 ft.; water-line, 110.9 ft.; beam, 27 
ft. and draught, 14 ft. The Yampa is 
now owned by R. Suydam Palmer, and 
was, last season, chartered to Edward 
Browning, of Philadelphia. Her frames, 
like those of the Lasca, make a straight 
V from keel to water-line, and she is a 
very comfortable vessel in a seaway. 
That she is fast under favorable condi- 
tions is shown by the record of a run, 
under full lower sail and topsails, of 595 
nautical miles in fifty hours, from Ten- 
eriffe to Cadiz. 

The last of the remarkable fleet of 
schooners designed by A. Cary Smith 
previous to the building of the Amorita 
is J. Berre King’s Elsemarie. 

The Shamrock was the forerunner of 
the Emerald. She was built in 1887 as 
a sloop, four years after the Grayling 
and the Fortuna, and six years before 
the Emerald. 

The form of her hull indicates the 
transition between the old yachts and 
the new. She has the long, low, rock- 
ered keel of the old type, but all her 
ballast (about thirty tons), excepting a 
little trimming lead (about a quarter of 
a ton), is on the outside. It is distrib- 
uted throughout nearly the entire length 
of the keel, running aft to the stern- 
post. She has a long clipper stem of 
the old type, with hollow bow lines. 
There are only 4.4 ft. fore overhang, 
and this measurement is taken well 
out on the figurehead. The aft over- 
hang, however, is 9.1 ft. The stern is 
narrowed down to 8 ft. in width. The 
extreme beam of the yacht is 20.3 ft. 
The topsides tumble home from abaft 
amidships to the stern. 

The Shamrock was designed by her 
original owner, J. Rogers Maxwell, and 
she, with the Sea Fox, designed by A. 
Cass Canfield, are notable examples of 
modern racing-yachts which have been 
both designed and sailed by Corinthian 
yachtsmen. Mr. Maxwell has sailed in 


nearly all of the important regattas in 
New York Bay and Long Island Sound 
since 1865. 


His first boat, the 30-ft. 











sloop Black Hawk, was originally a cat- 
boat built by Harry Smedley, then a 
noted builder, for Harry Haydock. This 
boat was of the type then popular, with 
straight stem and transom, measuring 
the same on the water-line as on deck. 
Mr. Maxwell’s second boat was the 
cabin sloop Slack Hawk, which was 34 
ft. water-line and 38 feet over all. Next 
he owned the sloop Peerless ; then the 
open sloop Carrie. He built the sloop 
Daphne, 48 feet over all, in 1868. She 
was sold in 1871, andre-named Christine. 
The same year the 54-ton sloop Peerless 
was built, and afterwards changed into 
aschooner. Mr. Maxwell built the 
schooner Crusader, 118 tons, in 1880. 
She was dismasted in a race off Sandy 
Hook, and then rebuilt. He owned the 
sloop Daphne, which he sold in 1887 to 
Commodore G. C. W. Lowrey, so that 
she became subsequently the flagship 
of the Larchmont Yacht Club. It was 
therefore with no ’prentice hand that 
Mr. Maxwell undertook the designing 
of a great racing-sloop in 1887. 

The Shamrock was originally a wood 
sloop, built by J. F. Munn and H.C. 
Wintringham at South Brooklyn, from 
the designs of her owner. She was 
subsequently altered into a schooner by 
Mr. Wintringham and her form some- 
what improved. She was given a new 
bow, being entirely rebuilt for about 
fifteen frames from the stern. Her 
water-line was lengthened about two 
feet, and she was given a harder bilge. 
To accomplish the latter alteration the 
planking was taken off and a crescent- 
shaped piece secured to each tim- 
ber. She proved to be a remark- 
ably fast schooner, although 
beaten by the Alsemarie. She 
was sold in 1893, when the 
Emerald was built, to Wil- 
lard P. Ward, of New 
York, who is her pres- 
ent owner. 

To show what a slight 
increase of sail will do 
for -a boat, the cases 
of Elsemarie and 
Shamrock may be 
cited. The £ise- 
marté at first 
had avery short 
main - topmast, 
and in a race 
with Shamrock 
was beaten to 
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windward. The reason was that the 
club - topsail was set too low down, 
and the peak could not be set up as 
it should be, because it would at once 
spoil the topsail. The consequence was 
Shamrock beat her easily. The betting 
was at once on Shamrock, for it was 
known that she could beat E/semarie on 
a broad reach, or before the wind. At 
once a new foretopmast was made for 
the Elsemarie eight feet longer than the 
old one, and so much more sail put in 
spinnaker and balloon jib-topsail. At 
the same time a No. 2 jib-topsail could 
be set in the place of the “baby.” The 
next meeting the E/semarie ran away 
from Shamrock before the wind. 

The Marguerite is a centerboard 
schooner built in 1888 for R. Suydam 
Palmer by G. Lawley & Son, Boston, 
from the designs of the late Edward 
Burgess. She is now owned by Henry 
W. Lamb, of New York. She is 96.11 
ft. over all, 79.11 water-line, 21 ft. beam, 
and 11 ft. draught. In 1895 she beat 
Mayflower and Mon Reve, July seven- 
teenth, Eastern Yacht Club, on actual 
and corrected time, winning the first 
prize of the club and the Puritan Cup. 
She was second to Emerald at Larch- 
mont, July fourth, and also at the 
American Yacht Club on the following 
day. She was fifth in the Commodore’s 
Cup race July twenty-ninth, and on 
the following day she was beaten by 
Ariel and /roquots. On August third she 
defeated /roguois, but lost to Ariel. 
On August fifth she was second to A7zel. 

The Elsemarie like the /roguots isa 
little vessel in which one might cruise 
in comfort, anywhere along the coast, 
without a twinge to his nerves when 
the wind whistled through her 
rigging o’ nights. In fact she 

was built in 1893 for a cruise 
\ to the Bay of Fundy. Out 
\\. of forty-five races she has 
won thirty-two. During 
the season of 1895 she 

sailed eighteen races, 
of which she was 


:, first in two, 
a second in ten, 
i » third in two, 


sixth in one, 
and in one 
race with 
Amorita 
she did not 
finish. 





ZINTOs: 
AN EPISODE OF GREAT SLAVE LAKE. 


By H. T. Munn. 


sat cross-legged before the burn- 

ing logs in his lodge, smoking 

his pipe and gazing thoughtfully 
into the fire. Overhead, hung on poles 
lashed crosswise from doorto back, were 
long black strips of deermeat, brown 
“dépouillés”” or backfats, tongues, half- 
dried red-looking sides with the rib- 
bones taken out, long marrowfats, and 
over all, two heads placed there to keep 
the brains from freezing, till such time 
as they might be used in the tanning of 
the deerhides to leather. 

Zinto was contented, and he looked 
it. Bales of dried meat were piled round 
the back of the lodge, his dogs were in 
good trim toundertake the coming musk- 
ox hunt, he had warm clothes to wear, 
and enough tobacco to last him with care 
till the Christmas foregathering at the 
far-away Hudson Bay fort. Perhaps 
the only thing that troubled him was 
the fact that he had no children, for 
the Couteaux Jaunes Indians believe 
that a bad devil possesses a childless 
lodge. 

The flap-door was swung back, and a 
good-looking sturdy girl entered, and 
flinging down a network bag, made of 
fine “ babiche” (or rawhide), and gayly 
trimmed with tassels of bright wool, 
proceeded to dust the snow off her 
moccasins, leather leggings and short 
skirt. From the bag she took three 
whitefish, and placed them on the cross- 
poles overhead, where the smoke was 
curling upwards in blue wreaths. 

“It is far to go to the nets,” she re- 
marked, “and the deer are passing 
seldom; Salteethi says the musk-ox 
hunt starts when the moon is a week 
old.” 

“Wagh!” grunted Zinto. “To hunt 
a day sooner in the deer month is to 
hunt a day less in the month of the 
big wind! I am ready to-morrow.” 

Gloona (the White Mouse) threw off 
her deerskin capote, and squatting down 
before the fire, reached for a half- 
laced snow-shoe, and commenced weav- 
ing the “ babiche” with deft fingers. 

“ Ateachili does not go,” she said, 
without looking up from her work; “he 


ax a Couteaux Jaunes Indian, 


has the sickness in his back, and cannot 
travel fast.” 

“Huh!” responded Zinto. “ His back 
was well until he killed the six otter 
by the Big Lake; he is lazy, now he has 
enough fur to trade for a little tobacco 
and tea. You join his mother’s lodge 
while we are away.” 

Some two weeks later the camp was 
astir and busy. The shrill cries of the 
women, from lodge to lodge, mingled 
with the wail of children and the yelping 
of dogs, the jingle of many sleigh-bells 
forming an under-current of sound, as 
the dogs shook themselves in their 
newly donned harness, or fought with 
a rival team, to the confusion of traces 
and tie-strings. Farewells were ex- 
changed in profusion—for an Indian of 


. these tribes never goes away for even 


a few days without taking an elaborate 
good-bye of all his relations—and the 
party of eight dog-sleighs and twelve 
men wound their way across the lake 
hard by the camp, till they looked 
against the sky-line like a long, black 
serpent on the white snow. Then the 
lodges were all struck, and the old men, 
the boys and women, moved down toa 
fishing place ten miles away, to await 
the hunters’ return. 

Days, then weeks, passed by, and they 
began to look anxiously to the north 
for the returning hunters. Fish were 
scarce on the usual feeding grounds, 
and the nets and trout lines had to be 
set far out on the lakes, necessitating a 
weary cold tramp, often in freezing fog 
or against biting winds. Ateachill, 
whose back had very soon got better 
after the departure of the hunters, 
would do for Gloona this woman’s work, 
and in many other ways make her life 
(for an Indian woman) one of compara- 
tive ease; and when, in the evenings 
after Ateachili’s deaf old mother was 
asleep, they would talk together, he was 
ever mysteriously hinting at “ bad medi- 
cine” that was on Zinto’s lodge, and 


expressing his willingness to aid Gloona 
if she needed it, till her superstitious 
Indian nature wrought in her the belief 
that trouble was before her. 

Shorter and shorter grew the days, 

















lower and lower to the south sank the 
midday sun, and presently furious snow- 
storms, thick fogs and howling gales 
announced that the month of the big 
wind was at hand. And when the moon 
was two weeks past the crescent shape 
she had been when the hunters departed, 
which is six weeks of time, sleigh-bells 
were heard on the frosty air, and half 
the musk ox hunters, among whom was 
Zinto, trailed slowly, wearily into camp. 

Zinto and three more Indians with 
their dog-trains had, it transpired, sep- 
arated from the others while far out in 
the musk-ox country, and their hunt 
had been a failure. Of the twelve good 
dogs belonging to them, only six stag- 
gering shadows answered the feeding 
call, and weakly fought for the scanty 
portion of food allotted to them; only 
one beggarly musk-ox robe apiece 
would each of the four lodges have to 
trade at Christmas. ‘“ Yes,” said Gloona 
to herself, that night, “I feared that 
bad medicine was on the lodge. Did 
not a ‘karchough’ (an Arctic hare) 
that I had placed securely on the cross- 
poles fall into the fire and the fur burn 
before I could save it?” 

From Zinto she heard a terrible story 
next day. After the party had sepa- 
rated, Zinto had left the line of march, as 
usual, to look for musk-ox sign; he 
walked far and fast, and at dark found 
himself yet some way from the place 
agreed on tocamp. While crossing a little 
lake, he had happened to look back and 
perceived against the sky-line a large 
and shadowy thing following in his line 
of march. Though Zinto ran as he 
never ran before, the thing was behind 
him till he reached the camp, yet when 
he shouted to his comrades and they 
came out, they saw nothing. He could 
not describe the thing, and did not seem 
sure whether it had two legs or four, but 
its size grew with each telling till it as- 
sumed gigantic proportions. 

Now all through the North there is a 
story believed, of the presence of an evil 
spirit, called 7he Enemy. No one who 
has seen it can ever describe it, and 
very few see it and live to tell the tale, 
while ill-luck and misfortune must dog 
the steps of whoever has once seen this 
thing, till it chooses to withdraw its evil 
influence. 

Gloona did not say much, but she was 
quite certain in her mind that Zinto had 
seen The Enemy ; and when some few 
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days later the rest of the musk-ox hunt- 
ers returned and announced that they 
had made a good hunt, and showed 
their loaded dog-trains and well-fed 
dogs, Gloona was more than ever sure 
that Ateachili was right when he told 
her that bad medicine was on Zinto’s 
lodge. Then remembering her childless 
marriage, she wept bitterly, for she 
loved Zinto well. 

Christmas came, and Zinto and his 
companions went to the fort, as had 
always been the custom, for the Jour de 
l’An; but it was only the necessities, 
such as powder, ball, fish-twine, and the 
like, that he was able to buy. 

Even Zinto noticed that the “ sickness 
in the back” was only with Ateachili 
when a party was formed to go on any 
long journey ; and, perhaps, he was the 
only man in the camp who did not know 
of the admiration Ateachili had for 
Gloona. 

Zinto rallied Ateachili on his _lazi- 
ness, and when, on his return, he found 
that Ateachili had trapped two valuable 
foxes—a black and a silver—he con- 
gratulated him heartily and told him his 
sickness in the back brought him good 
luck. 

Zinto’s ill-luck persistently stayed 
with him through the winter, and he 
made less fur than any of the others, 
and Gloona felt very miserable, for she 
loved good clothes, and tea and tobacco ; 
and she thought, too, that Zinto was not 
so kind to her now. 

The winter days grew longer and 
longer, the snow got wet and heavy, the 
caribou commenced to return from the 
big woods, on their journey to the sea, 
and though fur was rather scarce, the 
lodges all had abundance of meat. 

With blustering March at their heels, 
those Indians who had plenty of dogs 
arranged another musk -ox hunt, and 
Zinto was unable to go as he had but two 
dogs. This proved a successful hunt. 

Again did Gloona think of Ateachili’s 
often repeated words, “ Bad medicine 
is on Zinto’s lodge,” and she sighed 
heavily. y 

Zinto’s canoe was the most empty 
looking of them all when the Big Lake 
once more carried them lightly on its 
bosom, and the Indians started on their 
journey to the spring gathering at the 
fort. On this journey Ateachili’s old 
mother died, and Zinto hospitably wel- 
comed him into his lodge. 
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It was about two weeks after their 
arrival at the fort, when Ateachili en- 
tered the lodge and sat down before the 
fire where Gloona was hard at work. 

“ Zinto is at the big house,” said Atea- 
chili; “he has very little fur, and his 
debt is large. The master,” he con- 
tinued, “has given me much for my fox- 
skins; I have tea and flour and tobacco 
in plenty, and two new blankets.” 

Gloona sighed; Zinto was sick, had 
no new blankets and very little tea, 

“T have also some new knives, and a 
shawl and a bright petticoat like the 
interpreter’s wife wears.” 

“You have no wife,” said Gloona, 
turning a shade darker as she spoke. 
“Why do you buy those things?” 

Ateachili bent forward and caught 
her hand. “Come with me,” he whis- 
pered ; “come to my lodge, and all is 
yours. See, you have no warm clothes, 
no tea, no tobacco, no new knives or 
axes, no new blankets. All these I have, 
and much more; I have new iron traps 
that will catch the black foxes easily 
next winter, I have plenty of powder and 
ball to kill the caribou. Come with me, 
little one, and we will join another tribe 
far away!” 

Gloona shook her head. “ Zinto is 
good to me,” she said; “it is not his 
fault we have no fur to trade.” 

“No,” Ateachili replied intensely ; 
“bad medicineis on his lodge. He will 
never dream good dreams. No children 
will ever come to hunt and trap for him. 
He has seen The Enemy, and evil will 
ever be on him.” 

Gloona shuddered. With the children 
of the North superstition is deeply a 
part of their nature, and she believed 
that evil was on Zinto’s lodge, and per- 
haps must ever remain there if he had 
seen this thing. A great dread fell on 
Gloona. She felt sure something dread- 
ful would happen to Zinto. If it did, 
why — Ateachili was a lucky hunter, 
and she would have to find another man 
or go as drudge in some lodge she dis- 
liked. But when she thought of strong, 
tall, brave Zinto, her mind was instant- 
ly made up, and she said, nervously, 
“No, Ateachili ; while Zinto lives he is 
my hunter; you must not ask me this 
thing again, for I love him, and will not 
leave him. Forget that these words 


have been spoken, and share our lodge 
as before.” A moccasined footfall sound- 
ed softly outside, and Zinto entered. 


_edge should pierce its tender side. 
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Gloona’s tireless fingers still weaved the 
hunting bag and she sighed moodily. 

“The master is hard to deal with this 
year ; he will give me no more debt ex- 
cept a little powder and ball. I have 
had bad luck since the musk-ox hunt.” 

* * ok * * 

It was a week or so later than this 
when Ateachili proposed to Zinto they 
should go together to an island he knew 
of on the Big Lake, where he had seen 
birch trees straighter and bigger than 
anywhere else, and they would together 
make canoes for the summer caribou 
spearing. 

“But,” quoth Ateachili, “only to you 
and Gloona will I show this place, or all 
the Indians will come and take bark, 
and there will be none left for another 
year.” 

“T will get Tsziena’s light canoe,” re- 
marked Zinto. 

It was the tenth day after leaving the 
fort that the little canoe was headed 
towards a small rocky island far to the 


.southeastern side of the Big Lake. They 


were out of the track of all Indian 
travel and in the middle of a big bay 
quite unknown to Zinto. 

Gloona had objected to taking the 
journey, and her obstinacy had even 
compelled the good-natured Zinto to 
resort to persuasion with a willow stick 
before she sulkily gave in. 

“This cannot be the island,” he ob- 
jected ; “it is small, and there are no 
birch trees on it ;” and as he spoke the 
sound of his voice awoke a cloud of 
gulls and terns, that came circling and 
screaming towards the canoe. 

“No,” said Ateachili, “but we will 
get some eggs here ; they are plentiful. 
Let Gloona stay in the canoe. I will 
show you a strange thing on this 
island.” 

The canoe ran alongside a shelf of 
rock, and the men stepped out and com- 
menced to search ‘in the tufts of grass 
for eggs. 

Gloona sat in the canoe, one hand 
holding it off the rock, lest a jagged 
Be- 
fore she realized what Ateachili was 
doing he had sprung into the canoe and 
pushed it clear ; then, taking a couple of 
strokes with his paddle, he swung round 
and called : 

“Ho, Zinto! The strange thing I would 
show you has happened. We leave you 
to pick up the eggs. Gloona and I have 














our lodge-poles to set up many days’ 
journey from here.” 

Zinto turned round, and for a mo- 
ment failed to realize what had hap- 

ened. 

“You will not leave me here; you 
dare not! Come back, come back,” he 
cried, “or worse will happen. Gloona, 
little one, it is not you who do this 
thing. Come back!” 

Gloona had sat like one dazed, yet at 
his cry she snatched up a paddle and 
would have turned towards the island, 
but Ateachili raised his paddle threat- 
eningly, and, seeing she intended to per- 
sist in her efforts, struck her so heavy a 
blow that she pitched forward, a sense- 
less heap, and the paddle, falling from 
her hand, splashed noisily on the calm 
water. 

“Good-bye,” he cried, mockingly. 
“May ‘The Enemy’ leave you before 
the lake is frozen over!” 

Zinto raised his head. “It has left 
me now,” he said, slowly. “I see it be- 
hind your canoe. May it be with you 
sleeping and waking, eating and drink- 
ing, hunting and trapping, till we meet 
again.” He turned on his heel and 
walked over the rocks, not even look- 
ing back at the canoe and its two occu- 
pants. 

Ateachili headed to the westward, 
taking no heed of the huddled woman 
before him; and the bright drops of 
water, as he threw his paddle from 
side to side of the canoe, looked like 
blood in the red glow of the brilliant 
sunset. 

* * * * * 

Knife or any other steel implement 
Zinto had not—nothing, indeed, of the 
white man’s civilization save the trowsers 
and shirt he stood in, and the red hand- 
kerchief tied round his head ; yet from 
the moment he found that he had been 
tricked and deserted, the indomitable 
perseverance of his Indian nature was 
strong within his heart, and he be- 
thought him how he might outwit his 
foe. 

Zinto was superior to the other In- 
dians in endurance, and as has been ex- 
plained, also less superstitious: If he 
had seen The Enemy, why should it hurt 
him ? He haddone nothing wrong ; he 


had never thrown sticks at the caribou, 
and at every feast he had always put a 
little bouillon from his plate into the 
fire. 


His enemy was Ateachili, and 
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him he would yet live to outwit. Fora 
white man the prospect of such a con- 
summation would have seemed remote 
indeed. It was the month of June; the 
chance of a passing canoe seeing him, 
in this sparsely populated wilderness, 
was too small to be even considered ; 
it would be nearly six months before the 
big lake would freeze over and allow 
him to escape, and the gulls and few 
ducks breeding there would leave for 
the South in three months or so; he 
had no clothes to face the cold, no 
moccasins but the pair he stood in, to 
save his feet from freezing. 

Zinto’s first act was to take off his 
moccasins—fortunately new ones—and 
carefully put them under some dry 
sprucebark ; they at least would not be 
needed forfour months. Under asmall 
bank in the middle of the island he 
dug out a hole with his hands, and lined 
it with warm sun-dried moss. The isl- 
and was nearly circular and about a 
hundred yards in diameter ; the tufted 
grass that grew about half way round, 
was full of gulls’ nests and a few ducks’ 
nests, of the smaller breeds ; and a shal- 
low, sandy beach on the far side from 
where he had landed was evidently the 
fishing-ground that, together with the 
grass, attracted the birds to this desolate 
rock. Inthe center of the island grew a 
small clump of stunted pine, and a few 
crowberries and blueberries struggled 
fer an existence among the clefts and 
crannies of the rocks. 

Making himself a hiding-place near 
the sandy beach, Zinto set about his 
preparation for supplying himself with 
food for the long time that he knew 
would elapse between the departure of 
the gulls and the freezing safely of the 
Big Lake, living meanwhile on ducks’ 
eggs, and young ducks cooked only by 
exposure to the sun. As soon as the 
young gulls and terns began to fly, he 
caught at night, after many attempts, 
three old gulls, and every day would 
peg them on their backs on the sand 
hard by his hiding-place. Their screams 
and struggles would soon attract others, 
who, espying their mates in this sorry 
plight, immediately swooped down with 
the full intention of tearing them to 
pieces, only to find themselves caught 
by the claws of the imprisoned birds 
and engaged in a deadly struggle. 
Zinto would then slip from his hiding- 
place, and, seizing the captives, wring 
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their necks and retire to await others. In 
this way from ten to twenty birds a day 
were caught. The birds were carefully 
skinned, the meat was cut in strips and 
sun-dried on the rocks into leathery and 
unpalatable food. With the skins a coat 
and hood of double thickness was made, 
sewn with a bone needle and the fibrous 
roots of the spruce trees. His last act 
before the cold weather set in was to 
carefully root up every tuft of grass on 
the island where the gulls might again 
nest. This took some days’ toil. 

It is not necessary to follow Zinto 
through the shortening autumn days, 
when the Big Lake, lashed to a fury by 
the storms of the autumnal equinox, 
would dash against the little island till 
the spume and spray froze into fantas- 
tic castles forty feet high, and the lit- 
tle spruce trees were covered thick with 
ice, nor when in the bitter cold, the 
wind would break up the ice far out 
from shore and pile great ice walls for 
many a mile across the lake with acrash- 
ing and groaning as of an earthquake ; 
but the sound that Zinto liked best, 
was when at night a dull boom as of 
distant cannon told him theegreat lake 
was being held tighter and tighter in 
the grip of winter. 

It was in the short dark December 
days that Zinto, taking with him his re- 
maining store of gull meat, left his 
lonely island and turned his face south- 
ward, In this direction he knew he would 
reach Indians remote from any of his 
tribe, who would know nothing of his 
being lost. He toiled on with dogged 
persistency, sleeping at night in asnow- 
bank or, if lucky enough to find it, a dis- 
used bear-hole. On the twentieth day 
after leaving the island, he saw across a 
little lake blue smoke curling up in the 
keen frosty air, from two lodges. He 
had seen but avoided a camp, ten days 
before, lest they should be Indians trad- 
ing at the same fort as himself, and con- 
sequently known to him. Zinto walked 
or staggered towards the camp, for he 
was now weak and weary. The children 
screamed when they saw the matted- 
haired, wild-eyed man approaching, but 
the men welcomed him in by signs (for 
he could not speak their language), and 
gave him food. These Indians were 
Swampy Crees, a tribe far from the 
Couteaux Jaunes, and unknown to them 
save by hearsay ; and their trading fort 
was one 4oo miles away from Zinto’s. 
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At Christmas the men went to their 
fort, and Zinto found an interpreter 
who spoke his language. Through him 
he accounted for his condition by saying 
that the red sickness (the scarlet fever) 
had overtaken his lodge when he was 
far from his tribe, and that he was the 
sole warrior left. When still weak and 
ill he had tried to take the canoe back 
alone, and being caught in a storm had 
run southward before it till he came to 
an island, where his canoe had struck a 
rock, and broken up, he barely saving 
his life. All the contents of the canoe 
had gone to the bottom, and he had 
been held prisoner till the frost came, 
having to eat his dogs to save himself 
from starvation. He asked if his new 
friends would let him stay and hunt 
with them till he could take canoe and 
rejoin his own tribe. To this they 
cheerfully agreed, for he had already 
proved himself to be a good hunter; and 
the trader allowed him a little debt to 
buy what he needed, for he wanted 
more hunters to trade at his post. 
Zinto took all the debt he could get, 
and returned with the Crees, among 
whom he soon established a reputation 
for skill. 

When the spring came, the Crees 
begged him to stay and take a woman of 
their tribe to wife. “You are a big 
hunter,” they said ; “stay and teach our 
young men some new way to catch the 
fur.” 

Zinto persuaded a few of the men to go 
with him to the shores of the Big Lake 
before the snow left, taking a small 
canoe on the dog-sleds for his journey 
to his own people. Here they left him, 
giving him dried meat and pemmican 
in abundance. 

The bays and narrows were still full 
of drift ice when Zinto arrived at the 
island on which he had passed so many 
dreary months; and first placing his canoe 
in hiding where he could readily launch 
it, he relined his mossy bank and sat 
down and waited. No fire would he 
light, nor could he in any way disturb 
the island. 

After many long days he saw coming. 
out of the golden west the canoe he ex- 
pected, for he had argued, with the 
characteristic subtlety of the Indian, that 
Ateachili would return in the spring 
to obliterate any story of Zinto’s fate 
that might have been painted on the 
rocks and trees. 
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“HE TOILED ON WITH DOGGED PERSISTENCY.” (4. 260.) 
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Zinto at once placed his canoe in the 
water, put fore and aft a large stone, 
and then with his knife quickly cut a 
hole through the bottom, and shoved the 
canoe off into deep water; fifty yards 
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could see that Gloona’s eyes were red 
with weeping, and could hear the gruff 
word Ateachili gave her to paddle faster. 

As the canoe swung alongside, Atea- 
chili sprang out, and, holding it, or- 


‘*ZINTO WAS CONTENTED.” (f. 256.) 


from shore it quietly sank out of sight. 
He then ensconced himself behind a rock 
hard by the old landing-place, and watch- 
ed Ateachili steadily draw nearer, till he 


dered Gloona to do likewise, but the 
words were hardly spoken when he was 
seized round the waist by a powerful 
arm and thrown bodily into the water 
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that lapped round the edge of the pro- 
jecting ledge on the opposite side to 
that where lay the canoe. 

Gloona shrieked and hid her head as 
Zinto stepped into the canoe and pushed 
it out, while Ateachili rose spluttering 
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faced figure that stood dripping on the 
rocky ledge. ‘“ We have met once more, 
as I said we should. No gulls are here, 
no nests where you may gather eggs, 
the berry bushes and the nesting grass 
have I rooted up; and for you now is 








“I SEE IT 


to the surface and grasped the rocky 
ledge to pull himself up. 

“Do not be afraid, ‘ yazi’ (little one). 
I am no spirit, but Zinto, come back to 
you again,” said Zinto, softly. 

“ Ho, Ateachili!” he cried to the livid- 


BEHIND YOUR CANOE,” 


(Pp. 259.) 


come the time when the hunger shall 
gnaw at your entrails, and you will die 
like a dog, even as you would have left 
me to die. Farewell, Ateachili; the evil 
spirit of ‘The Enemy’ has gone for ever 
from my lodge.” 
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A DAY'S SPORT IN COSTA RICA. 


As ea 
By A. 


HADresided several months 
in Costa Rica before I had 
a chance to hunt the pec- 
caries 


ita 


and other game 
which abound through- 
out the country. My 
first experience was at 
e% Jimenez, a small vil- 
me lage consisting of 
& twenty-five or thirty 
ore = ~=—_houses and shanties 

near the Atlantic coast. 

One beautiful tropic morning in com- 
pany with ee Carillo, a Colombian 
negro, and the best hunter in Jimenez, 
which is saying a great deal, I started 
from the River Platte Company’s head- 
quarters. John was armed with a 
muzzle-loading gun, loaded with a mixt- 
ure of everything from slugs to No. 
10's, while I carried a 20-gauge, loaded 
with buck, and each of us wore a long 
machete or cruzado strapped to his 
belt. 

For about a mile we followed the 
plank road. On either side the forest 
had been cleared away for a couple of 
hundred yards, with the exception of a 
few giant trees left standing along the 
roadside. As weapproached these, large 
flocks of macaws and toucans would fly 
out, only to alight on the next tree. 
Finally John turned down a path to the 
right, and crossing a small stream we 
were at once within the dense forest. 
Underfoot it was damp and cool, for 
even the burning tropical sun rarely 
penetrates here. There was scarcely 
any underbrush, except here and there 
in little open glades or along the river- 
banks. In those spots where the sun's 
rays fell the ground was rich with 
brilliant flowers. 

We had not gone more than fifty 
yards from the edge of the woods be- 
fore John pointed to the ground, turned 
and whispered “ Los warees.” True 
enough, there in the soft damp mould, 
beside a tiny stream, were the imprints 
of the sharp little ‘heofs of a peccary. 
As we proceeded, I noticed that instead 
of following the track of one peccary 
we were following a score. From all 
sides the tracks came, and converging 
formed a well-beaten path. 

Presently, John showed me the muddy 
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hollow in which the herd had recently 
been lying, and explained that they had 
separated to feed, and we had better fol- 
low one of the many paths that led 
from the bedding-place. He had scarcely 
finished speaking when happening to 
glance to one side I caught sight of a 
moving body ; a second later, a herd of 
nearly a hundred peccaries appeared, 
not twenty yards from us. They were 
closely packed together, with an old 
tusker leading, and apparently had not 
perceived us, as they were walking 
quietly along in our direction. John 
caught sight of them at almost the same 
instant. There were a couple of flashes 
from our guns, and a report no louder 
than a pistol, so deadening to all sound 
are the heavy forests. The smoke hung 
low, and as we were unable to see 
whether the game had taken to their 
heels or not, we decided to take to a 
couple of small palm-trees. 

Squeals, grunts and snorts came from 
the direction of the pigs. When the 
smoke lifted, we saw the herd standing 
facing us, their little eyes blazing, and 
every bristle standing on end; but only 
for a moment. The next instant they 
spied us, and charged in a mad, demoni- 
acal fury. From that moment I became 
convinced that the natives were right in 
saying “the ‘warees’ are possessed of 
the devil.” 

As they reached the foot of the trees 
and found us out of reach, their rage in- 
creased. One big fellow made a jump 
at me, and I was about to shoot when 
John stopped me, saying, “ Fire only at 
the herd, Sefior, and use your cruzado 
on single ones.” Suiting his action to 
the word, he leaned down and dealt one 
fellow a blow across the nose that laid 
him dead in his tracks. Waiting until 
they had calmed down somewhat, and 
had become densely packed, we opened 
fire simultaneously. This was too much 
even for “warees,” and they scampered 
off in every direction. . 

On descending from our perch, we 
found that our last volley had killed four, 
while numerous blood-drops showed we 
had wounded others. John had killed 
one with his machete, and our first shot 
had killed the leader. Drawing his 
knife, John quickly and deftly cut a 
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piece of meat containing the musk-gland 
from the rump of each pig, and hung 
the bodies up to convenient lianas. It 
is always necessary to remove this gland 
as soon as the animal is killed, for other- 
wise the meat becomes so impregnated 
with the scent that it is unfit to eat. 

As we had more than enough pec- 
caries, we decided to try our luck at 
deer. For several hours we tramped 
through the heavy, primeval forest, 
silent as the grave, save now and then 
a mountain-hen or quail-dove would 
whirr from our path, or a flock of ma- 
“aws or toucans would set up a noisy 
clattering from the tree-tops. Though 
we hunted thoroughly, it was some time 
before we saw any sign of the looked- 
for game. Finally, in a small open 
glade, we found the fresh tracks of a 
doe and fawn, and started on their trail. 

For some time it led along the banks 
of a tiny stream, and then crossing this, 
suddenly plunged into a dense jungle 
of reeds, cane and young palms. As we 
entered these, John remarked, “ Muy 
buena bosca para danta, Sefior,” and 
dropping on all fours relapsed into 
silence. Before we had gone a dozen 


yards we came across the footprints of 


a large danta or tapir. The track crossed 
the trail we were following, at nearly 
right angles, and disappeared in the 
cane-brake on either side, without leav- 
ing the slightest trace of the animal’s 
passage. I was astonished and unable to 
understand how such a large and clumsy 
animal could possibly force his way 
through the thick cane without break- 
ing a pathway, but afterwards learned 
that the tapir, apparently so clumsy, is 
one of the most difficult animals to see 
or hear; in fact, a tapir will push his 
way through the thickest brush, a few 
yards ahead of the hunter, without mak- 
ing the slightest noise or causing any 
appreciable movement of the canes, 

We waiteda few moments, and held a 
whispered council as to whether to give 
up the deer or the tapir. John said, 
though we were by no means sure of the 
deer, yet the chances of the tapir were 
very small indeed. He explained at 
great length its wariness, cunning and 
terocity when cornered, but the more 
he talked the more I wanted to shoot a 
tapir, and especially that particular one. 
So, cautiously and silently, with our 
guns ready, we crept or rather crawled 
along through mud, under briars and 
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lianas, over the slimy fallen trunks of 
wild bananas and across streams, most 
of the time on all fours. 

For what seemed hours we followed 
that elusive danta, and I was just begin- 
ning to wish he had never crossed our 
path when suddenly John stopped with 
a muttered “Carrajo!” and pointed to 
the trail. There before me was the 
crossing we had started from, but in- 
stead of a single track there were two! 

In a moment I comprehended the 
situation. The tapir had been leading 
us in a circle and was just ahead of us, 
but hidden from view in the thick cane. 

Another council of war was held, with 
the result that John kept on, and I turned 
and followed the trail back. Coming 
to a slightly open space I drew myself 
to one side and squatted down behind 
a fallen banana-tree to await develop- 
ments. Silently the moments passed. 
There was no sound save the soft rust- 
ling of the trees and waving canes as 
they were stirred by the balmy breeze. 
I kept my eyes riveted on the trail 
as though the danta were a phantom. 
Suddenly I started. Four or five paces 
from where | lay hidden I saw the tall 
canes silently parted as by an invisi- 
ble hand, and then through the opening 
emerged the large black head and small 
wicked eyes of a full-grown tapir. 

For a moment he hesitated as if scent- 
ing danger, and, wrinkling his nose, he 
sniffed the air suspiciously once or twice 
and startedon. In a moment his whole 
body was exposed to view, and bulky as 
he was he seemed to glide rather than 
walk, so silently and yet swiftly he 
moved. As he came abreast of me I 
raised my gun cautiously to my shoul- 
der; yet, hidden as I was, the tapir 
instantly stopped and threw up his head. 
Taking a quick aim behind his shoulder 
I fired. With a wild snort he dashed 
forward, and as he did soI gave him the 
other barrel, but he was out of sight in 
a moment and I gave up all hope of ever 
seeing him again. 

As I arose from my cramped posi- 
tion John appeared through the opening 
whence the tapir had come; he could 
not have been more than twenty feet 
behind the quarry. We walked forward 
a few paces, and found in the path large 
drops of blood. Rushing ahead, John 
gave a shout, and there, lving inaheap, 
his forefeet over a projecting root, was 
the tapir stone-dead. 
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HE most loathsome member of the 
interesting company at the Kurd’s 
was a wretched old hypocrite, 
who rolled his eyes about and 

heaved a deep-drawn sigh of “ Al- 
lah!’ every few minutes, and then 
looked furtively at the Sheik and my- 
self to observe its effects. His sole 
garment was a roundabout mantle that 
reached to his knees, and it seemed 
to have been manufactured out of many 
tattered remnants of other tattered 
remnants, tacked carelessly together 
without regard to shape, size or color 
or previous condition of cleanliness ; his 
thin, scrawny legs were bare ; his long, 
black hair was matted and unkempt; 
his beard was stubby and unlovely to 
look upon, while soap and water had to 
all appearances been altogether stricken 
from the category of his personal re- 
quirements. 

The daughter of my host took a great 
deal of interest in her father’s guest 
and his marvelous orada (cart). She 
was a tall, fine-looking girl, with a high, 
cone-shaped head-dress made of black 
silk, to which were fastened a quantity 
of gold spangles. A red jacket and 
loose, white trousers enveloped her 
limbs and body, while her feet were 
thrust into some white slippers. If 
only she had been properly washed, she 
would have been a very attractive 
young lady. 

She stood for some time curiously 
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fingering the bicycle, with occasional 
side glances at its rider. It was her 
extreme curiosity, perhaps, that finally 
led her to ask me to come up and ex- 
plain its peculiar mechanism. Ofcourse 
I acceded to this request with alacrity 
and did the best I could with my lim- 
ited Turkish vocabulary, to initiate her 
into the mysteries of steering, pedal 
movement, etc. However unsuccessful 
I may have been as a bicycle peda- 
gogue, yet I had the satisfaction of 
feeling that my exhibition of Western 
gallantry was not wholly lost upon my 
attractive pupil. But the voice of her 
father on the outside of the dwelling 
suddenly made this young lady aware 
that she would probably receive a 
scolding if she were found talking with 
a stranger and Gzaour. Snatching a 
bit of Russian sugar which I was hold- 
ing in my fingers, she uttered a playful 
laugh and ran off into the adjoining 
apartment. 

“It is a pity that you are not a fol- 
lower of Islam, Effendi,” remarked the 
other occupants of the room, who had 
been watching all the while this little 
by-play. She is tall; she would make 
a good wife for you.” 

Before dispersing to their respective 
quarters for the night, the occupants of 
the room range themselves in a row 
and go through a religious perform- 
ance lasting fully half an hour; they 
make almost as much noise as howling 
dervishes, meanwhile exercising them- 
selves quite violently. Having made 
themselves holier by this performance, 
some take their departure, others make 
up couches on the floor with sheepskins 
and quilts. 

Early next morning I sallied forth 
into the chilly atmosphere and wheeled 
away westward down the valley of the 
historic Euphrates—now the eastern 
fork and called the Murad-Chai—whose 
meandering course brought it near the 
mountains, and my road lay over bluffs 
immediately above it. It was not yet 
noon when I reached the village of 
Karakillissa, inhabited by a mixed popu- 
lation of Turks and Persians. Here I 
was required to show my /eskeite (Turk- 
ish passport) to the mudir, who advised 
me to take the road to Toprakale and 
make the two sides of a triangle, instead 
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of going direct to MollaSuliman. This, 


I was given to understand, would obvi- 
ate the necessity of crossing the innu- 
merable streams that flood the plain near 
the confluence of the Iberian and Murad- 
Chai, which here form the Euphrates. 
Descending now toward the Alash- 
gerd Plain, a prominent theater of ac- 
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tion during the war of 1877, I encoun- 
tered splendid wheeling for some miles, 
but once fairly down on the level, cul- 
tivated plain, the road became heavy 
with dust; villages dotted the broad, 
expansive plain in every direction ; con- 
ical stacks of fesek were observable 
among the houses piled high above the 
roofs, speaking of commendable fore- 
thought for the approaching cold 
weather. 

The peculiar disadvantage of being 
a conspicuous and incomprehensible ob- 
ject on a populous level plain soon 
became manifest. Seeing the bicycle 
glistening in the sunlight as I rode 
along, horsemen came wildly galloping 
from villages miles away. They imme- 
diately proceeded to ply me with all 
sorts of questions, but as their remarks 
were mostly unintelligible, I simply 
replied “ Zurcht billmem.” Instead of 
checking the impetuous torrent of their 
interrogations, they cantered alongside 
and chattered more persistently than 
ever. “ /-u-r-c-h-t 6-1-l-l-m-e-m,” I re- 
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peated, becoming rather annoyed at 
their persistent garrulousness and their 
refusal tounderstand. ‘This had the de- 
sired effect of reducing them to compar- 
ative silence, but they still cantered 
alongside and covered me with clouds 
of dust trom their horses’ heels. 

All along the Alashgerd Plain Ararat’s 
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glistening peak peeped over the mount- 
ain framework of the plain like a white 
beacon-light, showing above a dark, 
rocky shore. It gradually faded from 
view behind the falling curtains of the 
night and disappeared altogether as I 
entered the town of Toprakale, the cap- 
ital of the Alashgerd sanjak, and which 
is situated only a few miles from the 
invading Russian border-line. This 
town was the scene, only a few years 
ago, of a sanguinary drama, which well 
exemplifies the semi-lawless state of 
this Alashgerd Plain, over which I am 
now traveling, and wherein the late 
Mr. Frank G, Lenz was foully murdered. 
It is very easy to set in motion the racial 
animosities of Toprakale. 

Some years ago, so I was told by 
an eye witness to story as related to 
me, a Kurd was caimacan at Topra- 
kale. Through his family wealth and 
marriage connections with some mag- 
nates in Stamboul, he had considerable 
influence in the district. However, 
many complaints were made about 
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his conduct as caimacan and he was 
removed from his post. His place 
was supplied by a Circassian. This 
gave rise to a feud between the ex- and 
the new Governor and their respective 
sympathizers. Shortly before my in- 
formant's visit to Toprakale the Kurd’s 
father had died and his family were in 
mourning. 

An Armenian peasant who resided in 
Toprakale was about to be married. It 
is the custom amongst the Christians in 
this part of Asia Minor, when the wed- 
ding ceremony is concluded to beat 
drums, hire a band of what they call 
musicians and fire guns in the air asa 
sign of general rejoicing. ‘The peasant 
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knowing that the Kurd’s father had re- 
cently died went to the ex-caimacan 
and asked his permission for the wed- 
ding to take place, as it would be im- 
possible to have it without the music, 
gun-firing, ete. 

The Kurd consented provided that 
he received a present; this the Ar- 
menian gladly promised to give. The 
marriageceremony began, but when the 
Armenians in Toprakale commenced 
beating drums, etc., the noise reached 
the Kurd’s mother’s ears, She hastened 
to her son, asked him how he could al- 
low people to insult his father’s memory, 
and insisted that he should immediately 
put a stop to the proceedings. The son 
allowed himself to be persuaded, and 
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sent some servants, who broke in the 
heads of the drums. The peasant was 
very indignant. He at once proceeded 
to the Circassian, the actual caimacan, 
and related everything that had hap- 
pened. 

“Did the Kurd accept a present from 
you ?” inquired the Governor. 

“Yes.” 

“Very well,” continued the caima- 
can; go back to your house. My 
servants shall accompany you. Make 
more noise than before. Get more 
drums, beat them harder than ever, and 
do not spare your powder. I will show 


the people in Toprakale who is caima- 
can—the Kurd or myself.” 


LURKS, 


This was done. When it came to the 
ears of the Kurd’s mother, she told him 
that he must be revenged onthe foe, or 
his father’s bones would not be able to 
rest in peace in the tomb. The Kurd 
consented. That evening he went to 
the caimacan’s house, accompanied by 
two of his brothers, and inquired of a 
servant where his master was. 

“In the harem,” replied the attend- 
ant, much surprised at so late a visit on 
the part of the ex-caimacan. 

“Go and tell him T am here,” said the 
Kurd; then, without waiting for an 
answer, he pushed aside the man and 
tried to force a way into the apartment 
reserved for the Circassian’s wives. 
The Governor had retired at the time. 
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Hearing the noise, he snatched his 
sword and rushed to the entrance. The 
Kurd fired at him with a pistol, the ball 
going through the Circassian’s shoulder, 
but the latter was able to cut down his 
foe. The Kurd’s relatives now rushed 
upon the Governor. He called loudly 
for assistance. His brother who slept in 
another room hurried to the rescue, and 
the result of the encounter was that three 
of the opponents were killed, while the 
Circassian Governor was left desperately 
wounded on the scene of battle. 

In the meantime hundreds of Kurds 
who had heard of the disturbances came 
down from the adjacent mountains. 
They vowed that they would kill every 
Circassian in the neighborhood. The 
Circassians trooped into Toprakale and 
swore that they would exterminate the 
Kurds. A dispatch was sent to the 
Governor at Bayezid asking for troops. 
They arrived in time to prevent a battle 
royal between the rival factions, which 
probably would have ended in the anni- 
hilation of every Kurd and Circassian in 
the district, as neither side was inclined 
to grant any quarter to its foe. 


The Turkish Government has a very 
difficult task in ruling and pacifving the 
number of races which it has subjugated 


within Asiatic Turkey. Even in my own 
limited travels from the Persian border 
to Constantinople, I met Arabs, Lazes, 
Jews, Armenians, Syrians, Yezidis, 
Kurds, Osmanlis,Circassians and Greeks, 
all alien and antagonistic in creed and 
race, but somehow held together, and to 
some extent governed, by a power 
which is, I think, by no means so feeble 
as she is sometimes supposed to be. 

One great interest of my journey just 
at this. particular point was that it lay 
through a country inhabited by three 
of these conflicting elements living side 
by side under the same jurisdiction. 
A rare opportunity was therefore thus 
afforded for studying these Kurds, 
Turks and Armenians, both individu- 
ally and in their relations with each 
other. It might not be unprofitable, 
therefore, to stop fora moment among 
these peoples in the very locality of 
Lenz’s murder, and take a brief glance 
around. 

The Kurds are of two classes: The 
tribal, who are chiefly nomads, owning 
no law but the right of the strongest ; 
and the non-tribal, or settled, who hav- 
ing been conquered by Turkey, are 
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fairly orderly, and are peaceful, except 
in their relations with the Christians. 
The strongholds of the tribal Kurds are 
in the wild mountains of Kurdistan, 
which are sprinkled with their rude 
forts and castles. Anincurable love of 
plunder, a singular aptitude for relig- 
ious fanaticism, a recklessness as to the 
spilling of blood, a universal rapacity, 
and a cruel brutality when their pas- 
sions are aroused, areamong their chief 
vices. The men are bold, sober, and 
devoted to their kinsmen and tribe; 
the women are chaste, industrious and 
maternal. Under a firm and equitable 
Government, asserting vigorously and 
persistently the supremacy of law and 
the equal rights of race and creed, they 
would probably develop into excellent 
material, 

Of the village Turk I shall have much 
more to say later on; but for the 
sake of comparison here I will say that 
I have found him as arule, a manly, hos- 
pitable, hardworking, kindly, fairly hon- 
est fellow, domestic, cheerful, patriotic, 
kind to animals, usually a monogamist, 
and usually also attentive to his relig- 
ious duties, 

The Christians, who, in this part of 
Kurdistan, are all Armenians by race, 
live chiefly on the plains and in the 
lower folds of the hills, and are engaged 
in pastoral and agricultural pursuits. 
I shall give, later on, a more detailed 
description of them as dwelling with 
their animals in dark, semi-subterranean 
hovels. The men are industrious, thrifty, 
clannish,domestic, and not given to vices, 
except that of intoxication when they 
have the means and opportunity, and 
the women are hard-working and chaste. 
Both sexes are dirty, hardy, avaricious, 
and superstitious,and ages of wrong have 
developed in them some of the usual 
faults of oppressed Oriental peoples. 
They cling desperately to their historic 
Church, which is represented among the 
peasants by priests scarcely less igno- 
rant than themselves. Their bishops 
constitute their only aristocracy. 

They are grossly ignorant, and of the 
world, outside the sazjak in which they 
live, they know nothing. The Sultan is 
to them a splendid myth, to whom they 
owe and are ready to pay a loyal alle- 
giance. Government is represented to 
them by the tax-gatherer and his bru- 
talities. Of justice, the most priceless 
product of good government, they know 
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nothing but that it is a marketable 
commodity. With the Armenian trading 
communities of the cities they have 
slender communication, and little, ex- 
cept nationality and religion, in com- 
mon. This distinction is not always 
made by Western writers, who have 
therefore led to the formation of many 
false opinions. 

As a rule these peasants live in vil- 
lages by themselves, which cluster round 
churches, more or less distinguishable 
from the surrounding hovels ; but there 
are also mixed villages, in which Turks 
and Armenians live side by side, and in 
these cases they get on fairly well togeth- 
er, though they instinctively dislike each 
other, and the Turk despises his neigh- 
bor both for his race and creed. The 
Armenians have not complained of be- 
ing maltreated by the 7urkish peasants, 
and had there been any cause for com- 
plaint, it would certainly have reached 
my ears. I cannot insist too forcibly 
upon this distinction between the Turk- 
ish peasant and the proverbially corrupt 
Turkish official. 

On this journey dozens of stories were 
told me directly or through interpreters, 
by priests, headmen and others, of rob- 
bery by demand, outrages on women, 
digging into houses, killing collectively 
and individually, driving off sheep and 
cattle, etc., etc. 

On the whole a condition exists that 
is more adject terror than alarm; and 
not without good 
reason. In plain 
English, general 
lawlessness pre- 
vails over much of 
this region. Cara- 
vans are stopped 
and robbed: 
traveling is, for 
Armenians, abso- 
lutely unsafe. 
Nearly all the vil- 
lages have been re- 
duced to extreme 
poverty by the 
carrying off of their 
domestic animals ; 
the pillage, and, in 
some cases, the 
burning of their 
crops, and the de- 
mands made upon 
them at the 
sword’s point for 
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every article of value which they 
possess, while at the same time they 
are squeezed for the taxes, which 
the Kurds have left them without the 
means of paying. The invariable and 
reasonable complaint made by the Chris- 
tians is that, though they are heavily 
taxed, they have no protection from the 
Kurds, or any advantage of the laws as 
administered in Kurdistan. They com- 
plain that they are brutally beaten when 
they fail to produce money for the pay- 
ment of the Government imposts ; and 
they allege, with great unanimity, that it 
is common for the saptichs to tie their 
hands behind them, to plaster their faces 
with fresh cow-dung, and throw pails of 
cold water at their eyes, tie them to the 
posts of their houses and flog them 
severely. 

I have myself seen enough to convince 
me that in the main the statements of 
the people represent accurately enough 
the present reign of terror in Armenia, 
and that a state of matters nearly ap- 
proaching anarchy is now existing in 
the v/ayet of Erzerum. There is no 
security at all for the lives and property 
of Christians. Their feeble complaints 
are either ignored or are treated as evi- 
dence of “insurrectionary tendencies,” 
and even their lives are at the mercy of 
the increased audacity and aroused fa- 
naticism of the Kurds. And this is not in 
nearly inaccessible and far-off mountain 
valleys, but on the broad plains of Ar- 
menia, with tele- 
graph wires above 
and passable roads 
below, and with a 
Governor - General 
and the Fourth 
Army Corps 
numbering 20,000 
seasoned troops, 
within easy dis- 
tance. 

With regard to 
the Kurds, they 
have been re- 
morseless robbers 
for ages, and as 
their creed scarce- 
ly hesitates to 
give the appropri- 
ation of the goods 
of a Kafir a place 
among the virtues, 
they prey upon the 
Armenians at will. 
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1 HE am- 
ateur 
| champi- 

on who 
has the least 
trouble in 
maintaining 
his pre - emi- 
nence is Sam- 
uel Liebgold, 
of the Pas- 
time Athletic 
Club, New 
York City, 
who seems to 
be in a class 
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by himself, with no near 
neighbors. He was born 
June 18,1869, is 5 ft. 8ins. 
in height, and walks at 
130 lbs. He is oneof the 
fairest walkers ever seen 
in America, and has 
rarely been cautioned. 
His first competition 
was in November, 1890, 
and since then he has 
taken no vacation. This 
year he has walked a 
half mile in 3m. 30s., 
miles in 6m. 53S., 6m. 52 2-5S., 6m. 
49 3-5S., 6m. 47S., and 6m. 42 2-5s., and 
3 miles in 24m. 24 2-5s., and 24m. 3 3-5s. 
He won the Canadian championship 
3-mile walk in 1894, the Metropoll- 
tan championship 1-mile and 3-mile 
walks in 1893, 1894, 1895 and 1896, the 
Amateur Athletic Union’s special prizes 
for individual excellence in walking in 
1892, 1893 and 1894, and the National 
championship at 1 mile in 1894, 1895 
and 1896, and at 3 milesin 1892, 1893, 
1894, 1895 and 1896. 

Bert. Kerrigan, of the Multnomah 
Amateur Athletic Club, Portland, Ore- 
gon, holds an undivided half of the run- 
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ning high-jump honors for 1896. Ker- 
rigan was born in Portland, Oregon, in 
June, 1878, is 5 ft. 54 ins.in height, and 
competes at 124 lbs. His mother was 
English and his father Irish, and their 
son seems to have inherited the athletic 
ability of both races. He joined the 
junior gymnasium class of the Multno- 
mah Amateur Athletic Club in Novem- 
ber, 1893, and at his first public compe- 
tition, April 13, 1894, cleared 5 ft. From 
this time he steadily improved, clearing 
5 ft. 24% ins. in 1894; 5 ft. 4 ins. and 5 ft. 
8% ins.in 1895 ; and 5 ft. 9 ins., 6 ft. and 
6ft.2 ins.,in 1896. This last-named jump 
was at the match between the Multno- 
mah Amateur Ath- 
letic Club and the 
Olympic Athletic 
Club, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., held June 
27, 1896, at Portland. 
Kerrigan cleared 
successively at the 


first trial 5 ft. 5 ft. 
2 ins., § ft. 4 ins., 5 ft. 
8ins.,5 ft. ro ins.,6 ft., 
and 6 ft. 2 ins., but 
failed at 6 ft. 3 ins., as 
did his opponent, W. 
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C. Patterson, who 
declined to con- 
tinue the compe- 
tition, and Kerri- 
gan won the 
jump-off by 
clearing 6 ft. at 
his first attempt. 
Kerrigan has a 
peculiar style, 
running straight 
at the bar, run- 
ning only 21 feet, 
which he divides 
into seven 
strides, takes oft 
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from the left foot about 5 ft. from 
the standards, and alights within 8% 
ft. or g ft. of the spot from which 
he jumped. He turns his body in the 
air while jumping so as to face the bar 
always, and alights with his face towards 
the bar. Heis a clerk in a dry-goods 
store, working every day from 8.00 A. M. 
till 5.30 p.M., and practices only after 
working hours. In addition to his high 
jumping he has run 1oo yards in 11 2-5s., 
cleared ro ft. 4 ins, at the pole vault, and 
20 ft. 11 ins. at running broad jump. He 
won the running high-jump champion- 
ships of the Pacific 
Northwest in 1894 
and 1896. 

W. C. Patterson, of 
the Olympic Athletic 
Club, San Francisco, 
Cal., shares with B. 
Kerrigan, of Port- 
land, Oregon, the 
running high jump 
honors of the year, 
having cleared 6 ft. 2 
ins. at Portland, Ore- 
gon, June 27. Patter- 
son is twenty - one 
years old, 5 ft.g1-2ins 
high, and jumps at 
245 lbs. His Srst 
competition was in 
the games of the San 
Francisco Academic 
League in 1891. He 
has tried many games 
and his best records 
are as follows: 50- 
yard run’5 4-5S., 100- 
yard run 10 4-5S., 120- 
yard hurdle race 16 Phastote 8. Destem, ©. 
3-5S., 220-yard hurdle LP 
race 28 1-5s., running 
high jump 6 ft. 2ins., running long jump 
20 ft. 8 3-4 ins., running hop-step-and- 
jump, 42 ft. 11 3-4 ins. He won the 
Pacific Coast Intercollegiate champion- 
ship running high jump in 1893, 1894 
and 1895, the Pacific Coast amateur 
championships at running high jump in 
1895 and 1896 and at 120-yard hurdles 
1895. He came East with the team of 
the University of California in May, 
1895, but sprained his ankle in their first 
competition at Princeton, N. J., and was 
unable to compete thereafter. 

L. P. Sheldon, of Yale University 
and the New York Athletic Club, has 
not, as was expected, broken the world’s 
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running-broad-jump record this year, 
but made amends by winning the indi- 
vidual all-around athletic championship 
of America, which is one of the mcst 
arduous tasks ever undertaken by 4a 
amateur athlete. The competition n- 
cludes ten events, all decided within 
three hours, and no one who has not 
tried it can fully realize the strain of 
such a contest. At ordinary meetings 
athletes grumble if asked to run four 
or five short heats in an afternoon, or 
to compete in three field events, but in 
the individual all-around championship 
the programme in- 
cludes two runs, one 
hurdle-race, one 
walk, three jumping 
contests, and three 
heavy-weight events. 
Sheldon was born at 
West Rutland, Vt., is 
twenty-two years old, 
6 ft.4 1-2ins.in height, 
and weighs in condi- 
tion 185 lbs. In the 
individual all-around 
contest his records 
were: 1oo-yard run, 
11 1-5S.; 1-mile run, 
5M. 36 3-58.; 120-yard 
hurdle-race, 18s.; 
half-mile walk, dis- 
qualified for running; 
running high jump, 
5 ft.g1-4ins.; running 
broad jump, 21 ft. 
7 1-4 ins.; pole vault, 
10 ft. 3 1-2 ins.; put- 
ting shot, 34 ft. 10 1-2 
ins. ; throwing ham- 
mer, 97 ft.5 ins., and 
throwing 56-lb. 
weight, 20 ft. 8 ins. 
Of course, Sheldon could at any time 
beat any one of these ten perform- 
ances, taken singly, but to do them 
all in one afternoon is an extremely 
creditable performance. In addition to 
this contest Sheldon has during the sea- 
son performed as follows: 220-yard 
hurdles, 26 1-5s., and 5 ft. behind 25s.; 
running high jump, 5 ft..8 1-2 ins. and 5 
ft. 9 1-2 ins.; running broad jump, 22 ft. 
3 1-4 ins., 22 ft. 3 3-4 ims., and 22 ft., 6 1-2 
ins.; putting the 12-lb. shot, 39 ft. 7 ins., 
and throwing the 16-lb. hammer, 112 ft. 
10 1-2 ins. He won the individual all- 
around championship in 1896, won the 
running broad jump and tied for first 
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place in the running high jump at the 
Oxford-Yale match in 1894, won the 
Harvard-Yale running long jump in 
1894 and 1895, the Intercollegiate cham- 
pionship running long jump in 1895 and 
1896, the Metropolitan championship in 
1895, and the Canadian championship 
in 1894. 

E. B. Bloss, formerly of Harvard 


University, but now of the New York 
Athletic Club, andalawyer in New York 
‘City, is especially expert at the running 
long jump and running hop-step-and- 
jump, but is alsoa fine all-round athlete, 
although he has never competed for the 


individual all round championship. He 
first attracted athletic attention while 
yet aschoolboy at Phillips’ Exeter Aca- 
demy, by coming to Boston and dis- 
tinguishing himself at the running hop- 
step-and-jump. He is short, thick and 
cheavily muscled. This year he com- 
peted for the individual all-round cham- 
pionship of the New York Athletic Club, 
taking fourth place in the 12-lb. shot- 
putting at 33 ft. 1 1-2in., second in the 
ioo-yard and one-mile runs, second in 
the pole vault at 9 ft. 4ins., second in the 
hammer-throwing at 95 ft. 6ins.,and win- 
ning the running highjumpat 5 ft. 4ins., 
‘the running broad jump at 22 ft. 2 ins., 
and the 120-yard hurdle-race in 18 2-5s., 
scoring a total of 19 points, and tying 
with G. G. Winship for the champion- 
ship. The pair subsequently agreed to 
decide the tie by a 120-yard hurdle-race, 
which Bloss won easily. He also in 
various competitions during the season 
ran 75 yards in 8 2-5s., 95 yards in 101-55. 


and 100 yards 5 yards behind 1os., 8 feet 
behind ro 1-5s., and in 10 2-5s.; ran the 
120-yard hurdle-race in 17 3-5s., 17 2-5S. 
and 17s.; cleared 46 ft. 3 ins. at running 
hop-step-and-jump ; andat six different 
meetings 21 ft. 5 1-4 ins., 22 ft., 22 ft.o 1-2 
in. twice, 22 ft.2 ins., and 22 ft. 7 ins. at the 
running broad jump. He won the Har- 
vard-Yale running long jump in 1893, 
the Intercollegiate championship at run- 
ning long jump in 1892 and 1893, the 
New England Association championship 
at 1oo-yard run in 1892, at running long 
jump in 1892 and 1893, and at running 
hop-step-and-jump in 1893 ; the Canadian 
championship at running long jump 
and 120-yard hurdle-race in 1896, and 
the National championship at running 
hop-step-and-jump in 1893 and at run- 
ning long jump in 1895 and 1896. He 
holds the American amateur record, 48 
ft. 6 ins. for the running hop-step-and- 
jump. 

At shot-putting the evergreen George 
R. Gray, of the New York Athletic 
Club, is still invincible. He was born 
at Coldwater, Ont.; is thirty years old, 

5 ft. 10 1-2 ins. 
in height, and 
weighs in ath- 
letic costume 
196 lbs. He 
still lives in 
his native vil- 
lage, where he 

is a lumber 
merchant. 
His first com- 
petition out- 
side of local 
games was in 
the Canadian 
championship 
meeting, at 
Toronto, Ont., 
Sept. 26, 1885, 
where he won 
the shot-put- 

> ting with his 
& first trial, 
** which meas- 
* ured 41 ft.5 1-2 
ins. At that 

; time he was 
only nineteen 
| years old and 
| weighed less 
than 160 lbs., 
while among 
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whom he beat were C. A. J. Queck- 
berner, 5 ft. 9 ins.,and 208 lbs.; W. J. M. 
Barry, 6 ft. 4 1-2 ins., and 247 lbs., and O. 
Harte, 6 ft. 5 1-2 ins., and 250 lbs. Since 
that day he has never been beaten ex- 
cept in a handicap, and has been com- 
pelled, from time to time, to beat his 
own records, because no other athlete 
held any at his game. In addition to 
his shot-putting he is a tolerable ham- 
mer-thrower, one of the best performers 
at our latest game—throwing the dis- 
cus—and is a fair all-around athlete, 
having competed for the individual 
championship, both in America and 
Ireland. Hewon the indoor champion- 
ship shot-putting of the Metropolitan 
Association of the Amateur Athletic 
Union in 1892, and their outdoor cham- 
pionships in 1891, 1892 and 1894; the 
Eastern championships of the A. A. U. 
in 1889 and 1890; the Canadian cham- 
pionships in 1885, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 
1891, 1894 and £895 ; the indoor National 
championships in 1888 and 1890, and the 
outdoor National championships in 1887, 
1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 
and 1896. His longest put, in public 
competition, 47 ft., which is also the 
world’s best record, was made in 1893, 
and it is not probable that he will ever 
equal it, as he is now thirty years old, and 
beyond the age when improvement is 
probable at a game of which he has been 
the acknowledged master for so many 
years. 

In hammer-throwing, James Sarsfield 
Mitchell, of the Pastime Athletic Club, 
New York City, is still unbeaten and 
unbeatable. He was born at Bartoose, 
Emly, County Tipperary, Ireland, Jan- 
uary 31, 1865, is a hairbreadth over 6 
feet in height and weighs just now 276 
pounds, having gained remarkably dur- 
ing the past five years, as his actual 
weight at the championship meeting of 
1891 was only 197 pounds. He began 
athletic competition in 1878 as quarter- 
mile runner and high and broad jump- 
er, but broke both ankles in 1882 and 
was compelled to give up the lighter 
games and turn his attention to weight- 
throwing. In 1884, weighing at the time 
168 pounds, he threw the 56-pound weight 
over a bar 12 feet 3 inches high, which 
was then the world’s best record. In 
1895, at the Irish championship meeting, 
he won the hammer-throwing, 14-pound 
weight-throwing and 56-pound weight- 
slinging. In 1886 he won the English 
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championships at hammer and shot, the 
Irish championship at hammer, shot, 
56-pound weight, and 7-pound weight, 
and established a new hammer-throwing 
record. In 1887 he won the English 
hammer and shot championships, and 
walked over, unopposed, for the six 
several heavy-weight contests on the 
Irish championship programme, and in 
1888 won the English hammer cham- 
pionship and the Irish championships 
with hammer, shot, 7-pound weight, 
14-pound weight and 56-pound weight. 
Coming to America with the Gaelic 
team in the autumn of 1888, he decided 
to remain, and his subsequent athletic 
victories have been too numerous to de- 
tail. He won the Metropolitan indoor 
championship at throwing the 56-pound 
weight for height in 1892, the Metro- 
politan championships at shot-putting 
in 1895 and 1896, and at hammer-throw- 
ing and 56-pound weight-throwing in 
1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895 and 1896; 
the Eastern championships with ham- 
mer and 56-pound weight in 1889; the 
Canadian championships with shot in 
1892, with hammer in 1890, 1892, 1894, 
1895 and 1896, and with 56-pound weight 
in 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1894 and 1895 ; 
the National indoor championship at 
throwing 56-pound weight for height in 
1890, and the National championships 
at throwing 56-pound weight for height 
in 1893; at throwing 56-pound weight 
for distance in 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 
1895 and 1896, and at throwing the 
hammer in 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 
1894, 1895 and 1896. He has won 5 
English championships, 19 Irish cham- 
pionships, 12 Canadian championships 
and 25 of the various brands of Ameri- 
can championships—a grand total of 61 
championships. He has broken the then 
existing records 68 times, and won 399 
first prizes, 70 second prizes and 57 third 
prizes—a total of 526 prizes. Surely no 
other living athlete can point to such 
an extraordinary list of performances. 
Mitchell’s record with the shot is 42 feet 
3™% inches, with the hammer 145 feet 
0% inch, and with the 56-pound weight 
35 feet 10 inches, while-his best per- 
formances this year have been 39 feet 
4 inches with the shot, 135 feet 4 inches 
with the hammer and 30 feet 7 inches 
with the 56-pound weight. As he is 
now almost thirty-two years old and 
has been a heavy-weight champion for 
twelve years, he certainly can learn 
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nothing at these games, and will prob- 
ably never again come near his old 
records. 

Robert W. Edgren, of the University 
of California, is unquestionably a first- 
class hammer-thrower, but the circum- 
stances under which his best reported 
performances were made have raised 
suspicions as to their correctness, and de- 
layed their acceptance as genuine rec- 
ords. He is twenty-two years old, 6 feet 
in height, and competes at 195 pounds, 
He came East with a team from his uni- 
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versity in 1895, and competed eight times 
during May and June—his longest throw 
being 126 feet. This year he has been 
credited with 127 ft. % in. and 136 
ft. 9 ins. (with hammer half a pound 
light) in open competition, and in pub- 
lic or private trials is said to have 
thrown the12-pound hammer 175 ft., and 
the 16-pound hammer 146 ft., 147 ft. 7 
ins.and 148 ft. 5 ins. These performances 
are now under investigation, and some 
of them may prove to have been fairly 
done. 


GOLF IN AMERICA TO DATE. 


By Price Collier. 


HE most noteworthy 
features of golf in 
America to-day are, 
the excellence of 

links so lately laid out, 
and of the play upon them 
by men who have been 
playing for so short a 
time, men too, be it said, 
who have learnt the game 
after boyhood. It is cited, 
almost as an axiom, on the 
golf links of Great Britain, 
that to become a first-rate 
golfer one must acquire 
the real golfing style as a 
boy. There are, however, 
many exceptions to that 
rule even in England 
one amateur champion 
among them—and many 
more such exceptions 
here. It is perhaps true, 
that of the fifteen to twenty best players 
in this country, six or seven played golf 
before they played here, notably Messrs. 
Whigham, MacDonald, Sweeney, Men- 
zies, Tweedie, and Coats. On the other 
hand such men as Messrs. Thorpe, Toler, 
Tyng, Sands, Fenn, Livermore, and Dr. 
Rushmore, have learnt the game here. 
An interesting match, by the way of 
comparison, would be to pit six men 
who learnt the game abroad, say 
Whigham, MacDonald, Tweedie, Swee- 
ney, Menzies, and Coats, against Thorpe, 
Tyng, Rushmore, Toler, Sands, and 
Fenn, who learnt the game here. The 
style of such men as Tyng, Thorpe, and 
Rushmore, is quite different from what 
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has always been considered orthodox golf 
in Great Britain. These men succeed in 
spite of their rather rough methods. 
Dr. Rushmore, for example, with 
whose style of play, among the Ameri- 
cans, the writer happens to be best 
acquainted, and for whose prowess on 
his own, or neutral links, the writer has 
good reason to show all respect, pays 
little attention to the articles of the 
Scottish golf creed. In describing his 
method of play the essential differences 
between the American style, and the 
orthodox style, are brought out in clear 
relief, for the method of Dr. Rushmore 
is, with individual variations, the method 
of play adopted by many of those who 
have learnt their golf in America. It 
may be taken, then, fairly enough as 
typical of the American style of play. 
This player hits— does not sweep 
away—the ball, and hits it hard, with a 
jerk away from his stance after the 
stroke. The club-head does not de- 
scribe a circle, nor so much as half a cir- 
cle, but comes down from a little above 
the right shoulder, hard and true. Toa 
man who has had the “Swing; don’t 
hit!” of Great Britain’s experts dinned 
into his ears for a year or two, who has 
been told that it is fatal to accuracy to 
jerk one’s self off his feet, and that the left 
shoulder must dip a little, rather than 
be whirled around from right to left, it 
comes as a surprise, as a heresy, to see 
the balls that men like Rushmore, and 
Tyng, and Thorpe, drive from the tee, 
with these utterly foundation-upset- 
ting methods. The whole theology of 
golf is, for the time being, at least, neg- 
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atived by these lusty, and successful, 
heretics. Through the green, again, 
they hit and jerk the ball along, uproot- 
ing tradition at every stroke. These 
players have not adopted, but evolved, a 
golfing style. To hit the ball, to hit it 
hard, and to hit it every time, is what 
they endeavor to do, and they do it 
very well. 

There must be some reason for this 
assault-upon-the-ball style of play 
evolved here, and we find it no doubt 
as a result of the hard ground on the 
links over which we Americans have 
been obliged to play. It is a common 
sight in Scotland to see really first-class 
players who apparently make a practice 
of getting under the ball with the iron 
clubs and brassie, and even to a slight 
degree with the driver, holding that a 
little earth is better than a deal of air. 
The hard, sometimes stony, ground over 
which many Americans must still play, 
if they would play at all, has produced 
a habit of flinching, of not going through 
with the club, of jerking up with the 
left shoulder, which has shortened the 
swing through with the play-clubs, and 
hence necessarily shortened the swing 
back as well. 

A player who finds, time after time, 
that if his club cuts below the ball the 
smallest fraction of an inch, the club is 
almost jerked from his hands by con- 
tact with stones, gravel, or hard sun- 
dried clay, soon gets into the habit of 
getting down to his ball very gingerly, 
and with atendency totop frequently. 

Whether these assault-upon-the-ball 
players have worked out this explana- 
tion for themselves or not, it is un- 
doubtedly true that this hitting of the 
ball with a short swing from the fore- 
arms, is due to the fact that they have 
found themselves less liable to get 
under the ball by this device, and there- 
fore less liable to break clubs, jerk 
their wrists about, and often, not get 
the ball away at all. 

On pretty much 
America the tees are built up of earth 
or clay, rolled hard, and baked by the 
sun. They are very difficult to stand 
upon firmly, and a ball teed up on these 
hard surfaces threatens the player the 
moment he addresses it. If that left 
shoulder drops the fraction of an inch 
too low—though it should always drop 
perceptibly—if one stands too near the 
ball, or grips his driver the least bit 
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further up the shaft than usual, the 
club-head when it descends, scrapes along 
the hard unyielding teeing-ground, tops 
the ball, jerks the wrists, pulls the 
player off his feet ; and there follows in 
most cases that bitter denunciation of 
everything in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, which has made golf notorious 
as the most effective of all incentives to 
efflorescent and lurid rhetoric. 

Another effect of these iron-clad tee- 
ing-grounds is seen in the fact that the 
average good player in America tees 
higher than the player of the same class 
aceustomed to the constantly moistened 
greens in Great Britain, and the use of 
the brassie through the green is much 
more rare here, than there. A short 
spoon, or baffy style of club, is fre- 
quently used here by players who have 
learnt by hard—hard in both senses— 
experience that brassie lies are very 
rare accommodations through the greens 
of most of our links. 

Much the same line of comment ap- 
plies tothe putting-greens here. Most 
of them are much too small, to begin 
with. Many of them look, as you ap- 
proach them, to be very good, but a close 
inspection shows that the hard-ground 
problem is as vexatious as ever. Put- 
ting-greens covered with a green carpet 
of grass are all too often hard and 
bumpy underneath. If you pitch up on 
to such greens, the ball jumps and 
bounds and runs at a great rate ; if you 
run up off a cleek, or a mashie, or even 
a wooden putter, then in spite of the 
level-looking green, the ball is seen to 
wabble, and turn, and go astray. If you 
press your hand down firmly upon the 
grass you may feel the irregularities 
underneath. This hard ground under- 
neath even a good covering of grass is 
the most serious defect of most Ameri- 
can links, as it is the principle differ- 
ence between the links here and the 
links of Great Britain and Ireland. It is 
also the cause of the more salient differ- 
ences of style. 

What Mr. Hutchinson calls “turf of 
the royal sandy nature” is only found 
here at a very few of the seashore links. 
Most of our players are obliged to learn 
the game, and to play the game, over 
turf which is by no means of the royal 
kind. This fact alone is more largely 
accountable for the greater stiffness of 
stroke of the American player than any- 
thing else. 
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This state of things is a great pity, 
for beginners at the game are naturally 
stiff enough, without the hard ground to 
make them less lithe and free in their 
play. Then, too, both theory and a cent- 
ury or more of practice have proved 
beyond peradventure that the long, free, 
sweeping swing, and not a blow, is the 
more effective style. There may be ex- 
ceptions, just as there are exceptions at 
tennis like Pettit, exceptions at riding 
like Archer; just as there are great 
musicians who were deaf, like Beetho- 
ven ; great writers who were blind, like 
Milton. But woe betide the beginners at 
golf who set out to be exeeptions; in 
most cases bunkers and breakages await 
them, and dufferdom at the end of it 
all. Nor is it at all a foregone conclu- 
sion, that the men who have evolved a 
style of their own at the game will be 
at the head or even so near the head of 
the roll of American golfers five years 
hence as they are now. Mr. Thorpe’s 


performance at the championship meet- 
ing at Shinnecock was very remarkable, 
but it is yet to be seen whether a simi- 
lar style will continue to be successful. 
It is far more difficult to draw com- 
parisons between American and British 


players than to note the differences of 
style, and the differences between the 
links, on this and the other side. 
Though the number of short holes is 
larger at Shinnecock Hills than at the 
classic links like Sandwich, St. An- 
drew’s, Westward Ho, Hoylake and 
others in Great Britain, it is flattering 
to our progress at the game that at the 
amateur championship meeting in July 
some twenty men did thirty-six holes in 
one hundred and eighty or under, and 
still more flattering that of these twenty 
fifteen were men who learnt the game 
here, and probably had never played 
outside of America. An average of 
forty-five for nine holes is good, though 
not of course first-class, play any- 
where, and anything between eighty 
and eighty-five for eighteen holes is 
capital play for amateurs anywhere. 
Three years ago there were literally 
thousands of amateurs in Great Britain 
who could have given any of our ama- 
teur players, bar half a dozen, a stroke 
a hole, and then have beaten him with 
ridiculous ease. To-day, of the Ameri- 
cans pur sang, Thorpe, Toler, Tyng, 
Sands, Coats, Rushmore, Fenn, Stod- 
dart, Livermore, Bayard and others, 


and of our importations, so to speak, 
Whigham, McDonald, Tweedie, Men- 
zies, Sweeney—none of them would re- 
ceive much more than the scratch man 
at Hoylake, St. Andrew’s, or Westward 
Ho, in the oldcountry. The difference 
between most of these men and players 
of their own caliber abroad is, that the 
foreigners would probably play more 
steadily, and show in a series of matches 
less variation of play from one day to 
another. But this superiority is more 
the consequence of experience and con- 
stant practice than of anything else. 

As is the case with other games, prog- 
ress at the game of golf is made by 
constant practice, and by play against 
better men than one’s self. In America 
we are at a decided disadvantage in 
lacking, to some extent, both these aids 
to better play. Seven months’ play in 
the year at the most is about all that 
we can expect in our climate, and most 
of our greens are not in first-rate con- 
dition for even that length of time. On 
the other hand, in Great Britain and 
Ireland, play is possible for ten months 
in the year, and in very many places 
every week in the year. Over a small 
inland course in Shropshire, for exam- 
ple, the writer has played golf every 
month in the year, though, of course, 
the green was not always in equally 
playable condition. 

Again, there are literally hosts of men 
across the water whose average play for 
eighteen holes is very little above ninety; 
while here there are, at present writing 
—with the large army of exceptions of 
those who, having done one hole in four, 
consider that their average for the nine 
holes is therefore thirty-six—not more 
than thirty or forty men all told who 
can negotiate, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, the eighteen holes of the Shinne- 
cock Hills course in ninety or under. 
When these thirty or forty men are 
spread all over the country, it is evident 
that the opportunities at each club to play 
against even fairly good men are very 
small indeed. Golf is an imitative game, 
and not to see good play, and not to 
have the opportunity to play against 
good players, is a serious bar to prog- 
ress beyond a certain point. One day’s 
play against a Hilton, or a John Ball, 
Jr., or a Tait, or a Hutchinson is better 
than a cycle of days of play against in- 
different golfers. 

It is only of late years that anything 
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but match play at golf was known. 
Medal play is an innovation. Many a 
crusty old golfer in Scotland pretends 
even now that he does not know what 
you mean by medal play. He says, “ It 
isn’t gowf!” Just as some of them will 
say, no doubt, of the glories of a better 
world, that “it isn’t gowf!” 

We, in this country, have retarded our 
progress at the game by a too great de- 
votion to medal play. Tothe beginner, 
at any rate—and here we all are to a 
greater or less extent beginners—the 
long pull of eighteen holes, where a 
series of mistakes at one or another 
hole spoils the whole round, is dis- 
couraging, and produces a habit of care- 
less and indifferent play, once the score 
is ruined by that one unlucky hole. 

Bogey play, which is only a relentless 
form of match play, against an imper- 
turbable opponent, who never talks 
back, is far more general in Great 
Britain than here. At this style of 
game the player looks forward to each 
hole as almost another game. He leaves 
behind him at each tee his discourage- 
ments and mistakes, and sets out anew 
to retrieve his fortunes. It were well 
for us, if when our next year’s golf 
season opens we plan for more match 
play, and less medal play. 

It is a good custom too, adopted at 
our own St. Andrew’s Club, as it should 
be at all of our clubs, to divide the 
players into classes, thus bringing the 
men of about the same strength to- 
gether in one group; otherwise the 
medals and cups of the monthly handi- 
cap competitions, and the club tourna- 
ments, become all too often the prey of 
duffers’ flukes, of men who with handi- 
caps ranging from fifteen to thirty, 
romp in at the head of the list, by 
the grace of beneficent accidents. 

One of the best features of golf, looked 
at as a game which promises to become 
more and more popular all over the 
country, is that it is a game at which 
women can become very proficient. 

The only rational sanction for sport 
is, that it develops certain fine and 
needful qualities that are apt to be left 
in abeyance in a commercial country. 
To endure hardship, to control temper, 
to accept defeat cheerfully, never to 
take the smallest unfair advantage of 
your opponent, not to whine and excuse 
one’s self, to be modest when successful, 
and not to boast or brag of past, 
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probable, possible, or potential, feats— 
all these are the possible teachings of 
honest sport. If,on the other hand, 
sport degenerates into the mouthings 
of the prize-fighter, into suspicion and 
accusation, foul play and jockeying, into 
love of victory at any cost, into childish 
anger and bad fellowship, then sport 
ceases to be of benefit either to indi- 
viduals or to a nation’s wholesome prog- 
ress. Muscles are of no use in the 
world, without a head, and a heart, 
behind them. 

Golf, though not such a test of phys- 
ical endurance as many other forms of 
sport, is a very peculiarly severe test of 
moral endurance and nerve. If it were 
not, it would not be worth playing. To 
play the game, therefore, and to lose 
one’s temper and self-control, to wrangle 
with one’s opponent, and to look for, and 
to snatch at, every small advantage, and 
far worse to take the least unfair advan- 
tage, is to deprive the royal good game 
of golf of every attribute that makes 
it worth a moment’s consideration. He 
must be but a jelly-spirited sportsman, 
who does not love victory, but he is no 
longer a sportsman, if he will accept 
victory by any but the squarest kind of 
fair play; if he will do that, he becomes 
a mere “sport,” or “sporting man,” who 
takes all his exercise with his pocket- 
book, and who poisons every sport in 
which he takes an interest. It has 
been well said that there is no surer 
sign of good breeding than the way in 
which a man takes defeat and misfort- 
une. No other game is so replete with 
unexpected accidents to one’s self and 
nerve-shaking bits of good fortune to 
one’s opponent, as golf; and happy is the 
man who learns to play it, and plays the 
game, the whole game, and nothing but 
the game. 

Americans who wish to see what cham- 
pion play is, should study the following 
score made in half a gale of wind over 
the Holyoke Course by Mr. John Ball, 
Jr., at the autumn meeting. 
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PEG'S RUNNERS RUSTED. 


By Charles 


ARLY December had brought cold, 
still days, followed by sharp, wind- 
less nights. No snow had fallen. 
There was a glare on Mendota 

the like of which had not been seen in 
years. From Madison shore to Gov- 
ernor’s Island, from the Yahara to the 
meads of Middleton, the glassy plain 
reflected a winter’s sun by day, the 
winter stars by night. 

Skaters were in ecstasies. Yelling 
curlers swept imaginary obstacles from 
the polished path of the whirling stones. 
Varsity athletes played at polo, pull- 
away, cross-tag, or skin-the-devil, as 
occasion prompted or fancy willed. 
Proper youths glided about in com- 
pany with fair co-eds and maidens from 
the town. Small boys swarmed and 
played at shinney. The ice companies 
came. They fenced off large acreage 
and began the harvest of the crystal 
crop, leaving each succeeding night a 
new expanse of yawning blackness, 
which, at each recurring dawn, pre- 
sented an innocent sheen of thin- 
skinned temptation whereon daredevil 
townies and hare-brained preps trifled 
with destiny. 

The sails of Peg Woffington, pennant 
winner of the umpty-five regatta, 
drooped in a melancholy way off the 
foot of Francis Street ; and her owners, 
Carmichael, Sanborn and Denslow, gath- 
ered about the fireplace in the long 
room of the Psi Upsilon lodge on Men- 
dota court and growled. 

“Are you not going home for 
Christmas, ‘ Colonel’ ?” asked Denslow. 

“Not I. I am going to stay right 
here in this house, and ‘Dood’ Mayne 
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and Bert Dorey are to stay with me; 
and we willtake care of Peggy for you 
if there is a blow. 

“ You see,” he continued, with the en- 
thusiasm of an underclassman, “the 
mother and sister are somewhere in 
Southern California, the father is in 
Washington, and the paternal roof is 
quite devoid of prospective Christmas 
cheer. The pater, in a letter contain- 
ing a Christmas cheque, suggested that 
it would be a commendable proceeding 
if his beloved son would devote certain 
regular hours of the short vacation to a 
general polishing up in Greek. The be- 
loved son thinks he sees himself buck- 
ing out of term-time, he does !” 

Christmas recess came on. The lodge 
on Mendota court joined the neighbor- 
ing chapter-houses in proclaiming that 
silence which is said by long-suffering 
residents of the classic neighborhood 
to be actually audible during vacation 
time. /eg Woffington was anchored in 
the offing. 

A few days’ existence under the new 
order of things saw the library convert- 
ed into a sort of Bohemian paradise. 

In this retreat the three underclass- 
men whiled away such hours as were 
not spent aboard Peg Woffington. Here 
the trio were to be found on the morn- 
ing of the fifth day. 

“Hear the wind,” cried White. 
“Won't the dainty /eggy go up in the 
air to-day !” 

“How dark it grows,’ 
looking across the lake. “ And what a 
wind! I hopeit won’t snow.” 

“Oh, it can’t snow,” said Dorey. 

In half an hour they were out on the 
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said Mayne, 
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lake making ready the Peg Woffington. 
The wind came howling out from a 
bank of copper-colored clouds. It was 
cold, and keen, and biting. The sun 
hadaring. Things had a dirty, yellow 
light on them. The sail flapped and 
creaked in the gale as they stood the 
yacht against it. Dorey crawled in. 
“Colonel” wrenched on the tiller. 
Mayne caught the plank as she moved 
away, and came back into the box. 

“We'll wish we had some of the fel- 
lows out on the runner-plank to-day,” 
shouted Dorey, pressing his cap down 
over his ears. “We'd better stop and 
reef as it is, ‘ Dood.’ She'll lift clear off 
the ice when we get out towards the 
Point and into the full sweep of this.” 

“Tcan tell you one thing,” “ Colonel” 
shouted, “ and that is that we don’t go 
out beyond the Point to jump that crack 
to-day. We were only too lucky to 
make it yesterday where it was only 
three feet wide. It will spread in this 
wind so we can never jump it. Gee! 
But we are spinning !”’ 

The sun went under the mounting 
clouds. 

“No wind at all,” scoffed Mayne. 
“We are enough weight for Peg in this 
puff. Just what we needed to go with 
the ice. If Carmichael and Sanborn 
and Denslow and some of the other 
fellows were here we'd have to knock 
under and give ’em the boat. We'd 
better enjoy a good thing while we’ve 
got it.” 

They were running nearer to the 
Point. The wind seemed to be gaining 
in velocity. It came in fitful sweeps. 
The third runner came up in the air 
with one of them, and seemed inclined 
to stay there. 

“Tt zs stronger out here, ‘ Dood,’ I tell 
you. We'd better go back, and scare 
up some fellows for ballast. And we’d 
better come up into it and reef right 
now. 

“What's the use of reefing in this 
cold?”’ complained Mayne. “We'll 
freeze to death, and to no purpose. 
She’ll stand all this blow.” 

As he spoke, a hard squall struck. 
The runner went high, the sail lost 
the wind, and the three were nearly 
out on the ice. 

“ Ease her off ! What did I tell you !” 
cried Dorey. “I am no baby, and I 
know that this is a roaring old blizzard 
that is crawling up on us.” 
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“Tt’s in the air,” shouted “ Colonel.’ 
“Tt has a danged uncanny feel. Babies 
or fools, I want no bath in Mendota 
this day, two miles from the court. 
What are you making out there for, 
‘Dood’? Can’t you hold her in on the 
Point more ?” 

“Not without going up in the air,” 
grinned “ Dood.” 

“Then come about ?” cried Dorey. 

The open water was just ahead. 

“Don’t try to jump; it’s too wide!” 

Dorey’s face blanched through the red 
of cold and the tan of a week of wind. 

“Got to take it now,” said Mayne, 
tersely. “It’s all right. I’ve made it 
dozens of times.” 

Dorey reached for the helm. 

“Come about!” he cried, 

“Let go!” shouted Mayne. 
fool, do you want to drown us ?” 

The open crack was not ten yards 
away. The path of black water stood 
sharply out against the ice. Mayne held 
her toit. Tworunners had the ice; the 
third was high. A leap, and then, with 
acrunch and scrape, the boat took the 
fissure safely. On she sped, quartering 


On 


faster than a bird. 
A white, fine snow began to drive 


before the wind. There was a hush, 
and then an angry snarl came from out 
the blotting whiteness. In the next in- 
stant the blizzard struck ; the boat shiv- 
ered, whirled full about in the shrieking 
blast. Clear from the ice she raised and 
spun, once, twice, again—then struck and 
slid, like a crab, back towards the yawn- 
ing ice-crack. The boom-jaws were 
sprung from the mast. The sail was 
whipping helplessly. The jib, with its 
sheets, cracked and snapped like a pis- 
tol. Mayne came hard on the helm. 
The runner would not stick. Twice he 
slammed the helm. Twice the runner 
caught for but a moment, and then slid. 
The boat neared the open water. Again 
the helm. Nearer. Again. She held. 
The boat stopped on the brink. 

“Bert!” cried Mayne, “Hold her 
where is! Hold her! ‘Colonel,’ the 
boom! Raise her. Set the jaws. 
There! Now to reef!” 

It was no time for laying blame. No 
one would have said it, anyway. The icy 
snow came thicker. It was a fine sift, 
now. It struck the flesh like needles on 
the wind. With fingers numb to stiff- 
ness the two boys labored with the reef- 
ing. The boat shook in the blast. 
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“She'll never hold,” cried Dorey. 
“How can we cross the crack, when 
we've no start? What are we to do?” 

Mayne shouted hoarsely : 

“ Beat off, and come about, and down 
upon it, full tilt!” 

This they tried. There was no other 
thing todo. Again they came upon the 
ugly, open blackness. Again the good 
boat took the breach, and three hearts 
beat the lighter. 

“Here’s a tale, if ever we get out of 
this!” cried “ Colonel.” 

“T was scared to death,” cried Dorey. 

“T’m half frozen,” said Mayne. “ What 
a blizzard! The shore-line is blotted 
out !” 

The driving sleet shut out the whole 
horizon. eg Woffington sped like a 
sprite. The plank stood in the air. 

“Ease her off. Make for the gym. 
That will loom up through the snow.” 

A new danger threatened. 

“The ice-fields !” shouted “ Colonel.” 
“They must lie right on our course !” 

“They're fenced,” Mayne shouted. 
We can see the fence! Watch out to 
starboard and ahead!” 

“We can’t see it either! 
never see it! 
side !” 

“ My God! 
up the bay!” 

“We're running to the gym,” cried 
Mayne. “ We are net near the fields.” 

“Mayne! The fence!” White’s voice 
was hoarse with terror. “Come about!” 
he cried. “The fence is on our left! 
We are on the field!” 

“ Port-your helm!” 

Too late! In her blind flight the 
boat had struck the dangerous field 
whose western limits the ice-cutters 
had left unguarded. Mayne put the 
helm hard to port. The /eg, quick 
to respond, trembled and careened in 
the blast as she came about. She 
slewed, lurched, toppled over, and 
crashed through the thin ice and into 
the black waters. Dorey pitched head- 
long into the lake, half under the sail 
and boom. White was thrown upon 
him, but caught the sheet as he fell. 
Mayne, though plunged to the neck 
in the icy flood, hung to the helm, 
scrambled to the edge of the capsized 
boat, and turned to reach for White. 

With the energy of terror and despair 
Dorey struggled to free himself from 
the stiffening sail and the ropes that 
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held his feet. He clung to White with 
the grip of adrowning man. The two, 
neither realizing what he was about, 
fought for a foothold on the boat, each, 
unwittingly, plunging the other back 
into the numbing water, defeating 
struggles that grew more frantic and 
less availing with each recurrence. 

“Courage!” cried Mayne. “Stop 
that, you fools! Give me your hand; 
you, Dorey. Now!” 

The bleeding hands clutched at 
Mayne, at the ropes, at the boat, and 
Dorey lay sprawled across the mast. 

“ Now, ‘Colonel’! ” 

Mayne fastened his numb fingers in 
the coat of the drowning boy, and after 
many efforts hauled him on the boom, 
then to the mast and to the body of the 
boat. 

Dorey began to crawl along on his 
stomach across the ice to the right. 
“ Leave the boat,’ he shouted through 
the wind. “Crawl this way to me!” 

Mayne and White crept out upon the 
ice. It held to the firmer edge. There 
the three started, weakly, to run in what 
they judged to be the direction of the 
court. 

“Five hundred yards to shore!” 
Mayne tried to shout, his weak voice 
dying in his throat. “Run for life!” 

“ My God, I shall fall!” White cried. 
“My legs are gone!” 

“Lock into my arm,” Dorey shouted. 
Mayne clutched White’s other arm. 

Clinging to one another, stumbling, 
sliding, sobbing, freezing, falling, ris- 
ing, reeling on, the three unfortunates 
neared the shore. By a miracle, it 
seemed, they came upon the breakwater 
at their own lodge on the court. 

It was an age before the key went in 
the lock and turned. Groaning in pain, 
sobbing in hysterical joy, they stumbled 
into the haven of warmth. Dorey and 
White fell prone upon the floor. 

“Get up!” screamed Mayne, kicking 
at them, and tearing at his coat with 
fingers that had no feeling in them. 
“Get up! Strip your clothes! White, 
is there any liquor in the house ?” 

There was a two-quart demijohn of 
old Kentucky in Denslow’s steamer 
trunk. White knew of it. He stumbled 
up the stairs in his crackling garments, 
Mayne and Dorey after him. 

They broke the neck just above the 
wicker. A soapless shaving-mug poured 
full was portioned among them in fiery 
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gulps. It was refilled,and quickly emp- 
tied. They stripped themselves of their 
clothes, plunged into a bath—cold to 
draw the frost—rubbed themselves with 
alcohol and with roughest towels until 
the pink of returning circulation began 
to show. The shaving-mug was filled 
again and drained. Blood bounded 
along the limbs and stirred pleasantly 
in the extremities, but it was pleasure 
that was much akin to pain. Their 
hands and feet and faces burned like 
fire. Their speech was thick. They 
were very happy. 

The mug was quite a joke now. It 
was really veryfunny. They began to 
tell each other how very funny it all was. 
They did not feel like standing, because 
the table and the chairs were coming 
around in circles. So they sat down on 
the floor in front of the fireplace, and 
rolled about, and laughed, and joked in 
a delightfully silly way, and felt alto- 
gether very good and very funny. 

And just at this time the bell rang. 

“Who—who d’you spo—sposh that 
ish?” said Mayne, making a vain effort 
to get his legs under him. 

“ DonnoslIcare,” said Dorey. 
down. Letum freeze outside. 
no sanitarium.” 

There was asound of footsteps and 
voices in the hall. The footsteps came 
to the sliding-doors of the library. 

“It is some of the fellows,” whispered 
White. “Let’s be ersleep.” 

“Come in er stay out, whizzever you 
please,” shouted Mayne. 

Carmichael, Sanborn 
stepped into the room. 

“You are a nice lot of Freshmen,” 
grinned Denslow, surveying the three 
culprits, and taking note of the general 
condition of the apartment. 

“Where did you fellows blow from?” 
Mayne demanded. 

“We came in for some ice-boating, 
said Carmichael. “Have you got any 
on hand ?” 

“Yezzir,” said Mayne, who seemed 
fascinated by the fire. “ Yezzir, we sa— 
saved Peg Woffington f'm drownin’— 
drownin’ us, we're celebratin’ the event.” 

“Where is the Peg Woffington ?” de- 
manded Sanborn. 

“Her runners is rustin’,” the “Col- 
onel” observed. Whereat the grace- 
less youngsters laughed. “Her run- 
ners is rustin’, an’ we’re goin’ out to put 
some lather on ’em, by’n by.” 
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Then the story of the escapade came 
out, and by the time the tale was told 
in all its glowing particularity, the three 
heroes of the adventure began to feel a 
drowsy contentment. They readily fell 
in with Carmichael’s suggestion that 
they retire and “rest up” for awhile ; and 
they madea grand rush for “ Blommy’s ” 
big bed. Sanborn followed them. 

“Do you know that your father is in 
town, ‘Colonel’?” heasked. “He came 
in from Washington this morning.” 

Mayne and Dorey chuckled. The lat- 
ter punched White in the ribs. 

“ You'll catch it,” he gurgled. 

“T might just as well be at the bottom 
of the lake,” “Colonel” groaned. “He 
will want toknow abouttheGreek polish.” 

“Give him some la—lather,” mur- 
mured Dorey. 

“What in time is he out here for?” 
“ Colonel” asked. 

“ He came on unexpectedly to hunt 
up some evidence in the timberland 
cases, and he said he would be too busy 
over at the Capitol to see you till to- 
night. So don't fret. Have your sleep, 


and you will be all right when he comes.” 
Senator White, contrary to expecta- 
tions, appeared at the lodge on the court 


at about two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Sanborn gave him the whole story, and, 
in company with the three upperclass- 
men, the old gentleman stole up to the 
chamber to gaze on the sleeping boy. 

The Senator stood very still, and after 
a silent moment he gave a little sigh 
that was all pride and tenderness. He 
smiled, too, a little sadly, and there was 
moisture in hiseyes. Sanborn,.Denslow 
and Carmichael understood. They too 
smiled at the sleepers ; and if they in 
that moment wished, with a tinge of 
regret, that their own days of Freshman 
foolishness were before and not behind 
them, why that was surely their privi- 
lege as upperclassmen. 

“T am going in to Milwaukee to- 
night,” the “Colonel’s” father whis- 
pered, “and then back to Washington. 
Tell the boy that I saw him, and give 
him his father’s love. Thank God 
they are not under the ice !” 

Mayne stirred uneasily in his sleep, 
and began to mutter. 

The watchers bent forward. 

“Courage !” he muttered. “Stop that, 
you fools! Give me your hand; you, 
Dorey. Now!” 

‘Poor little devils!” said Sanborn, 
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S showing the peculiar opinions on 
military matters held ‘way back 
in the thirties, we find the Adju- 
tant-General in 1839 opposing 


the issue of arms by the State to 
the militia on the ground “the proba- 
bility is that in a very short time 
they would be rendered useless from 
want of proper care, as it is usual for 
people to pay less regard to property 
furnished in that way than to that 
purchased by themselves.” Sometimes 
when inspecting arms and equipments 
I must say I have been inclined to the 
same opinion, but of course none of us 
to-day can agree with this same Adju- 
tant-General when further on in his re- 
port he says, “If the arms should be 
stored in an arsenal and the soldiers 
permitted their use only on days of 
military instruction, our militia would 
cease to be the yeomanry of a free re- 
public and become little better than the 
serfs and hirelings of despotic Europe.” 

There seemed to be a spirit in the 
Legislature of 1845, and in fact of pre- 
vious years, antagonistic to the main- 
tenance of the militia. In the hope of 
securing favorable legislation and put- 
ting the militia in touch with popular 
opinion, Adjutant-General Alfred Red- 
ington, in 1845, prepared and presented 
the draft of a law placing the militia up- 
on a volunteer system, reducing its num- 


ber to about seven thousand, requiring 
the State to furnish arms and equipment 
to the soldiers, to pay them also a small 
compensation for their services, and pro- 
viding for “ an annual inspection, two an- 
nual trainings and an annual review.” 
The Committee on the Militia reported 
the bill favorably to the Legislature, and 
it received the sanction of the Senate, 
but was lost in the House by a large 
majority. The Adjutant-General also 
called attention to the strong probability 
of an immediate war with Mexico, and 
urged the necessity of something being 
done to revive the military vigor of the 
State ; but evidently his appeal was in 
vain, for in 1847 he reported the militia 
law a dead letter, the “militia in a 
condition of lamentable depression and 
rapidly tending to utter disbandment, 
and this, too, when our country is main- 
taining a sanguinary war with another 
power and the services of our soldiery 
liable to be called for at any moment.” 
On the r9th of May, 1846, the President 
called upon Maine tq cause one regiment 
of infantry to be enrolled and held in 
readiness for muster into the service 
of the United States. The Governor of 
the State at once issued a proclamation 
calling for volunteers between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five. Most of the 
companies filled their ranks promptly— 
sixty-five men being enlisted in each 
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company. The following is the list of 
the companies and the places where they 
were raised; but as the United States 
never called for their services, no regi- 
mental organization was effected, and in 
due time the companies were disbanded: 
Company A, Captain John H. Morrill, of 
Bangor ; Company B, Captain John M. 
Cluskey, of Houlton ; Company C, Cap- 
tain Moses Goodwin, Jr., of Shapleigh ; 
Company D, Captain Charles N. Bodish, 
of Gardiner ; Company E, Captain Jabez 
T. Pike, of Eastport ; Company F, Cap- 
tain George W. Cummings, of Bangor ; 
Company G, Captain Wendell P. Smith, 
of Portland ; Company H, Captain Will- 
iam Emery, 3d, of Sandford; Company I, 
Captain James O. McIntire, of Cornish ; 
Company K, Captain Moses H. Young, 
of Belfast. 

So strong was the feeling against the 
militia law of 1844, which virtually abol- 
ished the militia, and among other ob- 
jectionable things limited the holding of 
commissions to a term of seven years, 
that from 1844 to 1849 no military serv- 
ice was performed in the State and no 
returns were made to the office of the 
Adjutant-General. In 1849 the Legisla- 


ture provided for a volunteer corps not 
to exceed ten thousand men, to be fur- 
nished with arms by the State and re- 
quired to perform annually two and one- 
half days’ service; thus the volunteer 
service was substituted for the com- 


pulsory. Afavorable response was at 
once made, and twelve companies peti- 
tioned for organization. In 1850 fifteen 
companies were reported as composing 
the militia, and in 1851 twenty-two com- 
panies additional, making in all thirty- 
seven companies of two thousand two 
hundred officers and men organized as 
follows: seven of artillery, five of light 
infantry and twenty-five of riflemen, 
and all furnished with arms, etc., by the 
State. In 1852 the Legislature passed 
an act forbidding the issue of arms to 
any portion of the militia of the State; 
but this act was held not to apply to 
companies already armed and was re- 
pealedin 1854. As soon as repealed, the 
companies took fresh interest in their 
duties, ranks were filled and officers 
elected to vacancies. The same year 
the following companies effected a reg- 
imental organization and elected Sam- 
uel J. Anderson, of Portland, as colonel : 
Portland Light Infantry, Captain Har- 
mon ; Portland Mechanic Blues, Captain 
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T. A. Roberts; Portland Rifle Corps 
(organized 1810), Captain Pierce ; Port- 
land Rifle Guards, Captain C. E. 
Roberts ; Portland Light Guard, Cap- 
tain Green ; Saccarappa Light Infantry 
(Westbrook), Captain Jordan ; Harra- 
seekeet Guards (Freeport), Captain Os- 
good ; Brunswick Light Infantry, Cap- 
tain Cleaveland; Bath City Grays, 
Lieutenant Richardson ; Gorham Light 
Infantry, Captain Harding. At that 
time no finer organization had been 
seen in the State. The Adjutant-Gen- 
eral also refers in complimentary terms 
to the Bowdoinham Artillery, Captain 
Fincker; the Saco Guards, Captain 
Foss; the New Gloucester Riflemen, 
Captain Weymouth ; the Paris Artillery, 
Captain Carter, and likewise to the 
other artillery companies at Farmington, 
Brewer and Harmony under Captains 
Wheeler, Higgins and Bartlett ; neither 
does he forget to do justice to the troop 
of cavalry, Captain Barnan, raised in 
Portland, nor to the Grattan Guards of 
Bangor, Captain Byrnes, and the Rock- 
land Light Infantry, Captain Berry. 

In the Senate of the United States 
a resolution was introduced in 1854 
by the Honorable Hannibal Hamlin, 
requesting authority for the exchange 
of the flint-lock arms of the State 
for those originally manufactured with 
the percussion-lock, but permission was 
granted by the Secretary of War to 
have the flint-locks altered to percussion 
at the U. S. Arsenal for the actual cost 
of the work. 

A serious riot involving the burning 
of a church occurred in Bath in 1854, 
and the Bath City Grays were called 
upon toaid the civil authority. For two 
days and nights the company remained 
under arms, performing the most valu- 
able service. A riot known as “theliquor 
riot ” occurred in Portland in 1855, when 
two companies, the Portland Light Guard 
and the Rifle Guard, were called upon to 
assist the civil authority and protect the 
liquor agency. These companies were 
required to face a turbulent mob and 
were pelted with stones. The Rifle 
Guard, by an exhibition of thorough 
discipline and obedience to orders, fi- 
nally quelled the riot, but not until it 
had been obliged to fire with fatal effect 
on the mob. 

In 1856 four regiments were organ- 
ized in the State, and under the militia 
law of that year vegiments were re- 
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quired to perform “camp duty for at least 
two days” unless sooner discharged 
by the commanding officer. The First 
and Second Regiments, Fifth Division, 
under Colonels Stodder and Harding, 
encamped, with some attached compa- 
nies, at Bath for three days in Septem- 
ber ; the First Regiment, Fourth Divis- 
ion, under Colonel Burns, with attached 
companies, at Rockland for two days in 
September ; the First Regiment, Ninth 
Division, under Colonel Norcross, with 
attached companies, at Bangor for two 
days in October. All of these encamp- 
ments were officially reported as highly 
successful, and an additional convincing 
proof of the fact that they were so con- 
sidered is the favorable notices by the 
local press. 

When in 1861 the echo of the guns 
bombarding Fort Sumter reached the 
shores of far-distant Maine and called 
for that instant and intelligent help 
from her sturdy sons which only a well 
organized and disciplined militia could 
promptly furnish, it found the State en- 
tirely unprepared for the conflict. Al- 
though her muster-roils showed a mili- 
tia force of some 60,000 unarmed men, 


only about 1,200 men were in what 
could be called an armed and organized 
condition, able perhaps to respond to 
any calls for duty within the State, but 
from the condition of their uniforms, 
equipments and camp equipage totally 


unfitted for war service. And the rea- 
son for such an unfortunate condition of 
affairs was, not that there had been 
neglect in the administration of the 
militia laws, not that there had been a 
want of martial spirit in the State, not 
that the organized companies lacked 
discipline and instruction or failed to 
show an earnest desire to acquaint them- 
selves with the duties required of them, 
but because of the poor policy adopted 
by the State for years in relation to 
its militia, and the shortsightedness of 
Legislatures that simply permitted com- 
panies to exist but failed to give them 
any substantial aid or encouragement. 
Thank God, much of this cause of com- 
plaint has passed away with the coming 
of a new generation, progressive ideas, 
and knowledge of the dangers of the 
past. But isthere no fear of our drift- 
ing back to the old ways? I trust not, 
and hope each Legislature will show, by 
generous laws, that it recognizes the 
necessity for and takes a pride in the 
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splendid condition of the small but well- 
equipped militia force which it has 
created, and which could to-day be put 
into the field for any service. 

But poorly prepared for war as was 
the State at that time,a prompt and 
noble response was made to the Presi- 
dent’s request of the 15th of April for 
one regiment of infantry. To comply, 
it was necessary to depend upon the 
organized militia because they were 
formed into companies, were acquainted 
with the drill-book and therefore could 
be the more quickly prepared for war, 
and were the only force available to 
make an early response. To the lasting 
credit of the militia will be remembered 
the factthat within thirteen days from the 
date of the call to arms, the First Regi- 
ment of Volunteers, composed in part 
of eight of the companies of militia 
in existence when hostilities began, had 
completed its organization, and five days 
later was mustered into the service of 
the United States for three months. 
Following are the names of the eight 
old companies and of the officers com- 
manding them, comprising the First 
Regiment of Maine Volunteers :— Port- 
land Light Infantry, Captain Albion 
Witham; Mechanic Blues, Captain 
George G. Bailey; Portland Light 
Guard, Captain M.R. Fessenden ; Port- 
land Rifle Corps, Captain Charles H. 
Meserve ; Portland Rifle Guard, Captain 
William M. Shaw ; Lewiston Light In- 
fantry, Captain N. J. Jackson ; Norway 
Light Infantry, Captain George L. Beal; 
Auburn Artillery, Captain Charles S. 
Emerson. The other two companies 
forming this regiment were the second 
company of the Portland Rifle Guard, 
Captain W. W. Quimby, and the Lewis- 
ton Zouaves, Captain S. B. Osgood. 
May the names of these .companies and 
of the gallant officers and men compos- 
ing them always occupy an honored 
place in the history of the State. To 
the Lewiston Light Infantry belongs 
the proud distinction of being the first 
company to offer its services to the 
State, the Portland Light Infantry being 
a close second. Every State company 
in existence at the date of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation was represented in 
the first four regiments mustered into 
the United States service. The War 
Department records bear testimony of 
their gallant service in defense of the 
Union, and the State is rich in legends 
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of their noble deeds, of their sufferings, 
of their victories and defeats, and of 
their final triumphs, while a Nation 
joins in mourning for the dead. 

In 1868 but two companies, the Port- 
land Light Infantry and the Portland 
Mechanic Blues, composed the entire 
organized militia force in the State. 

Worn out with the years of arduous 
soldiering that brought not only .a 
glorious victory but much suffering, 
the military spirit of the people was 
content to rest and slumber for a 
time. The country was never before 
so rich in war veterans. Every city and 
hamlet in the State could boast of its 
heroes who had been baptized in blood, 
and many of them had won high rank 
and command on fields of battle. All 
were competent to teach the art of war 
to those who had not been so fortu- 
nate as to get to the front, and there 
were thousands of men from whom to 
form an active militia force that in 


discipline, military knowledge and phy- 
sique could never be excelled; so that 
a few years after the war, when the old 
soldiers awakened to their interest in 
matters pertaining to their militia force, 
and realized the necessity for the organ- 


ization of companies as a protection to 
the interests of the State, the trouble 
was not to find good men to form the 
militia, but to choose from applicants. 
Therefore the people welcomed the pas- 
sage in 1869 of “an act concerning the 
militia,” authorizing the organization un- 
der the direction of the Governor of 
the State of a “number of companies 
not exceeding ten, of uniformed volun- 
teer militia,” to be organized under the 
militia act of 1865. This law governing 
the militia was for some good reason 
left out of the Revised Statutes, and the 
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printed copies being limited I have not 
been able to secure one. 

The ten companies authorized were 
to “be selected from the volunteer 
companies making application for or- 
ganization under this act,” and that had 
“conformed to the requirements under 
existing military laws ;” and they were 
to “be selected from such localities as 
in the judgment of the Governor of this 
State are most in need of military com- 
panies for safety and order, and best 
calculated for the support and mainte- 
nance of military organizations.”’ The 
companies were to “be armed, uni- 
formed and equipped at the expense of 
the State, according to the existing 
regulations of the United States Army, 
under which clothing is issued to the 
enlisted men, * * * but each com- 
pany shall have liberty to choose and 
provide its own uniform.” In case a 
company did “ choose and provide ” its 
own uniform, then “the price of the 
United States Army uniform not issued 
shall be commuted to the soldier in 
money.” 

Prior to 1861 every volunteer com- 
pany in the State had its distinctive 
uniform, many of them very tasty, most 
of them showy, and all of them endeared 
to the “old soldier” by early memories 
of company conquests, associations and 
friendships. So urgent was the neces- 
sity for troops at the front early in 1861, 
and so limited was the quantity on hand 
of the regular army uniform, and so 
difficult to obtain, that many of our 
volunteer companies were forced to go 
to war wearing their “city uniforms,” 
and some of them received their first 
baptism of fire and won fame in their 
home dress. 


(Zo be Continued.) 
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HE play to the middle 
of November showed 
several things very 

conclusively. 
First, that the 
kicking game is 

the winning one, 

and no team can hope 
to make a good show- 
ing against a rival of 
anything like equal 
strength that also 
plays the kicking 
game and plays it well, unless it has a good 
punter, aided by a pair of good ends and backs 
that can be trusted to handle cleanly the enemy’s 
punts. Against a team with a good line, running 
alone cannot be safely relied on as a sure means 
of winning games, for so well-planned has our 
defense become that the task of forcing the ball 
half the length of the field is almost hopeless. 

Of course there are occasional long runs result- 

ing in touch-downs, just as in former years, 

but, all in all, the work of scoring by hustling 
alone was never so difficult as at present. The 
result has been more kicking than we have seen 
and, in some instances, it must be 
punts 


for years ; 
confessed, the constant exchange of 
taken with the almost entire absence of run- 
ning with the ball, has proved a little monoto- 
Still, the constant shifting of the play 
from one part of the field to another, the occa- 
sionally blocked kick or muffed punt, and the 
constant danger of these things, all a necessary 
part of the kicking game, certainly tend to 
make the play interesting and exciting. The 
game, as played to-day, is undoubtedly a great 


nous. 


improvement on the game of a few years ago, 
when, except on a third down, punts were al- 
most unknown. 

Drop-kicking, too, has come into prominence, 
and Princeton, Pennsylvania and Harvard, and 
one or two of the smaller colleges, have made 
considerable use of this means of scoring points. 
Yale does not seem to be paying much attention 
to drop-kicking at present, having enough to 
do to perfect her inexperienced backs in other 
and more important matters. 

The new rules have effectually dispensed 
with momentum plays, but it cannot be said 
that they have put a stop to mass plays, and 
substituted for them the open plays that de- 
pend for their success upon speed and accuracy. 
The rule that not more than four men shall 
bunch inside the tackles, has not prevented the 
tackles from playing very close tothe guards, 
and the ends very close and a little in the rear of 
the tackles, so that we have a very compact for- 
mation not unlike the opening wedge. This 
formation is being used very extensively, and 
generally takes the form of a revolving mass 
play on the tackles, It is practically a mass 
play of the kind so much objected to in past 
years as dangerous, uninteresting, and harm- 
ful to the game, because of teaching teams to 
rely on main strength instead of on quickness 
and good team play. Princeton and the Car- 
lisle Indians have used this play the majority 
of the time when they have had the ball ; and 
it certainly is hard to distinguish it from the 
old play of previous years, in which the ends 
dropped back with the half-backs, and we had 
mass plays of all sorts on tackle and guard. 
Whether the present rules were really intended 
to put a stop to these revolving wedges, and 
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failed because they were not worded with 
sufficient care, can hardly be known until the 
rule-makers disclose what their intentions actu- 
ally were. To the average student of the rules 
it certainly looks as if these had failed to 
accomplish their purpose, and would need re- 

visions before another season. At any rate, the 
play which seems to gain most ground just at 
present is an old-fashioned revolving mass 
play in the tackles, and just so long as it gains 
most ground it will be the most used. 

The play so far has been particularly free 
from roughness and foul tactics, and so far as 
the writer can find out, no member of any 
college team in the East has yet been ruled off 
for foul play. At the same time the officials 
have the men under better control than ever 
before, and the rules are being very strictly 
enforced. All this means that the players are 
showing a better spirit, and that we have ar- 
rived at the point where we can play hard, fast 
football without playing with unnecessary 
roughness. The Harv ard-Princeton game was 
a model in this’ respect. Both teams played 
hard, fast football, but there was not the least 
trace of any desire to play anything but a good, 
fair game. Such games are a credit to both 
sides, and go very far to reconcile the public 
at large to many of the so-called evils of 
football. 

Among the teams, Princeton 
playing “the best game, 
strong, fast, 


seems to be 
her eleven being a 
well-balanced one. The center 


trio is perhaps the poorest part of the team, 


and that is reasonably strong. Gailey at 
center is as good as any man playing, but 
Crowdis and Armstrong at guard are not so 
experienced as the other members of the team. 
Still they play a very steady defensive game, 
and compare unfavorably with the guards of 
some other teams only in that they do not aid 
the backs very much by getting into the inter- 
ference. Church and Hildebrand at tackle are 
playing a very strong game in all respects, the 
former being ‘especially useful when Princeton 
has the ball Tyler is a good substitute for 
either tackle or guard. Cochrane, ‘Thompson, 
and Brokaw play a good defensive game, get 
down finely in kicks, and interfere nicely for 
their backs. The last has shown his knowl- 
edge of the game by going in at either end 
which happened to need him, and playing a 
fine game. Princeton's line is fairly heavy and 
very active, particularly on the offensive, and 
has not a single point in it that cannot be 
fairly called strong. 

Behind the line the team is unusually well 
off. Smith at quarter has distanced all his 
strong competitors, and is playing a game that 
is well-nigh perfect in all departments. His 
passing is very quick and accurate; he inter- 
feres finely for his backs and tackles well. Be- 
yond this he runs his team with excellent judg- 
ment and gets plenty of snap into his men at 
all times. At half-back. Kelly, Reiter, Ban- 
nard, Rosengarten and Wheeler are all strong, 
hard-running men, and Princeton seems to be 
unusually well off for half-backs. None of the 
men are ‘unusually strong, but all are above the 
average, and an injury to any one of them does 
not seem to injure Princeton’s offensive play. 
At full-back Baird is by all odds the best of the 


year. His punting is unusually strong and 
accurate, and he always gets in his kick if he 
has anychance. His running with the ball is 
not especially strong, but his handling of op- 
ponent’s punts is excellent. His drop-kicking 
1s very accurate, and he has succeeded in add- 
ing quite a number of points to Princeton’s 
score by goals from the field. The team fol- 
lows the ball nicely, and all the men get into 
the interference well, and all tackle well. The 
great strength of the team lies in the line and 
Baird’s excellent kicking. 

Just what has been the matter with Pennsyl- 
vania is very hard to find out, but there seems 
to have been some internal dissension, if all 
reports can be believed. Whatever the trouble 
is, it seems now to be all over, and Penn’s team 
is doing its best to make up for lost time. 
Woodruff’s playing at full-back proved a failure, 
as he could not handle punts. 

The line is composed of excellent material 
and has played fairly well. Overfield is a good 
center, and Wharton and Woodruff are an un- 
usually good pair of guards, particularly on the 
offensive, when their work in the interference 
and with the ball is unusual for such heavy 
men. Farrar and Uffenheimer make a fine 
pair of tackles, being especially strong running 
with the ball. The ends, Boyle, Hedges and 
Dickson, are all doing good work. McCracken 
is a very strong player at either guard or tackle, 
and can fillany vacancy at either of these 
places quite satisfactorily. The line is very 
heavy and active, but in the early season was 
not working well together. Behind the line 
things have been working rather badly. Three 
or four men have been tried at quarter, and 
none proved satisfactory. Fortescue and Weeks 
were finally brought in from the scrub and are 
doing very well, particularly Weeks. If he had 
a little more time he might make a first-class 
quarter, but at present it looks as 1f Penn would 
not be particularly strong in that very impor- 
tant position. At half, Gelbert is an unusually 
good man, his running and interfering being 
very strong. Minds, the other half, bucks 
the line very well, but is not a good punter. 
Morice is only fair as a rusher but handles 
punts well, and is improving rapidly as a 
punter and a drop-kicker, but as yet is not first- 
class in either respect. Penn's weakness lies 
behind the line, and is due to poor team work, 
poor kicking, and poor handling of opponents’ 
punts. With Morice doing the kicking, anda 
better man at quarter, Penn’s team will be very 
strong, for her line men are unusually strong, 
and the individuals in the back-field are fairly 
so. It is unfortunate that the team should have 
this mid-season ‘‘ slump,” for the material of 
which it is composed was unusually promising. 

Yale’s team has been progressing after the 
manner of all Yale teams at this season, ‘slowly 
and steadily. The line is light and still un- 
steady in the center. Chadwick is an excellent 
guard, but Sutphin is not at all so good, being 
very inexperienced. Murray is lighter, but 
more experienced. Rodgers and Murphy and 
the substitute Alport are all playing a fine game, 
being particularly strong when carrying the 
ball. Bass is filling one end satisfactorily, and 
Hazen and Conner are both doing well at the 
otherend. The line is fairly strong and steady 











except at the guards’ place filled by Sutphin 
and Murray. Fincke at quarter is a model 
quarter in every respect, and handles his team 
very finely. The backs are not particularly 
strong. Hinkey at full-back is punting well, 
and is a fairly good line-breaker, but Van Every 
is not improving as fast as at the first of 
the season. He is heavy and strong and hits the 
line hard, but does not seem to get into the 
game at all well. Benjamin is the other man, but 
is not above the average back. Chauncey is the 
best of the substitutes, and Gilmore and Mills 
are not far below the other men. Yale’s team 
hasa fairly good line, an unusually good quarter- 
back, but is not particularly strong behind the 
line. Unless Princeton falls off in her play, 
Yale’s chances in their annual game are not 
good. 

At Harvard, the team has been very unfor- 
tunate in losing men from injuries. The cen- 
ter is very strong with F. Shaw and Doucette 
in the center, and N. Shaw and Bouvé for 
guards. They are all heavy, active men, and 
very aggressive. Doucette has been doing 
some very fine tackling, and Bouvé is most 
effective in the interference. At ends Cabot 
and Moulton are doing finely, Cabot especially 
playing an unusually fine game even for him, 
Brewer and Lewis are substituting, the former 
coming. out only when needed. The tackles’ 
positions are in a very bad way. Wheeler, 
Donald, Houghton, and Merriman were injured 
in rapid succession, and Mills was taken sick. 
At present Swain, a freshman, and Lee are fill- 
ing the places, and doing surprisingly well all 
round, though both are inexperienced, Wheeler 
should be out by the time of the Pennsylvania 
game, and will give Harvard one good tackle. 
At quarter, Beale is playing a steady game. 
passing accurately, but slowly, and showing 
good headwork, but no life or dash. Brown is 
playing fairly at full-back, punting accurately 
and fairly long, and drop-kicking well. His 
handling of punts is good, and his running 
strong, but still slow. Dunlap is playing a very 
strong game, running and tackling finely. 

Captain Wrightington was not able to play 
with his team for three weeks, and his absence 
was a great loss to the team. Sullivan played 
well in his place, running and tackling well. 
His great trouble is that he falls too easily 
when tackled Harvard’s team, as a whole, is 
very strong in the defensive, but its offensive 
play is not yet screwed up to the spot where it 
works consistently in the face of a strong de- 
fence. It fell off ‘badly toward the end of the 
Princeton game, though the defence was al- 
ways strong If Beale can get a little more 
life into his work, andthe men geta little better 
together on the offensive, the team will put upa 
gamedangerous toany otherteam in thecountry. 
It looks like a very hard contest at Philadelphia 
the last of November, and if Wheeler and 
Captain Wrightington get over their injuries 
so as to play the game out, Harvard should 
stand a good chance to win. 

Cornell’s team has not improved very much 
on its last year’s form, and is decidedly a poor 
match for any of the so-called “ big four.” 
The line is light, and unsteady, and is not par- 
ticularly strong in the defensive or aggressive 
when Cornell has the ball. Harvard and 
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Princeton both gained ground rather easily 
against Cornell, and Princeton’s score of 37 was 
certainly too large to be made against a first- 
class line. Taussig at end is a fine player, but 
the line does not play together at al! well Be- 
hind the line Beacham at half is a first-class 
man, and the backs as a whole would do fairly 
well if they had better support and aid from 
the line. As things are at present, the line 
makes no good holes, and the interference and 
team work are very poor. Ritchie at full-back 
isa fair punter, but was outclassed by Baird, 
and is not quite equal to Brown, of Harvard. 
Cornell’s play against Harvard was certainly 
much stronger than against Princeton a week 
later, making all due allowance for the better 
game put up by Princeton. 

The great surprise of the season is the La- 
— College team. Its record against the 

ivals supposedly of its own size is wonderful, 
pe it has played Princeton a tie game o-o and 
defeated Pennsylvania 6-4. At this last game 
Pennsylvania played very poorly, it is true, 
and lost the game principally on the poor work 
its back-field made in handling punts ; but at 
the same time Lafayette played very strongly, 
and that, too, without the services of her cap- 
tain and best half-back, Walbridge. The La- 
fayette line is very strong individually, and 
plays a fine team game both in the offensive 
and defensive. Rhinehart at guard is particu- 
larly strong, and seems to be just where he is 
wanted at all times. Behind the line Bz relay 
is a very brilliant half-back, while Zeiser, 


Cap- 
tain Walbridge’s substitute, is only fair. At 
full-back, Bray is not a long punter, but the 


rest of his work is first-class. The strength 
of the team lies in its excellent line and its fine 
team play. It is doubtful if Lafayette at her 
best could defeat any of the ‘* big four” as they 
will be playing at the close of the season ; but 
for a college of three hundred men she has pro- 
duced a phenomenally strong team, and, what 
is more, actually has defeated Pennsylvania 
and kept Princeton from scoring. She should 

sasily defeat Lehigh. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 

eason has been the play of the Carlisle 
Sndieas. These men attracted attention on 
all sides last year by their very strong, clean 
game, and this year they are playing even 
better than a year ago. They have just finished 
a four weeks’ camps iign that no other team we 
have ever seen would think of undertaking. 
For the four weeks, ending with November 7th, 
they played in succession Princeton, Yale, Har- , 
vard and Pennsylvania, and not till the last 
game did they show any traces of the hard 
work they were doing. The Princeton game 
they lost by a score of 22 to 6, after they had 
given Princeton a good scare by ontplaying 
them the first half, and le: iving the score 6-o 
in their favor. The second game with Yale 
found them in much better trim, and Yale won 
by only 12-6, with the Indians deprived of one 
touch-down by the mistake of an official. The 
third game with Harvard found them at their 
best, and they lost by only 4-0, and came 
within four yards of scoring. In the Pennsy]- 
vania game they were clearly very much the 
worse for their hard work, and did not play 
their usual game, losing bya score of 2I—o. 
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The last few minutes of this game they took the 
ball the length of the field by five-yard rushes, 
and probably time alone prevented them from 
scoring. 

The game these men play is principally re- 
markable for the strength of their offensive 
work, it being almost impossible to down the 
man with the ball until several men have gained 
ahold on him. The way the runners keep their 
feet is remarkable. At the same time their 
plays start slowly, and their defensive work 
shows little evidence of team play. They have 
not yet mastered the game, and are ez sily de- 
ceived by a double pass or most any of the 
plays out of the ordinary run. In addition 
they have no first-class punter. But their 
courage is always wonderfully good, and their 
capacity for hard work tremendous. With 
ancther year’s experience under a good coach, 
they will surely be the equals of our very best 
teams. Their play is always fair and clean, and 
they are the most popular team with the spec- 
tators now playing the game. Their 4-o game 
with Harvard was the best game of football, 
from the spectator’s standpoint, we have had 
for some time. 

Brown’s team, while perhaps not quite up to 
the team of 1895, has played very strongly and 
steadily throughout the season. Captain Cqlby 
lost quite a number of his linemen and two of 
his best backs, but has succeeded in filling the 
vacancies with new men who play well indi- 
vidually and as a team. The line is lighter 
than for some years, but is nevertheless 
very stiff. Captain Colby at quarter handles 
his team nicely, and has in Fultz one 
of the fastest and best backs in the coun- 
try. In most every game Brown has con- 
trived to get him round her opponent's ends at 
least once, and he is an exceedingly hard man 
to stop when once in the open. His touch-down 
against Yale, November 7th, was the result of 
a run for two-thirds the length of the field. 
Hall is a long punter, but he and Gammons are 
not especially strong as ground-gainers. The 
team is well grounded in the game, and is one 
of the few teams that can work trick-plays well 
and without such unusual preparations and 
ceremony as to excite the suspicions of oppo- 
nents. Brown’s best game so far is undoubt- 
edly the game against Yale November 7th, 
which Yale won 18-6. 

In the New England Association we have a 
most interesting fight in prospect, the probable 
result being very much complicated by the 
unexpected victory of Amherst over Williams. 
Amherst was generally supposed to have the 
weakest team of the three, and, when faculty 
regulations deprived her of several of her best 
men, Williams’s victory was conceded by all 
hands. Williams was weakened by the loss of 
Dibble, her best half-back, but lost the game 
through inability of her backs to handle punts 
and the failure of her line-men to take advan- 
tage of Amherst’s fumbles and blocked punts. 
Williams blocked an unusual number of punts, 
but her men seemed wholly unable to get pos- 
session of the ball on any of them, and the ball 
went to Amherst. The final score was 6-4, 
Williams losing by the failure to convert her 
touch-down into a goal. Ambherst’s team seem 
fairly strong in all departments, though Tyler 
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is the only real star on the team. Williams 
has a strong line and Draper is a strong back. 
The team does not seem to have mastered the 
kicking game, and so lost to Amherst. 

Dartmouth’s team is lighter than is usual for 
her, but it has been strengthened considerably 
during the past month by the return to college 
of several old players, Captain McCormack 
is a first-class quarter-back, and has a good 
line, but only a fair lot of backs. In the light 
of Williams's play on the 7th, Dartmouth’s 
chances for the championship appear excellent, 
though it does seem as if Williams, if in good 
playing trim, should prove a match for her. 
The chances for an interesting fight are cer- 
tainly good. 

The athletic clubs, while they have not 
wholly abandoned the idea of running a foot- 
ball team, are not nearly so active as last sea- 
son. Orange, Elizabeth, Chicago and Boston 
are all represented by teams of great strength, 
Elizabeth and Boston having made Yale do 
her best to defeat them, the Elizabeth score 
being only 12-6, with Elizabeth deprived of 
one touch-down by what many consider an 
erroneous decision of an official. These teams, 
as a whole, are made up of men who have 
learned football at college, and consequently 
have a very thorough knowledge of the mod- 
ern game. They are older and more experi- 
enced than their college opponents, and fail to 
defeat them only because they do not have the 
same opportunities to get into perfect physical 
condition and to get their teams to playing 
well together. 

The trouble between Andover and Exeter 
has at last been settled, and the two schools 
will play against each other. 

The first of the big games of the season was 
played at Cambridge Saturday, November 7th, 
and resulted in a victory for Princeton by a 
score of 12-0. The teams were about equally 
matched in the line and on the defensive, but 
Princeton’s offensive play, particularly in punt- 
ing, was considerably superior to Harvard's. 
Neither side could gain much with the ball, 
and both sides had continually to punt or give 
up the ball. The first half was a very even 
struggle, with neither side having any par- 
ticular advantage. During the second half 
Princeton had the wind, and Baird’s superior 
punting soon put Harvard on the defensive. 
Princeton scored a touch-down on a long run 
soon after this half began, and a blocked kick 
gave her a second one just before the half 
closed. Harvard’s play after the first touch- 
down lost snap, and the players seemed to lose 
all hope of winning. For Princeton, Church, 
Baird, Smith and Bannard played especially 
well, though it is hard to say that one man ex- 
celled another, so well did the whole team play. 
For Harvard, Cabot, Beale, Dunlop and Swain 
excelled. 

Hastincs Holyoke. 
IN THE 


MIDDLE WEST. 


The games of the Middle West during Octo- 
ber and the first part of November very gener- 
ally bore out the forecasts made in this depart- 
ment a month ago—Michigan and Wisconsin 
winning all their games, and each having been 
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scored on but once; while Minnesota, improv- 
ing steadily from the first, won all her games 
except that against Michigan, November 7th, 
Which ended ih a 6-4 score, Captain Harrison, 
of Minnesota, failing to kick a comparatively 
easy goal. Northwestern has shown something 
of her former tendency to inconsistency, but 
on the whole has done well, winning out in 
every instance, and putting up a very fair 
game. Illinois has failed to come up to expec- 
tations, having lost to Chicago, 12-0, on Octo- 
ber 31st, and to Northwestern, 10-4, a week 
later. Their 10-0 victory over the Missouri 
‘* Tigers,” October 17th, caused the team to be 
overrated, and they went into the game with 
Chicago overconfident. 

The wealth of line material at Ann Arbor, 
referred to in this department, has been much 
in evidence; but still the Michigan ends did 
not offer nearly so strong a resistance to Min- 
nesota November 7th as had been generally 
expected up to that time. Michigan had played 
six games, with a total of 212 points, to their 
opponent’s o, that number including 16 points 
scored against Purdue on the latter’s home 
grounds, and 4o against Lehigh at Detroit, 
though the latter were in a crippled condition 
in this game. Michigan’s line-up has been 
about the same in all the games, at least in the 
forward line, which is as follows : Wombacker, 
center; Carr and Bennett, guards; Villa and 
Henninger, tackles ; and Farnham, Greenleaf 
and Hutchinson. ends. Captain Senter has 


been unable to get into condition all the year, 
owing to ill health; and in the few games in 
which he attempted to play, he was quickly 


forced to retire on account of injuries. 
But even without him, the line has been very 
strong. All have worked together on defense, 
and the weight and experience of the five 
center men have made them almost impreg- 
nable Villa is the only line man who has run 
with the ball much, but he has been a very 
successful ground gainer, as in former years. 
Back of the line, Ferbert, the sturdy little vet- 
eran, has been doing the best work. His end 
runs and plunges have been uniformly good, 
and he is one of the best half-backs in the West 
in all-round work. The work of the other 
backs has been fair, and the punting of Hogg 
and Duffy has exceeded expectations, while 
Caley, as a line-bucker, and Pingree, as a fast 
back on'end plays, have been far trom medi- 
ocre. Richards, when not injured, has played a 
good game at quarter, but most of the time has 
had to give way to Felon and Drumheller, 
owing to a wrenched knee. 

The Michigan-Minnesota game was played 
under the most adverse conditions. The field 
was wet and slushy, and rain and snow fell in- 
termittently throughout most of the game, 
which ended in almost total darkness. Minne- 
sota’s strong stand was a surprise to Western- 
ers in general, and it is probable that the ma- 
jority of Minnesota men themselves hardly 
expected so close a game. Yet the score indi- 
cates pretty accurately the work of the two 
teams. The Minnesota men played an excel- 
lent game ; their line was very stiff, their tackles 
and guards ran well with the ball, and their 
ends’ showing was superior. Most of Minne- 
sota’s gains were made around the Michigan 
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ends, while Michigan generally went through 
the line, though Ferbert made some nice end 
dashes. Minnesota worked a couple of neat 
trick plays too, while Michigan used the quar- 
ter-back kick effectively. When the condition 
of the field and ball is considered, it will be seen 
that the game was remarkably clean and free 
from fumbles. Michigan’s only remaining big 
game is with the University of Chicago, 
Thanksgiving Day, which game they should 
win rather handily. Minnesota, however, has 
still to meet the University of Wisconsin’s 
eleven at Madison, November 21st, after which 
they play the University of Kansas, November 
28th. At Madison they will meet a team that will 
go upon the field unbeaten, and there is every 
reason to believe that Minnesota will have to 
play desperately to break that record. Wis- 
consin has attracted a lot of attention by the 
talk the University Regents caused in not rati- 
fying the faculty’s athletic rules, but it would 
seem that considerable injustice has been done 
the ‘*‘ Badgers.” In the first place, as soon as 
it was found that the Regents would not adopt 
the rules as laid down by the faculty, the ath- 
letic association of the university promptly 
adopted a set of rules for the government of 
its teams, which were identical with those of 
the faculty, except that they did not call for the 
six months’ residence of men who had played 
on ’varsity teams elsewhere, or had not been in 
the U. of W. during the preceding year. The 
rules in question are the code adopted by a 
conference of the representatives of Chicago, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Northwestern Universities last March. They 
were adopted in a modified form by the Chica- 
go, Michigan and Northwestern faculties, and 
in full by the faculties of Illinois, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. ‘The first-named three refused 
to accept the six months’ rule, and when Wis- 
consin’s Regents overruled the faculty, be- 
cause the latter had failed to submit their ac- 
tion to that body (usually a mere formality), 
opposition to this rule was the principal reason 
for their move. Where Wisconsin laid herself 
open to criticism was in taking so much credit 
to herself last spring for adopting the code, and 
then, through the Regents, securing its sus- 
pension, as soon as it would work a hardship. 
There is no question but a rule, generally 
adopted, which would prevent the ‘* inducing” 
of players, as such a rule, and nothing else, will 
effectively do, would be an excellent thing for 
athletics in the Middle West. Wisconsin’s ath- 
letic association made a mistake, as a matterof 
athletic policy, in not adopting this rule as well 
as the others. The rules against professionals 
are the same as before, and are just as strongly 
enforced. . 

Turning to the team itself, steady improve- 
ment has been shown since the opening of the 
season; and with the return of Nelson and 
Karel, of the ’94 team, and the playing of Gregg, 
left half in ’95, at quarter, it coe been possible 
to move some of the surplus of back material 
into line. Atkinson, who was put in at tackle, 
has proved a veritable ‘*‘ find” in the positicn. 
While he plays excellent defense, it is as a 
ground-gainer and interferer that he has espe- 
cially distinguished himself. The other tackle 
has been played by Anson, Alexander and Pyre, 
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the last two being veterans. An injured shoul- 
der has prevented Alexander's attaining his old 
form, but Pyre, in the. game against Chicago, 
showed himself to be as good as ever—a strong, 
dashing tackle, and, withal, a heady player. 
Both Dorschel and Forest have played tackle 
in a number of the games, and are good sub- 
stitutes. The center trio are Comstock, center, 
Ryan, right guard, and Riordan, left guard, 
with Cory and Forest as extras for center and 
guard respectively. On the ends are Sheldon, 
left, playing in his fourth year; Brewer, who 
was moved to right end from _half-back ; 
Anderson, right end last year, and Bean 
and Curtiss, new men. Behind the line 
all the backs have suffered numerous in- 
juries, but have played most of the time. 
The defense was much strengthened in the 
first week of November, and against Chicago 
was excellent, the latter, except on punts, mak- 
ing their distance just three times in that game, 
which Wisconsin won handily, 24 to o. The 
aggressive work of the team also improved, 
but, contrary to expectations, was not up to the 
standard of the defense. 

From a comparison of the Wisconsin, 
Chicago and Michigan-Minnesota games it 
looks as though Minnesota and Wisconsin play 
very similar styles of game, even to the 
stratagems, such as fake kicks and double 
passes to the quarter, which each used; while 
Chicago resorted to trick plays almost entirely, 
and their line should be e: isy for the strong 
Ann Arbor men to open for big gains. 

Chicago’s team is weak, their line is in most 
places rather easy, and their backs run too high, 
though they go hard. If they would play more 
straight football, too, they would be more suc- 
cessful in gaining ground. Trick plays and 
complicated forms of interference can be used 
occasionally, but the University of Chicago 
uses them almost as its sole means of attack. 
The team, as a rule, tackles too high though 
one or two go low, and the backs tackle hard. 
In the line, Captain Roby is easily the best 
man, and a very good tackle ; while behind the 
line, Clarke at quarter and Gardner at full- 
back play a very tolerable game. Coy and 
Johnston are fair half-backs, and Webb, at 
guard, is an average player. The rest of the 
team do not rise above mediocrity. 

Northwestern is playing the best game that 
has been seen at Evanston in some years, The 
team is under the direction of Culver and Shep- 
pard, alumni coaches, and is working steadily, 
most of the time behind closed gates. They 
seem to have caught the right spirit, and the 
victories over Chicago and Illinois have only 
served to redouble the efforts of the men, who 
are determined to efface the memory of last sea- 
son’s November relapse. In Potter and Van 
Doozer they have a pair of half-backs whom 
any captain would be glad to have for his team. 
Van Doozer is a terrific line-bucker, and Pot- 
ter is a brilliant end-runner, while both of 
them are fierce low tacklers who brace the line 

up wonderfully. The play of the forwards is 
far from being all that Captain Van Doozer 
would like, however; and the way in which 
Chicago and Illinois opened up holes for their 
runners bodes ill for Northwestern when Wis- 
consin’s strong line faces them Thanksgiving 
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Day, unless Captain Van Doozer and his 
coaches can stiffen it up a good deal before 
that time. Andrews and Pierce are the ex- 
ceptions. Levings at guard is very strong, 
and is a determined player, needing but an- 
other year’s experience to round into a fine 
guard. At present the team is in need of a 
man who can punt. Neither Potter, Van 
Doozer, nor Sloan, full-back, can be counted on 
for a good long punt when needed 

After the teams mentioned comes Beloit, 
which held Wisconsin to one touch-down and 
goal, and claimed one themselves on a wrangle 
over the time, and also tied Northwestern, 6-6. 
There would be no gain in going into the de- 
tails of the Beloit-Wisconsin row, but certain 
it is that while Beloit is playing a good game, 
neither Northwestern nor Wisconsin euneaied 
its true form in these games. (Purdue has 
been playing pretty good games, but does not 
rank so near the top as it did two or three 
years ago. The team includes some excellent 
material, as, for instance, Jameson, who is a 
good man in any of the places back of the line, 
and Alward, a powerful tackle. Neither the 
Indiana, Ohio, nor Iowa colleges play many 
teams outside their own State, so they can 
hardly be accurately ranked with the teams 
already mentioned. “Oberlin was beaten, 30 to 
o, by Chicago, and 22-6, by Illinois. Grinnell 
(lowa) played Wisconsin, and was beaten, but 
secured one touch-down, Mohr securing the 
fall on a fumble by Karel, and running 60 
yards, the final score being 54-6. They also 
held Minnesota down to 12 points. Iowa 
Agricultural College (Ames) is probably the 
best team in Iowa, and their score of 6 points 
against Minnesota, while the ‘‘ Gophers” were 
getting 18, shows their mettle. Iowa State 
University was beaten by Chicago October 
1oth, 6 to o. 

On the whole, the work of the teams of the 
Middle West up to the second week of Novem- 
ber, has shown that there is an improvement 
over last year’s work in the majority of the 
cases. There is a better and more generally 
spread knowledge of straight football, and more 
of it played. The team work on defense is im- 
proving. There is a general improvement in 
the aggressive work, and for the first time 
Western captains are learning the true value 
of the punt, and are beginning to use it sen- 
sibly, and developing a kicking game which 
shail be worthy of the name. 

Gro. F. Downer, 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The football season opened on October 3d 


with the match between the University 
of California and the Reliance Club, at Cen- 
tral Park, San Francisco. The University 
men, after playing a good game, were de- 
feated by a score of 12 to 0. Walton kicked 
both goals for the winning team and secured 
one of the touch-downs. Ransome ran and 
kicked well for the University, but the line 
did not support the backs effectively. But, 
with Hutchinson as right end, and Simpson 
and Cornish as tackles, it is expected that the 
University team will be much strengthened. 
Jules Frankenheimer, Stanford, ’96, acted as 
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and Charles P. Nott, Brown, as 
Berkeley’s coach, Butterworth, was 


referee, 
umpire. 
present. 

On October Io the Stanford University team 
played a hard-fought game against the Olym- 
pic Clubeleven at Central Park, San Francisco, 
The teams were exceedingly well matched and 
the play very even, neither scoring a point. 
Cross, the Stanford coach, was much pleased 
with the hard game played by his team, and 
Butterworth, coach of the University of Cali- 
fornia team, said that he considered Stanford's 
game a good one. F. Butterworth acted as 
umpire, and Charles Nott as referee. Stickney, 
the Olympic captain, played finely at half-back, 
and directed his team well. He also kicked 
well, as did Soper, Stanford’s full-back, There 
was a good deal of fumbling and some high 
passing ; but then it was very early in the 
season. 

On October 17th the University of California 
met the Olympic Club at Central Park, San 
Francisco. The Olympic scored two touch- 
downs and no goal against four touch-downs 
and four goals for the University, thus losing 
by a score of 24 to 8. Cross was umpire and 
McNear referee. The Olympics tackled poorly 
and played a weak game throughout. The 
University played a very strong game, with 
which their coach, Butterworth, was much 
pleased. Full-back Ransome kicked all the 
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LARGE VS. SMALL SPROCKETS. 

-HE gradual increase of 
gear since the general 
adoption of the safety 

type of bicycle, made 
possible by lighter 
weights, and the prac- 
tical elimination of 
friction by the approxi- 
mate perfection of the 
ball-bearing principle, 
has been contemporary 
with an increase of diam- 
eter in both the front and 
rear sprockets. There 
have been many inqui- 
ries regarding the advantages 

gained thereby. 

Sprockets of large diameter, 
again, mean less friction, diminished tension 
on the chain, and consequent pressure upon 
rear wheel and crank-shaft bearings; also a 
tendency to prevent bending of the rear forks 
—in a word, a more rigid and serviceable meck- 
anism throughout. 

To appreciate the percentage of saving in 
the use of sprockets of large diameter it will be 
well to illustrate with figures. Taking a gear 
of 56, assume a crank seven inches in length, 
and a pressure upon the pedals of 100 pounds. 
Then, using the ordinary equations for the 
moment of forces, the length of crank times 
pressure on the pedals equals radius of the 
front sprocket times tension upon chain. With 
twelve teeth front and six rear, there will be 
366.4 pounds tension on chain: with twentv 
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goals for the University and made two of thk 
touch-downs. Hall and Sherman did good wore 
at half-back, and Kennedy at quarter-back. 

On October 25th, at Central Park, San Fran- 
cisco, the Stanford University football team 
defeated the Reliance Club, of Oakland, by a 
score of 1otoo. Captain Fickert, Cotton and 
Williams played best for Stanford, and Carter 
and Walton for Reliance. The touch-downs for 
Stanford were made by Cotton and Dole, and 
the goal was kicked by Murphy. The second 
goal kicked by Murphy was not allowed py the 
umpire, as Walton touched the ball in its 
flight. Butterworth was umpire in the first 
half and referee in the second. Stickney was 
referee in the first half and umpire in the 
second, Butterworth expressed the opinion 
that the Stanford line had much improved. 
The game was played throughout with great 
life and keenness. 

On October 24th, at the Y. M. C. A Park, at 
Seattle, the Seattle Athletic Club football team, 
after a fiercely contested game, defeated the 
University of Washington by a score of 6 to 4. 
The Seattle touch-down and goal were made in 
the last two minutes of play, the former by 
Balliet (Captain), brother of the Princeton 
center, and the latter by Beck. Five of the 
team suffered injuries, and all but one of the 
Seattle substitutes were called on to play. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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teeth front and ten rear, 220.1 pounds tension 
on chain, which represents a lessening of pull 
upon the chain of 39 percent. The pressure 
on rear bearings and crank shaft is reduced by 
nearly the same proportions, and will be found 
to be 384.3 pounds in the one case, and 245 
pounds in the other, a decrease of 139.3 pounds 
pressure on bearings, which is 36.2 per cent. of 
the total strain due to driving the bicycle. 
36 gear applies to the above calculations 
throughout, but the advantage of the larger 
sprockets increases rather than diminishes with 
the raising of gear. 
IN DANGER’S RADIUS. 

Every rider should learn to catch the pedals 
when the feet slip off in descending ahill, even 
when they are revolving at a high speed. The 
hand-brake is not infallible, the foot is an im- 
perfect brake at best, and the ability to catch 
and hold the fast revolving pedals may prove 
valuable in the ever possible crisis—especially 
when touring in strange regions where hills 
and treacherous roads abound 

The art of stopping, or at least of checking, 
a bicycle on down grades is not difficult to 
acquire. The rider must follow the rapid revo- 
lutions for the moment—this will tempora- 
rily increase the machine's velocity—but the 
immediate back-pedaling will offset this, and 
then slowing down is but a question of keeping 
a firm hold on the pedals, of the rider's strength, 
and the qualities of the wheel—for such an 
incident is a severe test of the delicate mech- 
anism of the bicycle. 

Coasting on wet grades is never void oi 
danger, In such an event it is hardly safe to 
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backpedal vigorously, or to apply the foot as 
a brake, as either would tend to swerve the 
machine from its true course and bring an al- 
most certain, instead of a possible, catastrophe. 

Every cyclist should be able to dismount 
quickly on almost any grade, and on either side 
of the machine. Emergencies frequently arise 
when it is difficult or impossible to jump off on 
the left (the usual side), In such cases the 
ability to dismount on the right or even back- 
ward from the saddle may save injury to wheel 
or rider. 
ably proficient in either method. 


FLUSHING CRANK-SHAFT BEARINGS. 

To remove grit or dust quickly from the 
crank-shaft of a bicycle, loosen the adjustment 
that holds them (but not enough to allow the 
balls to drop out) and flush each side liberally 
with kerosene or gasoline. Revolve the crank 
a few times and adjust, oil and note the differ- 
ence in the running. The bearings of some 
bicycles may be flushed in a more thorough 
manner by loosening the adjustment as in the 
first instance, removing the saddle, and pour- 
ing a pint of kerosene or gasoline down the 
seat-post. Thisis not possible, however, where 
the seat-post tube is closed at its junction with 
the crank-shaft. Experientia docet. 

Extreme care must be taken to prevent any 
oil reaching the tires, as rubber is quickly 
eaten away by contact with either kerosene or 
gasoline. 


A WORD TO LADY RIDERS. 


Awkward knee action, more commonly seen 
nowadays among wheelwomen than in the 


earlier days of cycling, is caused by the in- 
creased gear in the latest drop-frame models, 
or by placing the saddle too far back over the 


rear wheel; perhaps by both. The wise rider 
will have gear, length of cranks and the saddle 
fitted to her individual liking. This cannot al- 
ways be done when ordering the machine for 
the seeming proper position, and the most de- 
sirable equipment for a trial run may prove en- 
tirely unsuitable for constant use. ‘The prin- 
cipal parts of all high-grade bicycles are inter- 
changeable, and at slight expense gear may be 
increased or decreased, cranks shortened or 
lengthened, and the saddle properly adjusted. 
These changes are best made through the local 
dealer of whom the wheel is purchased. He is 
generally anxious that his customers shall be 
fitted to exactness, and will cheerfully lend his 
professional knowledge to that end. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


A cold wind blowing up an open sleeve will 
quickly chill the hardiest rider. Perhaps the 
best preventative of this condition is a rubber 
band slipped below each cuff, binding the lower 
edge of the sleeve close tothe wrist. 

Riding at speed over rough surfaces is liable 
toinjure the best bicycle, may loosen an impor- 
tant nut or put either wheel out of true. Even 
when going ata slow pace over uneven places 
street-car tracks for instance—it is well to lessen 
the strain by rising gently and placing as much 
weight as possible on the pedals. 

Excessive oiling should be avoided. The 
modern nominally, though not absolutely dust- 


A little practice will make one reason- © 
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proof bearings, require but two or three drops for 
each hundred miles when the machine is in 
constant use, or once in about two weeks when 
ridden but little. Any excess of oil either gums 
in the bearings or leaks out upon the hubs or 
crank-shaft, sometimes even upon the spokes, 
in any of which places it quickly gathers dust 
and detracts much from the wheel’s appearance. 

It is a mistake to propel the bicycle with the 
toes upon the pedals. The ball of the foot at 
its widest part should rest squarely upon the 
pedal. In this position the maximum of power 
may be exerted, while the exclusive use of the 
toes may result in a slight deformation of the 
foot. —~ 

The ordinances governing cycling in a ma- 
jority of American cities call for the ringing of 
the bell at every street crossing. The neglect 
of this regulation is very customary—in fact, 
universal—but it should be understood that, 
under the law, the cyclist assumes the liability 
of the omission. , 

It is always better to walk home than to ride 
on a partially deflated tire. In the latter case, 
the edge of the rim is pressed against the inner 
surface of the rubber with all the weight of the 
machine and rider, both of which should be 
supported by the aircushion formed by the 
well-inflated tire; and the unnatural strain 
may pull the tire from the rim (in case it is 
cemented thereon) or wear the outer covering 
beyond repair. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS 


HIGHWAY COMMISSION. 


From May to December the five New Eng- 
land States are a paradise for vacationists in 
general and for cyclistsin particular. But there 
are drawbacks. Tramps infest this whole re- 
gion, and the roads are poor outside of the more 
thickly settled districts. There is a widespread 
movement to make the tramps caught in New 
England a factor in the improvement of its 
highways. The result of such an experiment, 
which has been successfully tried on a smaller 
scale in several sections of the United States, 
would be the banishment of tramps. 

Massachusetts still maintains the lead in the 
inauguration of a State system of roads, and the 
work of its Highway Commission is being 
everywhere watched with much inierest. Dr. 
T. C. Mendenhall, President of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute and late of the United 
States Coast Survey, who has been appointed 
Chairman of the Commission for the current 
year, brings into the good roads enterprise un- 
dertaken by the Commonwealth an engineering 
experience of a kind that is badly needed in 
every State and municipality in the Union. 

THE 


ECLIPSE OF AMATEURISM. 


High-class amateur cycling competition on 
the track is a thing of the past. The national, 
State, inter-State, and even local circuits have 
been monopolized by the professionals, who at 
present number several thousands, including a 
large majority of the best amateurs of former 
years, Amateur events have come to be gen- 
erally regarded by the race-going public simply 
as exhibitions, to be run as a matter of conven- 
ience between the professional competitions. 
In this state of affairs it is not strange that the 
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close of the present season finds no rider en- 
titled to the amateur championship; and there 
is scarcely even a claimant therefor. The title 
itself, held at the various distances for so many 
years by Hendee, Zimmerman, Osmond, Meint- 
jes and others, bids fair to become a misnomer; 
and another sport, once one of the cleanest in 
the world of pastime, passes, outside of collegi- 
ate, club, and special events, completely under 
the cloud of professionalism. 

The present year has also marked the practi- 
cal extinction of road racing. This branch of 
the sport has never been fostered by the gov- 
erning bodies of American cycling, and now it 
is outlawed generally in the interest of public 
safety. Owing to the objectionable results of 
such long-distance competitions, the famous 
road clubs of England have practically aban- 
doned their principal old-time events, and a 
corresponding decline is evident in France, 
Australia and in Canada. 

The 1897 meeting of the National Assembly, 
L. A. W., will be held at Albany, N. Y., during 
the second week in February. The current 
year has been everywhere productive of an un- 
usual amount of legislation favorable to wheel- 
men, and it is proposed to demonstrate to the 
Legislature of the Empire State, then in ses- 
sion, the power of the cyclist. 

The place for holding the 1897 National Meet 
will, for the first time, be decided, late in Janu- 
ary, by a mail vote of the delegates chosen to 
represent the various divisions in the Assem- 
bly. Early in the year an official ballot will be 


sent to every legal delegate, to be filled in with 
the name of the city preferred by the majority 


of the membership he represents, signed and 
returned to the secretary of the league, to be 
opened and counted in time to allow the result 
to be announced by February 5th. In the 
meantime all cities desiring to compete for the 
next annual meet, at which the national cham- 
pionship of the L A. W. will be decided, must 
file at the League headquarters, 12 Pearl street, 
Boston, Mass., a formal application therefor, 
with a setting forth of what arrangements can 
be made for the conduct of the meet. 


FOR CENTURY RIDING CLUBS. 

The Century Road Club of America has 
adopted a rule recognizing a Club Century 
Survivor’s Record, and will issue a record cer- 
tificate to the club having the largest number 
of survivors (within fourteen hours) on any 
given century run. All clubs must adhere 
strictly to the rules which govern competition 
for such records, as follows 

Any club is eligible to compete for this 
record, and enter a claim therefor, whether or 
not its membership is composed of Century 
Road Club members. 

2. All centuries claimed must have been 
ridden within the time limit (fourteen hours) 
and in accordance with Century Road Club 
rules. 

3. The signature of each participant must 
accompany the claim, the same to be a bona-fide 
member of at least one month’s standing in 
the competing club. 

4. Said claim must be approved by the presi- 
dent and secretary of the competing club, and 
sworn to before a notary. 
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The Road Records Committee reserves 
the right to investigate all claims and take 
whatever steps it may deem proper to secure 
evidence relative to the authenticity of the 
same. Applications should be made to the 
various State centurions, or to the chairman of 
the Road Records Committee, W. L. Kreiten- 
stein, Terre Haute, Ind. 

The following records have been accepted 
by the Century Road Club of America : 

A. E. Smith, Cleveland, O., to New York, 3 
days, 3 hours, 51 minutes. Course record. 

A. E. Smith, Rochester, N. Y., to New York 
City, 2 days, 19 hours, 41 minutes. Course 
record. 

E. Tyler Smith, 25 miles, 1 hour, 2 
38 seconds. Colorado State Record 

L. Hachenberger, Denver-Evans Century 
Course, 6 hours, 31 minutes, Course record. 

The American Amateur 24-hour road record 

vas broken, on October 24-25, by A. E. Smith, 
of the Lincoln Cycling Club of Chicago, over 
the Wheeling - Libertyville - Niles (Illinois) 
course. The distance covered was 295 3/ miles, 
which raises the former record over eighteen 
miles. The trial was over the gravel roads 
from Wheeling to Libertyville and return, and 
from Wheeling to Niles and back to the start- 
ing point. The times were as follows :— 

From Wheeling to Libertyville and return— 
twenty-one and nine-tenths miles— 

Times. 
1°30. 
1245. 
1:20. 
next. 


minutes, 


Times. 
1:50. 
1232. 
1249+ 


First trip 
Second trip 
Third trip 
Fourth trip 


Fifth trip 
Sixth trip 
Seventh trip 


From Wheeling to Niles and return—twenty 

and one-half miles— 
Times. 

First trip 1:25. 
Second trip 1:50. 
Third trip 1:20. 
Fourth trip 1235. 

These records, while far behind those of 
the prominent cycling countries of Europe, 
are very creditable considering the roads over 
which they were made. There is not in 
America to-day a course twenty-five miles or 
more in length (over which all official long- 
distance records must be made) equal to a 
score or more in the British Isles, France, and 
Germany. As long as these conditions obtain 
no world’s road records are possible in this 
country. 

The greatest distance ever covered by a 
cyclist in twenty-four hours—545 miles, 1,490 

yards—was accomplished by Constant Huret, 
; French professional, in the Velodrome 
d’Hiver, Paris, in October of the present year. 
The trial referred to was made with the aid 
of the most thorough automatic pacing, wind- 
shields etc., and for this reason his perform- 
ance will not stand even as professional record. 
Huret’s times for the principal intermediate 
distances follows: 


Miles. 


Times. 
Fifth trip 1:25. 
Sixth trip 1:31. 
Seventh trip 1:35. 


Miles, Times. 
BEOrccccccccc.ce L422ZO°5% I°5 
oreccecese + ++ +16246:00 3-5 
19:17230 1-5 
+21344:28 4-5 


Times. 


Nhs eheeneeee 3245219 2°5 
150. cccccece coccesece 5:42:30 


AS SOO. ececccrcvvers 
oo E2tIl | - 


Twenty-four hours, 545 miles, 1,490 yards. 
THE PROWLER. 
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KENNEL. : 


had 161 entries. 

Sporting classes were 

rather light, owing to 
the fact that many good 
dogs were being prepared 
for trials. Mr. J. Otis Fel- 
lows, of Hornellsville, N. Y., 
judged all classes. 

Entries for the Continental 
‘Field Trial Club’s Quail 
Derby, to be run at Tupelo, 
Miss. next January, num- 
ber 42 English setters and 
12 pointers, all born in 1895. Of these, P. 
Lorillard, Jr., and D. E. Rose enter five each. 

Western coursing is steadily advancing. The 
Aberdeen Club’s meeting at Aberdeen, S. D., 
thanks to the hearty support of local business 
men and coursers, scored a success in spite 
of adverse conditions, which included sultry 
weather, too much grass, and a scarcity of 
hares. Unfortunately, Mr. N. P. Whiting’s 
r. d. Lucian Swift and Messrs. Robinson and 
Peyton’s r. d. Kirk Glen died from the effects 
of the heat, after winning their first rounds. 
The events were the Aberdeen Cup, for thirty- 
two greyhounds at $25 each, with $200 and the 
Challenge Cup added, and the Aberdeen Derby, 
for thirty-two puppies at $10 each, with $140 
added. 

The Aberdeen Cup was won by Mr, J. Rus- 
sell’s r. b, Glenrosa (imp. Glenkirk—imp. In- 
nocence), with Mr. M. Allen's w. bk. d. Good 
Cheer (King Lear—imp. White Lips), runner 
up. The Derby was won by Messrs. Nich- 
ols and Ladd's w. b. Snowbird (Sir Hugo— 
Llyza), with Messrs. Slocum and McCartney’s 
w. d Moonshine (Rendezvous— Fair Helen), 
runner up. 

Danbury Agricultural Society’s bench show 
had 240 entries, the quality being good through- 
out. Mr. Jas. Mortimer, of Hempstead, N. Y., 
did the judging. The best classes included 
St. Bernards, borzois, greyhounds, English, 
Irish, and Gordon setters, cockers and fox- 
terriers, 

Montreal Kennel Association’s last show was 
a bad financial failure, the deficit being about 
$1,400. Too many classes, too much prize- 
money offered, with discord among those who 
should have had the interests of the venture 
most at heart, are responsible for this sad state 
of affairs 

Southern Minnesota Coursing Club’s meeting 
at Ledyard, Iowa, furnished capital sport. The 
events were : The Gilmore Stakes, for 16 grey- 
hounds, all ages; and the New Richmond 
Derby, for 16 puppies. The Gilmore Stakes 
fell to Mr. B. Davis’ be. d. Jack the Ripper, 
runner up Mr. E. M. Kellogg’s bw. w. d. Joe 
Hooker. Inthe Derby the honors were divided 
by C. E. Root’s f. b. Baby Mine and R. Harri- 
son’s be. d. Tuck. 

The American Coursing Club’s meet at 
Huron, S. D., was hardly up to the average of 
previous meetings. Too much grass and a 
scarcity of hares were the chief drawbacks. 
The events included the American Waterloo 
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Cup, for 32 greyhounds of all ages, at $25 each, 
with $350 added; the American Waterloo 
purse, of $145 taken from the Cup, for the 16 
greyhounds beaten in the first round, and the 
American Waterloo Plate, of $85 from the Cup, 
for the 8 greyhounds beaten in the second 
round, In the final course for the Cup, J. H. 
Row’s bd. d. Frank Green (Sir Hugo—Fleet), 
beat Dr. J. S. Coyne’s f. w. b. Mona (Millers 
Rab—Mona), and won. The Purse was won by 
Mr. M. Allen’s w. d. St. Clair (imp. Lord 
Neversettle—imp. White Lips); runner up, 
Robinson and Peyton's f. d. Dakota (imp. 
Glenkirk—imp. Gilda). The Plate was divided 
by Messrs. Coyne and Huntley’s bk. w. d. Sir 
Hugo (imp. Lord Neversettle—imp. White 
Lips), and same owner’s w. f. b. Mercy May, 
(imp. Jim o’ the Hill—imp. No Mercy). 

Brunswick Fur Club’s eighth annual hound 
trials were held at Barre, Mass., October 19-23. 
The Derby had to entries, the All-Age Stake 
22, and the dogs were a grand lot. The Derby 
was won by Stephen Decatur’s b. w. and t. b. 
Fleet (Duke—Kate), 21 months old, Kentucky— 
July cross ; 2d, A. B. F. Kinney’s b. w. and t. d. 
Trim (Big Strive—Erminie), Walker strain; 
3d, divided by Walker and Hogan’s b. and t. b. 
Jet (Brewer—Sal), Walker strain, and Stephen 
Decatur’s b. w. and t. d. Lobo (Duke—Kate), 

In the All-Age event the winners were as 
follows: Hunting—zrst, Dr. Heffenger’s Tor- 
ment (Red Stone — Nell); 2d, White Oak Ken- 
nel’s Clay (Scully—Bessie) ; 3d, N. E. Money’s 
Marquis (Manager — Dainty). Trailing — 1st, 
Walker and Hogan’s Flash (Lead—imp. Clara) ; 
2d, O. F. Joslin’s Dan (Boston—Nell) ; 3d, Tor- 
ment. Speed—ust, Flash; 2d, Torment ; 3d, 
Jet. Endurance—ist, Marquis; 2d, Clay ; 3d, 
Torment. Tonguing—utst, Clay; 2d, Flash; 
3d, Marquis. Flash won the speed, trailing, 
and highest general average medals. Tor- 
ment won the hunting medal, while Marquis 
took the endurance medal. 

Altcar Coursing Club’s fourth annual meet- 
ing was held at Great Bend, Kan , October 
21-23. The grounds were in good condition 
and hares were plentiful. The events were the 
Altcar Produce Stakes and the Altcar Cup. 
The stakes were divided by Messrs. Robinson 
and Peyton’s r. d. Magician (imp. Miller's Rab 
—imp. Lady Pembroke), and R. L. Lee’s b. d. 
Coralie (imp. Brabazoun—imp. Buenretiro), The 
cup was awarded to Messrs. Robinson and 
Peyton’s bk. b, Diana(imp. Lord Neversettle— 
imp. White Lips). The final course was not 
run, as Diana’s opponent, Major McKinley, 
was withdrawn on account of illness, Diana 
last year divided the Altcar Cup with her 
brother, St. Clair. 

The New England Kennel Club has claimed 
dates and will hold a bench show, February 
2-5,’97, at Mechanic’s Hall, Boston. Spratts 
will attend to benching and feeding, and Mr. 
Oldham will superintend. 

The National Beagle Club’s seventh annual 
field trials were run at Hempstead, L. I.,October 
26-30. They proved the most successful in 
the club's history, andincluded the first Futurity 
Stake. The stake for beagles 13 in. and 
under, not placed first at previous recognized 
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trials. was won by H. Almy’s Nancy Lee (Fitz- 
hugh Lee—Jude); 2d, Hempstead Beagles’ 
Leader (Monitor—Lawless) ; reserve, H. Almy’s 
Skip II. (Buckshot—Jute). Stake open to all 
beagles 15 to 13 in., not previous winners ; Ist, 
P. Dorsey’s Pilot, (imp. Chimer— Belle of 
Woodbrook II.); 2d, D. F. Summer’s Lucy 
S. (Frank—Tip); 3d, G. F. Reed’s Nell R. (Ned— 
Haida) ; 4th, Rockland Beagle Kennel’s Blanch 
(Frank Forest—Ina) ; reserve, H. Almy’s Lewis 
(Bannerman — Parthenia). The Derby —rst, 
D. F. Summer's Belle S. (Clover-Lucy 5.) ; 2d, 
H. S. Joslin’s Trick (Clyde — Lady Novice) ; 
reserve, D. F. Summer’s Summer’s Fly (Clover— 
Lucy S.). The Futurity—rst, Belle S.; 2d, 
G. F. Reed's Millard R. (Millard—Haida) ; 3d, 
H. Almy’s Miss Quinn(Diamond—Nancy Lee) ; 
reserve, D. F. Summer's Minnie S. (Clover— 
Lucy S.). Champion Stake—ust, Pilot ; 2d, 
Rockland Kennel’s Buckshot (Deacon Tidd— 
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Daisy). Pack Stake—1st, The Summers Pack ; 
2d, the Rockland Kennel’s Pack; 3d, Hemp- 
stead Beagles. The four winners did perfect 
work, 

The Monongahela Valley Game and Fish 
Protective Association's second field trials were 
run Oct. 28-30, near Waynesburg, Pa. The 
Derby had nine starters, and was won by R. P. 
Beattie’s English setter bitch Loretta (Glad- 
stone’s Boy—Rill Ray); 2d, W. H. Beazell’s 
English setter bitch Allie B. (Whyte B.—Rosa 
Bevan) ; 3d, O. V. Porter’s pointer dog Strictly 
Business (Kent’s Priam—Belle Fauster.) The 
All-Age Stake had 15 starters. st, R. V. 
Fox’s English setter dog Iroquois (Antonio— 
Can-Can); 2d, S. B. Cummings’ pointer dog 
Scott C.; equal 3d, W. D. Henry’s pointer 
dog Geo. Croxteth, and R. V. Fox’s English 
setter bitch Accelerando. 

Damon. 


ROD AND GUN. 


THE POLICY OF A PRESERVE, 
AST month I had something 
to say about the benefit of 
the game preserve, and en- 
deavored to show that its 
tendency was rather toward 
furnishing more or less sport (by 
reason of overflow from the pre- 
serve) to outsiders, than monopoli- 
zing the game for a fa- 
vored few. A particular 
preserve, referred to last 


month as a fair example, 
deserves mention again, 
for since last writing its 


executive has done something 
which leaves its action open to 
comment. 

It does not matter where this 
preserve may be, as it is used 
only as an illustration of a policy 
too frequently followed by others. 

This preserve controls a_ broad 
= expanse of most excellent marsh, 
FZ which affords rare good shooting 
Last month I said: ** There is no 
law against going to the boundary 
of a preserve, and ducks in a hurry 
don't respect boundaries. Thus an 
outsider may have a bit of fun now and then. 
Hence, wherever there is a preserve, marsh or 
forest, there is apt to be a certain overflow of 
the preserved creatures, which will fall to guns 
outside the boundaries.” 

At one of the boundaries of the preserve in 
question was a good growth of rushes, to the 
outer edge of which non-members of the pre- 
serve hada right togo Here, upon favorable 
days, outsiders frequently enjoyed fairly good 
shooting, and this fact did much to lessen 
the friction sure to occur between a preserve 
and the keen, good fellows who, for financial 
or other reasons, have no rights within the 
reserved section. 

‘* Cut those rushes down,” said the executive 
of the preserve. Down came the rushes, and 
up went a howl from the outsiders. There has 
been some lurid talk since, and while it may 


prove merely idle talk, yet I should not be 
fatally startled if I happened to hear that some 
fellow had got so hot that he had fired the 
marsh. 

Of course I do not approve of any such form 
of retaliation. Theclub had a perfect right to 
cut down those rushes, or any rushes, upon its 
property, and no doubt it can advance a plau- 
sible reason for its action. Yet it was not a 
long-headed policy to follow, nor was it a shin- 
ing example of that generous conduct which 
should characterize true sportsmanship. To 
the nostrils of the outsider it smelleth of Zarda — 
and of lard unfit for the market at that. 

There need be no philanthropy in a ‘ com- 
bine,” whether for sport or dollars, but there 
should be a lot of horse-sense if the concern is 
to prosper. A ‘‘ jolly” frequently is better than 
a blow, and a slight concession good-naturedly 
granted may be the most potent of sops to a 
Cerberus who imagines that his rights, real or 
fancied, have been trampled upon. Not long 
since I read of a negro down South, who for 
some real or phantom grievance poisoned a 
whole stock of pheasants upon a preserve. 
This sort of thing must be put down, and one 
of the best ways of doing so is open to all pre- 
serves. A liberal policy may secure long life 
for one’s pheasants and fire-proof growths in 
one’s marsh. 


LEGITIMATE SPORT ? 


In the Amerzcan Field, November 7th, I read 
a letter from an Ohio man, and the letter set 
me to thinking. The writer had taken a camp 
outfit to the north shore of Superior, had gone 
up Steel River to Mountain Lake, and thence up 
the feeder of the lake. He did not say that he 
traversed some trails, in the making of which I 
was interested a few years ago; he did not 
know about that. He had a lot of fun, killed 
plenty of big trout, and something else, which 
we will now consider. To quote from the letter, 
‘‘a fine bag of birds had been shot, and a 
good partridge dinner was anticipated.” Later 
on he says: ‘‘ We found good duck-shooting. 
The birds had been raised there, were about 
three-quarters grown, and made easy shooting.” 
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In another place he says: ‘‘ We strove hard to 
see who could make the best catch.” 

I’m rather curious about the month in which 
all this excellent sport was enjoyed. The open 
season for trout ends September 15; the open 
season for ducks begins September 1, and the 
open season for ‘‘ partridge” (grouse) begins 
September 15. As the ducks were only “ three- 
quarters grown,” it is to be presumed that they 
were killed not later than the first lawful week, 
the first week of September, yet the party ox 
the way in killed ‘‘ a fine bag” of grouse, which 
were not lawful quarry until September 15. _ If 
we turn it another way and play that he didn’t 
kill grouse till September 15, then he didn’t go 
in before that date, for he killed grouse on the 
way to his camp. Now, how about all those 
trout which were unlawful after September 15, 
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and how about the young ducks, lawful, but 
only ‘‘ three-quarters grown ” at this late day ? 

That they ‘“‘ strove hard to see who could 
make the best catch ” is their own affair ; such 
a procedure hardly interests anglers. On the 
face of it, the letter looks like the yarn of an 
ordinary summer camp at a time when neither 
grouse nor duck were in season. If so, it is a 
pity to publish such a bad example to whvever 
may follow over the trails of the Steel. 

A hungry man, in a wild region, has a right 
to a grouse or a duck out of season, but he has 
no right to a “ fine bag ” or ‘*‘ good duck-shoot- 
ing” during the close season. I’m sorry they 
‘*strove hard to make the best catch.” I’ve 
made a big catch without trying at all. 


Ep. W. Sanpys. 


GOLF. 


APPY is the country that 
has no history, covers a 
truism equally apropos to 
sport, and of golf it may of 
a truth be written. Even 
whilst Great Britain is, 
after centuries of golf, still 
divided on questions under 
the cognizance of no recog- 
nized authority, and stub- 
bornly refuses to solve the 
differences by creating a 


court of appeal, the United 
States has a national par- 
liament that happily has 
next to nothing to do; and 
so the game goes on its 
merry way from ocean to 


ocean, making no antag- 

‘onists and thousands of 

enthusiastic friends. The 

latest and most important 

of the recent organizations 
which have come into existence in the U. S. 
golf world is that which proposes to link the 
Collegiate Golfers together. It is at these 
seminaries of sound teaching in sport, as_ well 
as in other matters, that ultimately golf will 
find the youngsters who will step into the 
ranks of future champions, and it is there 
fore an omen of good to see that a uniformity 
of uses is established. Football has been 
an object lesson of the nuisance, not to 
say danger, of different methods and rules 
creeping into the same sport. Little less im- 
portant than the desirability of uniformity in 
Collegiate Golf, is it that Municipal Golf, to coin 
a phrase, should be co-extensive with all our 
large cities. It is most desirable that golf 
should be dissociated from exclusiveness, or 
at least that every opportunity should be given 
in our great public parks for those citizens to 
practice or acquire the art, who cannot afford 
either the time or the cost of country clubs. 
Several beginnings have been made with grati- 
fying results, notably in the outer circle of New 
York’s parks, andin Franklin Park, Boston. In- 
deed so successful has this latter municipal ven- 
ture been that the powers that be have in con- 
templation the erection of a small club house 


near the first tee, the employment of a green 
keeper to instruct, and also the laying out of a 
small course running around Franklin Field so 
as to relieve the crowding on the more extended 
course ; all of which is good news ! 

Old Point Comfort.—With the return of cool 
weather golf is beginning its march southward, 
and the Hampton Roads Golf Club is in the field 
for providing sport at Old Point Comfort. Its 
officers are : Lieutenant J. E. Shipman, U.S.A., 
president; Mr. M. C. Armstrong, vice-presi- 
dent ; Lieutenant W. B. Homer, U.S.A., secre- 
tary and treasurer. Executive Committee — 
Lieutenant J. E. Shipman, U.S.A.; Lieutenant 
W. B. Homer, U.S. A.; Mr. M.C. Armstrong, 
Mr. George W. Sweet, Mr. Richard Armstrong, 
and Lieutenant J. S. Lyon, U.S. A. 

Lenox Golf Club.—The Alexander Cup was 
played for September 24th. The conditions 
were 18 holes, handicap medal play, open to all 
members of clubs belonging to the United 
States Golf Association, and to the season sub- 
scribers of the Lenox Golf Club. Twenty-one 
players handed in scores, and R. B. Kerr, of 
the Lakewood Golf Club, was the winner with 
a net score of 85. The summary : 

R. B. Kerr, gross, 93; handicap, 8; net 85. Paul S. 
Kimball, ror, 8, 93. C. de Heredia, 109, 14, 95. Sanford 
Barnes, 108, 11,97. H. R. Sweny, 98, scratch, 98. _E. B. 
Curtis, 116, 18, 98. Robert Phifer, 111, 12, 99. E. R. 
Merritt, 113, 14, 99. D. W. Bishop, Jr., 113, 13, 100. 

. Fenn, roo, scratch, too. R. F. Cutting, 115, 13, 102. 
. Brown, 113, 10, 103. E. W. Jewett, 111, 11, 100. a 33 
Jan Antwerp, tog, 10,99. J.C. Tappan, 118,14, 104. W. 
L. Thompson, rr2, 10, roz. R. Peters, 113, 7, 106. F. H. 
Kinnicutt, 115, 8.107. Samuel Frothingham, 120, 13, 107. 
S. P. Shaw, Jr., 131, 18, 113. J. E. Dennis, 134, 18, 116. 

Westchester Country Club.—The first open 
tournament over the new links, on the shores 
of the Sound, brought out an unprecedented 
entry of seventy in the eighteen-hole handicap 
at medal play, of whom fifty-four started and 
forty-four finished. It was neither by coinci- 
dence nor luck that W. H. Sands, who laid out 
the links, won, but by patient, skillful play. 
The scores were: W. H. Sands, 86 gross, o 
handicap, 86net ; H M. Harriman, 89, 2, 87; F. 
Sadlier, 105, 18, 87; W. A. Hamilton, 95, 6, 89; 
C. L. Perkins, 95, 6, 89; Mrs. W. B. Duncan, 
jr., 105, 15, 90; James Park, go, 0, 90; ; 
Rutherford, g1, 0,91; H. O. Tallmadge, 107, 
16, 91; J. B. Harriman, 98, 6,92; James A. 
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Tyng, 94, 0,94; O. Van Courtlandt, 105, 10, 
95; C. F. Tiffany, 104, 9, 95 ; Grenville Kane, 
100, 5,95; L. E. Van Etten, 96, 0, 96; W. R. 
Hill, 100, 4, 96; Malcolm Graham, 104, 8, 96; 
L. Waterbury, 97,0, 97; W. Watson, 107, 10, 
97; H. M. Billings, 102, 6, 96 ; James Converse, 
97, 0, 97; Alex. Morten, 105, 8, x: € 
Reynal, 98 ; 


97; : . 

105, 7, 98; H. Godwin, 116, 18, 
W. C. Edey, 117, 18, 99; W.E Perkins, 104, 6, 
98; G. E. Armstrong, 99, 0, 99; F. E. Walthero, 
105, 6, 99; C. S. Cox, 103, 4,99; F. O. Beach, 
106, 6, 100; B. S. de Garmendia, 100, 0, 100; 
J. B. C. Tappan, 116, 16, 100; A. L. White, 118, 
18, 100; R. P. Huntington, 103, 2, 101; James 
L. Breese, 113, 10, 103 ; L. Tappin, 103, 0, 103 ; 
C. W. Haskins, 121, 18, 103; S. P. Bowers, 106, 
2, 104; Daniel Bacon, 114, 10, 104; L. Thomp- 
son, 115, 10, 105; E. C. La Montagne, 124, 18, 
106 ; W. B, Densmore, Jr., 111, 4, 107; Asher 
Atkinson, 113, 5, 108. 

H. M. Harriman, of Knollwood, won the 
driving competition, the longest of three, with 
a drive against wind of 286 yards. 

The consolation handicap was won by G. F. 
Tiffany, with a handicap of gy and a net score 
of 84. 

The open handicap brought out a field of 
forty-one, for a thirty-six hole medal play and 
a handsome silver cup. Duncan Edwards, of 
Dyker Meadow, and Malcolm Graham, Jr., of 
Ardsley, tied with the net scores of 175. The 
wind was against low scoring. 

Philadelphia Country Club.—The annual 
open handicap tournament, eighteen holes at 
medal play, was won by 8S. E. Hutchinson, 
with a net score of 87; F. H. Bohlen second, 
88. There were eighteen other contestants. 
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Fifteen players handed in cards for the Bala 
Cup for the first eighteen holes at medal play. 
It was won by J. W. Biddle after four rounds, as 
follows: First round — Eighteen holes, medal- 
play: G. L. Newhall, 89; W. M. McCauley, 
92; R. E. Griscom, 94; J. W. Biddle, 94; 
R. H. Robertson, 96; Lynford Biddle, 97; 
L. A. 
Hutchinson, 102; 
H. Patterson, 104; I. T. Starr, 
Madeira, 107; W. H. Trotter, Jr., 109; 
Cluett, 113. 

Second round—Eighteen holes, match-play : 
J. W. Biddle beat G. T. Newhall, 1 up; W. M. 
McCauley beat R. H. Robertson, 3 up and 2 to 
play; and R. E. Griscom beat J. M. Wilson by 
default. 

Semi-final round—J. W. Biddle defeated Lyn- 
ford Biddle, 7 up and 4 to play; W. M. Mc- 
Cauley won from R, E. Griscom, 5 up and 4 to 
lay. 

Final os W. Biddle beat W. M. Mc- 
Cauley, 6 up and 5 to play. 

The women’s handicap was won by Miss 
Nina Davids from a field of fourteen, with a 
score of 103 and a handicap of 3 over the 
eighteen holes. 

Lakewood.— The Lakewood Golf Club prac- 
tically opened its season with its first women’s 
tournament, nine holes at medal-play. Mrs. 
Raymond Hoagland won, with Miss Edith 
Sands second. The scores were: Mrs. Ray- 
mond Hoagland, g1 gross, 14 handicap, 77 net ; 
Miss Edith Sands, go, 6, 84; Miss Agnes H. 
Davis, 86, 0, 86; Miss Dallett, 118, 20, 98; 
Miss Elizabeth Sands, 117, 16, 101; Miss White, 
124, 25, 99. C. TurRNER. 


Biddle, 99; J. M. Wiison, 99; S. E. 
EB. W. Clark, jr., 103; J. 

is: F. f, 
A. &. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN TEAM IN THE EAST. 


HE third match was played at Elmwood, 
on the grounds of the Belmont Club, 
on September 25th, 26th and 28th, 
against the Gentlemen of Philadelphia. 

The Australians set themselves to 
wipe out the defeat they received on the same 
grounds in ’93. The result was a victory for 
them, by an innings and 71runs, The Austra- 
lians batted first, and an innings of 422 runs 
was the result. All the players did remarkably 
good service. Iredale and Darling carried the 
score up to 151 before the first wicket fell. Gif- 
fen fell only four short of the century mark. He 
scored at a very rapid pace, his boundaries being 
plentiful. The home team made 144, Clark 
again heading the list with 37. In the second 
innings the Philadelphians did good work, but 
not good enough to place them on a sound foot- 
ing, and the last wicket went down for 207. 

Lester, who made his first appearance for the 
Gentlemen of Philadelphia, helped keep up the 
reputation he had made in the recent Haverford 
College team tour, with 7 and 21, both credita- 
ble performances for a first International, and 
against such bowling. Wood was seen in his 
old form, and his contribution of 58 was a valu- 
able one. 

The scores : 

AUSTRALIANS. 

F. A. Iredale, c. Baily, b .King 


J. Darling, c. Baily, b. King.... 
G. Giffen, c. and b. Clark. 
C. Hill, b. King.. 
S. E. Gregory. c. Baily, b. King. 
H. Donnan, c. Wood, b. King.... 
G. H. 8S. Trott, c. Patterson, b. Noble. 
H. Trumble, c. Bohlen, b. Patterson......... 
+ ha Rs Gs AMEND: TAUNTS: 5ice60640600000000000'08 
E. —- c. King, b. Patterson 
T. BR. MoKibten, Not Out ... ..cccscccsces pica nae 
Byes, 25; leg bye, 1; no balls, 5 


Total 


PHILADELPHIA. 


First Innings. Second Innings. 

G. S. Patterson,c. and b, 
Mckibbin 3 b. 

W. W. Noble, b. McKib- 
bin.... 


McKibbin ...cccccccce 
b. JONES... .ccccocsccovee 
c. Kelly, b. McKibbin... 
c. Gregory, b. McKib- 
bin 
C. Coates, Jr., b. Jones. c. Kelly, ©: Trott... 
F. H. Bohlen, c. Iredale, 
b. Jones.... ¢ 
A. M.Wood, c. 
BBs Riis ccckssanccnses 28 
H. I. Brown, st. Kelly, 
b. McKibbin 30 
F.W. Ralston, hit wick., 
eo error 1 
J. B. King, st. Kelly, b. 
Trott 
H. B. Baily, not out.... 21 
Leg byes, 6; 
wides, 2 


Total 


c. Donnan, b. Jones 

& McKibdin............ 
st. Kelly, b. McKibbin.. 

b. Hill 

NOt OUt..... cocsce 

1. b. w., b. 

Byes, 7; leg Lyes, 
SEM, Bes -dcbeccsacsenss 12 


Total ro 
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The fourth match, and last of the series of 
three against the Gentlemen of Philadelphia, 
was played on the grounds of the Merion club, 
October 2nd, 3rd and sth. It resulted in a well- 
merited victory for the home players by an in- 
nings and6oruns The visitors’ play fell far 
below the standard shown in their first two 
games against Philadelphia. On the other 
hand, experience had taught wisdom, and the 
home team profited considerably by their hard 
practice, The Australians in their first innings 
were disposed of by J. B. King and P. H. Clark 
for 121, the former taking 5 for 43, and the lat- 
ter, 5 for 49. The Philadelphians i in their turn 
played more steadily, 91 going up on the fall of 
their first wicket, and the total was carried to 
282 at the close of the innings. Inthe Austra- 
lians’ second innings, E. W. Clark did excellent 
service with the ball, taking 6 wickets for the 
small cost of 24 runs ; Giffen was the only man 
to make a decent showing, and the innings 
closed for 101. The following is the score : 


THE AUSTRALIANS. 
First Innings. 
F. A. Iredale, b. King.. 
J. Darling, c. Coates, b. 
e* Clark 
—— c. sub., b. P. 


Second Innings. 
17 c. Wood, b. P. Clark.... 


c. Wood, b. King 
Cc. Noble, b. E. W. Clark 
S. E. aapenyst e; weed 


. Donnan, st. Brown, 

_ Trumble, not out. 
.H.S. Trott, c . Patter- 
"gon, b. King. 

J. J. Kelly, c. Wood, b. 
P. Clark 

E. Jones, st. Brown, b. 
P. Clark 

¢. 


1. rk 

Wood, b. King.. 
By WR pSanGswacnibneeeccne 
EOP OUOE. vc cravecccecces 
Wides 
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GENTLEMEN OF PHILADELPHIA. 


G. S. Patterson, b. Trumble 
A. M. Wood, b. Giffen 
i As Lester, b. Jones 
V. W. Noble, b: a. 
C. Coates, Jr., c, Hill, ones 
E. W. Clark, Jr. e, Keliy; b. McKibbin . 
H. I. Brown, not out 
H. P. BRR, hs PORE 6 vic ccccwisssnsssscieie geal 
ibe CEE Si POOR, cinccacinced coccvnnecee +e 
P. H. Clark, b. Giffen 
H. H. Brown, b. Giffen 


yes 
Leg byes 
Total 
TURNER. 
PACIFIC COAST. 

On October 4th the Pacific-Bohemia match 
resulted in a victory for the latter, with a 
score of 114 runs against 102. 

At Alameda on October 4th, the Alameda 
men easily defeated California, scoring 215 
runs against their 75. 

On October 11th, at the Golden Gate 
grounds, Alameda scored 210 against Bohe- 
mia’s 161—H. Ward, Jr., making 59, and E. 
Hood retiring with 54. For Bohemia W. R. 
Robertson scored 70, not out. 

At Alameda on October 18th, ‘the Pacifics 
with a score of 209 easily defeated California, 
who scored only 36. For Pacifics, J. Myers 
made 86. 

The ‘‘ Hunter Harrison Cup” matches are 
now over for the 1896 season, and the cup is 
won by Bohemia, with Pacific second, Alameda 
third, and California fourth. 

On October 24th the Alameda team easily 
defeated the Placer County eleven at Alameda 
Alameda scored 232 for eight wickets, E. Hood 
making 72, H. Ward, Jr., 61, not out, and R. B. 
Hogue 35. For Placer County, C. K. Turner 
made 13,and R, Marsh-Browne 11, out of a total 
of 67, of which 12 were extras. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


YACHTING. 


MMEDIATELY following the laying up of 
the yachts for the winter, the making of 
plans and preparations for next year has 
begun. The first and most important 
work is the revision of the racing rules 

for, until the matter is settled, those who de- 
sire to build or prepare their yachts for 
racing will be kept in a condition of uncer- 
tainty. The result of the last season’s work, 
which has been the most beneficial to the 
sport, has been the unification of club interests 
through the various racing unions, These 
have broken the ground for still better work 
in the near future. The sport has shown a 
healthy stimulus more widely diffused over the 
country than ever before. Good racing in 
modern designed yachts has been carried on not 
only in New York and Massachusetts Bays and 
Long Island Sound, but in almost every large 
harbor on the coast, on the great lakes, Lake 
Minnetonka, the gulf, and San Francisco Bay. 
There has beenconsiderable unfounded gossip 
circulated in relation to the future of the great 
racing sloops ; that the Vzgz/ant and the De- 
fender were both to be converted into schoon- 


ers to beat the Co/onza ; that the Meteor was 
to challenge for the Amerzca’s cup; that the 
Prince of Wales had ordered Watson to build 
a yacht to beat the Meteor ; that Mr. Walker, 
the owner of the Az/sa, and Mr. Rose, the 
owner of the Safanzta, had also ordered racing 
boats of the first-class from their favorite de- 
signers ; that Valkyrze ///. had been sold ; 

that Sir George Newnes desired to challenge 
for an American race, but could not find a club 
to issue sucha challenge, etc., etc. None of 
these reports, which have been circulated widely 
through the press, seem to have the slightest 
foundation. 

Mr. Gould has denied that the Vzgzlant 
would be converted into a schooner, so far 
as any present intentions go. Mr. Vanderbilt 
not only will not make a schooner of the De- 
Sender, but he will sell her only under the con- 
dition that she shall be kept ready as a defender 
or a pacemaker, in the event of a cup challenge, 
until such time as she shall have been super- 
seded by a better boat. lf Sir George Newnes 
desired to senda first-class yacht under a first- 
class yachtsman to America, there is no doubt 











but that he could find a first-class club to send 
a challenge, and that the New York Yacht 
Club would show a disposition, as they did in 
the preparatory negotiations with Lord Dun- 
raven, to agree to any fair conditions. 

The AZeteor //, could not be sent over under 
a German challenge, because she was not built 
in Germany; and while it is possible for the 
Emperor to challenge as the member of an 
English club, there is no likelihood of his 
doing so. ; 

The next performance of the great English 
cutters will be in the Mediterranean regattas, 
where it is quite likely that the A/7efeor L/. will 
meet the Va/kyrze ///., and British yachtsmen 
will thus be able to get an intelligent ‘‘ line ” on 
the Defender and the Weteor //. through the 
Valkyrie. 

Up to the time of the /so/de fatality, which 
stopped the racing of Brztannza and Meteor/1., 
the season’s record of the four large cutters was 
as follows : 


ee First Other 

Starts. Prizes. Prizes. 
DOO Thivinctceesssc0seteneses 21 13 4 
PN oni0tsvecscsscecnscvence 43 11 6 
Es bs cus cAencerenoigkoresoess 42 10 10 
SOEARIER 4 0 0.0:0.0:00:cisitisie. vinivicns cosinie 43 4 4 


The Meteor TI. is clearly the fastest of 
these four. A competition between her and 
Valkyrie I/I. will be an occurrence of the 
greatest interest, although some experts figure 
that the latter is nine or ten minutes faster than 
the Emperor's yacht on a fifty-mile course. 

R. B. BurcHarD. 
MODEL YACHTING. 

Now that large yacht clubs are recognizing 
the futility of attempting to equalize varying 
proportions, abolishing special classes and all 
time allowances, it would seem an opportune 
moment for similar action among models as 
well. Time allowances never have been sources 
of anything but bickerings and disappoint- 
ments to both winners and losers, large or 
small. Of all the races sailed by the Yacht 
Racing Association of Long Island Sound in the 
last season, only two events were won on time 
allowance, and every owner has declared for 
years back that all the advantages remained 
with the larger boats. 

The present determination then, compelling 
owners to build to the top of their classes, 
seems to promise by far the better results, and 
if the classes among models can also be so 
divided as to insure equalities, the new condi- 
tions can only prove beneficial. 

At present the allowed variations seem too ex- 
tended, and increasing the number of classes 
to narrow down the limits, and as nearly as 
possible to put allon an equal footing would 
seem the wiser course. 

Some talk of late has been heard among 
model yachtsmen of hard and fast limitation of 
sail areas. Nothing could be further from the 
possibilities of progress. If a designer pro- 


duces a form competent to carry sail— the 
ultima thule of all yacht designing—and he is 
not allowed to put on the sail his form’s abili- 
ties warrant—his efforts at distinction simply 
signify nothing, and he might as well save his 
time and study, and continue in the same old 
rut. 


The idea that any form of great displace- 
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ment will carry a great sail spread is true 
enough ; it is also as true that great displace- 
ment must have great sail area for the slightest 
speed, but—it is mo¢ true that the greatest 
speed can be obtained in that way, but onl 
through a combination of well considered, well 
balanced, and well built designs. 

If sail spread is to be fixed to hard and fast 
limits, the value of design is to be done away 
with, and a shingle on edge with 500 square 
inches will successfully beat to windward 
against a fleet of rational boats which both 
have and require several times that area of sail. 

Harry D. Quimby, of Prescott, Arizona, re- 
cently sent me two boats of 35 inches 1. w. 1., 
built of California redwood, and weighing 
completely rigged but 43 ounces each, though 
of 113 inches beam, 8 inches draft, and fully 58 
inches over all. 

On a high displacement of but 15 pounds both 
boats carry 11} pounds of lead and over 2,100 
square inches of sail—and they do carry it too. 

I sailed oz:e of them on October roth last, in 
a coming cyclone, when the weather office 
reported wind velocity exceeding thirty miles 
an hour, with squalls of fully forty, and with 
her enormous club topsail aloft all day she 
never showed a rank heel even though struck 
by the wind abeam when all sheets were hauled 
flat aft in sudden flaws or veering puffs, but 
stood up like a tree and traveled like a tornado. 
I would be pleased to have some of OurTiNe’s 
model yacht friends inspect these boats, and 
I will reply to correspondents in connection 
with them, 

Their lightness has been denounced as “‘ ex- 
treme,” and such epithets as ‘“‘ ballasted blad- 
ders” have been smilingly suggested. Well, 
the lightest yacht yet built—De/fender—de- 
served her name, and may not be defeated in 
the present century. 

Mr. Quimby’s boats carry no more ballast 
proportionately, and are still more than equally 
rigid in their construction. If the yacht, or the 
model yacht, resists all lateral and vertical 
strains, retaining at all times her exact form as 
designed, she is certainly not foo light, and 
those who have so characterized them fail to 
recognize facts, 

I will even go so far as to say that a vessel of 
considerable size or a model of one which is 
properly provided with tranverse bulkheads 
and sufficiently strengthened vertically by her 
deadwood—as these boats are—will withstand 
every reasonable strain successfully for many 
seasons, even though built still lighter than 
either the Defender or Mr. Quimby’s little 
dandies. 

A race of one and one-quarter miles, dead to 
windward, was sailed by the American Model 
Yacht Club, for the Commodore’s Cup on elec- 
tion day, and was won by Mr. Neff by three 
minutes without time allowance. 

The interest taken in Model Yachting is very 
much under appreciated by the Yachting world. 
Those who have, like myseif, opportunities of 
judging the width and depth of it, receive en- 
couragement from every remote corner of the 
globe ; only this week I received from a lonely 
sailorman cooped up in Rangoon, Burmah, en- 
quiries based upon OuTINGe’s articles published 
two years back. FRANKLYN BASSFORD. 
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ATHLETICS. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 

HEIR annual fall games were held Octo- 
ber 16th, at Madison, with heavy track 
and bad weather. For the class cham- 
pionship Sophomores scored 69 points 
and Freshmen 49 points. 


roo-yard run —Fox, °g9, 11 1-45. 
220-yard run—Fox, 'ga, 24 4-58. 
4go-yard run—Sloan, ’g99, 1m. 35. 
ee -mile run—Moseley, 1a0o, 2m. 

20-yard hurdle race—Brewer, ‘go, 20 1-28. 

220-vard hurdle race— Kraentzleim, 1900, 29S. 

Half-mile walk—Griffith, ’90, 4m. 16s. 

Running high jump—Krz 1entzleim, 1900, sft. 6in. 

Running broad jump—Brewer, ’99, 18ft. gin. 

Pole vault—Brewer, ’ 99, 8ft. rin. 

Putting shot—Brewer, ’o9, 33ft. 7in. 

Throwing hammer—Stengle, 1900, 1. ; 
Tug-of-war— Sophomores won two straight pulls 
from Freshmen 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 

At their fourth annual fall games, October 
19th, the weather was fine, and track and 
grounds in tolerable condition. 

roo-yard handicap run-L. 
I “5S. 3 
220-yard handicap run—H. 

2-58. 
44o-yard run. Freshmen—F. W. Jarvis, 561 5s. 

Half- mile handicap run—C. H. Kilpatrick, ‘99, 
scratch, 1m. 571 5S. 

1-mile handicap run—J. 


25S. 


Jones, ‘99, 3 1-2 yards, to 


C. Robb, °97, 7 yards, 23 


F. Cregan, ‘99, scratch, 4m. 


s. 

y20-yard hurdle, 
ized 4 yards, 18 2-58. 

220-yard hurdle, handicap—L. Jones, ’99, scratch, 275. 

Quarter-mile bicycle race—A. W. Jamison, ’97, 35 


handicap—W. T. Carter, ’98, penal- 


4°58. 

t-mile bicycle, 
yards, 2m. 38s. 

Running high jump, handicap—W. C. 
3 inches, sft. 7in. 

Running broad jump, handicap—S. G. Craig, Sem., 
1 foot 6 inches, 18ft. ro 1-2in. 

‘*° e pee handicap—L. M. 
oft. € 

Putti ng 16-lb. shot, handicap—S. G. Craig, Sem., 4 
feet, aft. 4 1-2in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer, 
Sem., 15 feet, o1ft. gin. 


handicap—A. W. Jamison, ’97, 45 


Carroll, 1g00, 
Strayer, ’99, 10 inches, 


handicap—S. G. Craig, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Their annual fall games were held October 
3oth, on Franklin Field. 
rz0-yard handicap run. 
burn, ’97, L., 3 yards, 12s. 

300-yard ee run—R. D. 
scratch, 32 4-5 

I “4 yard handicap run— 
2m. ; 
smile handicap run—A. Grant, 1900, C., scratch, 4m. 
Ss. 
220-yard hurdle, handicap—R. M. Anderson, 100, L., 
ro yards, 28 2-55. 

*98, M., 


r-mile handicap walk—W. B. 
handicap—Final heat, A. W. Stack- 


scratch, 7m. 12s. 
ID. Winsor, Jr., 


Final heat—C. E. Black- 


Hoffman, ‘99, D., 


A. Grant, 1900, C., scratch, 


Fellerman, 


2-mile bicycle, 
house, 5m. 31s. 

Running high uae. handicap—J. 
"97. C., scratch, sft. 8 1-2in. 

Running broad vaenp, handicap—J. P. Remington, 
‘97, C., scratch, 2oft. 11in. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

At their annual fall games, held October 
gist, on Percy Field, the track was slow. 

1oo-yard run—A. Thomson, Jr., ro 2-58. 

220-yard run—H. L. Daniels, 24 4-ss. 

pester. -mile run—H. L. Taylor, 52 2-ss, 

alf-mile run—E. F. Davison, 2m. 8 3-5s. 

1-mile run—J. E. Gignoux, 4m. 51 3-5s. 

120-yard hurdle race—H. D. Meskimer, 18s. 

220-yard hurdle race—P. M. Walter, 29 2-58. 

1-mile walk—E. C. Zellar, 7m. 38 4-5 

1-mile bicycle race—R. F. Ludwig, an. 34 I-5S. 


Running high jump—C. Powell, 6ft. 

Running broad jew ie: Burnett, roft. sin. 
Pole vault—H. A. Hall, oft. 7 3-8in. 

Throwing discus— C. E. White, —- 6in. 

Putting shot—E. C. White, 34ft. r1i 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—H. Diedrichs. ooft. r1in. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 

At their annual fall games, held October 
31st, the weather was clear and warm, grounds 
in good condition, and wind fresh. 


roo-yard handicap run—R. M. Graff. ‘99, 2 yards, 

1o 1-58. In his — heat in the second round Graft 
was timed in 9 

-yard handicap run—F. H. Warren, ‘go, 6 yards, 


_ Quarter: mile handicap run—T. F. Fisher, scratch, 

"Half mite handicap run—A. S. Mann, ’99, 50 yards, 
2m. 

- “unite handicap run—E. H. Lewis, ’99, 65 yards, 4m. 

"Interclass relay race, 1 mile—1897, F. Boardman, R. 
B. Hinckley, R. W. Burnet, F. P. Gowan, 3m. 38 2-s5s.; 
1900, 2. 

120-yard hurdle, handicap—E. C. Perkins, '97, owes 10 
yards, 1. The announced time, 16 3-5s. from to 
yards behind scratcn, seems too fast to be true. 

220-yard hurdle, handicap—P. Van Ingen, ‘97, owes 8 
yards, 25 3°55. 

1-mile andicap walk—J. E. Hitchcock, 
7M. 41 3-58. 

2-mile bicy cle, handicap—W. E. Kirk, '99, scratch, 5m. 
Ir 1-5S. 

Running high jump, handicap—W. F. Berger, ‘og, 4 
inches, sft. 6in 

Running broad jump, handicap—H. D. Westcott, *98, 
8 inches, 2oft. 

Pole vault, handicap— R. G. Clapp, ’ 
7in. 


’97, scratch, 


99, 6 inches, roft. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Their annual Freshman games were held 
October 31st, on Holmes Field, the track being 
slow and soft from recent rains. 

-1oo-yard run—F, D. Gould, 
220-yard run—J. D. G. Oglesby 
440-yard run—E. D. Gould, 
Half-mile run—C. D. Draper, om. ‘9 1-58. 
— run—R. A. —— 4m. 58 1-58. 
20-yard hurdle race—G. G. Hubbard. 


17 4-55. 
oso yard hurdle race—G. C. Hubbard, 27 2- r 

Running high jump—D. J. Flaherty, sft. 5 3-8in. 
Running broad jump—D. G. Hubbard. aott, si in. 


Putting 16-lb. shot—F. A. Edmands, 3sft. gin. 
Their annual fall games were held Novem- 
ber 2d on Holmes Field, the track being heavy. 


1oo-yard handicap run—D. J. Harris, 1900, 6 yards, 
To 2-5S. 

220 - -yard handicap run—W. J. Denholm, scratch, 
22 4°5 

— yard handicap run -H. E. 


Shore, ’99, 15 yards, 


*talf-mile handicap run—L. C. Ledyard, 1900, 60 
yards. 

1-mile _Dueiont run—C. L. 
4M. 29 3 

120-Y A Bey te handicap—G. G. Hubbard, 1900, owes 
13 yards, 17 1- 

220-yard nardie, handicap—G. G. Hubbard, 
yards, 27 1-5s. 

Running _—_ jump, handicap—W. Phillips, 1900, 8 
inches, sft. 5 1-2in. 

Running beond jump, handicap—D. G. 
2 feet, 20 ft. 1-2in. 

Putting the shot, handicap—W. D. Hennen, ’98, 3 
feet, 35ft. 6in. 

Throwing 16-lb. 
116ft. sin. 


Bouve, ’99, 140 yards, 


1900, 2 
Harris, 1900, 


hammer —G. L. Paterson, L. S., 


A TEN-MILE RACE. 

The Bay Ridge A C, open amateur han- 
dicap ten-mile road race, J. J. Kiernan, St. 
Bartholomew A. C., 3 minutes, th. 3os.; P. 
Grant, Brighton A. C., 4 minutes, rh. 2m a2s.; 
P. H. Christensen, Harvard School, 2 minutes, 
th. 4m, 13s W. B. Curtis. 
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THE NEW 
EW YORK’S twelfth annual equine car- 

nival has come and gone. Considered 

from a social standpoint, the show suf- 

fered somewhat by the enforced ab- 

sence, on account of recent family be- 
reavements, of anumber of the swell set, such as 
the Vanderbilts, the Sloanes, the Twomblys, 
the Shepards, the Webbs, and the August Bel- 
monts. These vacancies were, however, com- 
pensated for by the brilliant throng of fashion- 
ables who graced the Garden with their pres- 
ence at the afternoon and evening sessions 
throughout the week. There was a fine display 
of fair women and gorgeous costumes, and the 


entire Newport colony, with the foregoing ex- 
ceptions, seems to have been fully drawn upon. 


Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, accom- 
panied by Miss Birdie Fair, Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
mann and Charles Oelrichs, and Mr. and Mrs, 
James L. Kernochan and party, were the center 
of attraction. Next in 
interest were Mr. and Mrs. 

William C. Whitney, Mr. 
and Mrs E. D. Morgan, 
and Mrs. D.Ogden Mills, 
Mr. and Mrs. Prescott 
Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry Tiffany, Mrs. 
Schenck, and Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer. A 
much-observed box was 
that occupied by Mrs. John 
JacobAstor and her friends, 
the Misses Wetmore, Mr. 
W. Astor Chandler, Mr. 
Clinch Butler and Count 
Sierstorpff. Colonel and 
Mrs. Frederick D, Grant 
had in their party Mrs. 
Potter Palmer; and Mrs. 
John Davis and Miss Bessie 
Davis of Washington were 
accompanied by Mr. Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen. 
Among the myriad of 
beautiful women not 
already mentioned, were 
the Baroness de Selliere, 


who had with her Mrs, Photo by Bidwell, 
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Belmont Tiffany, Miss Cameron, Miss Pomeroy, 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock and Miss Katherine 
Duer. In their immediate vicinity were Mrs. 
Duncan Elliott and Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll, 
Mrs. Marion Story and Mrs Egerton Winthrop, 
while to complete the list it will be necessary to 
mention Mrs. Sidney Dillon Ripley, Mrs. E. D. 
Stokes, Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin and Mrs. H. B. 
Duryea. Every year the shows boasts a social 
lion, and as the event of 1895 had its Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough, so this show will go 
on record as entertaining His Royal Highness 
Prince Louis of Savoy. Among the heavy 
swells and sporting coterie were noticed Colonel 
Lawrence Kipp, George Gould, Robert L. 
Stevens, A. Butler Duncan, Craig Wadsworth, 
Foxhall Keene, a Hitchcock, Jr., S. Mortimer, 
Hercules Cary, Raoul Duval, George Work, 

‘* Purr ” Collier et the California millionaires 

W. B. McDonough and W. S. Hobait. 


GRAY ‘* ACTRESS.” 
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Financially, the show was a success, the ad- 
vance sale of boxes netting nearly $26,000. The 
highest price paid was $540, and the rest of 
the choice arena boxes went at prices varying 
from $500 down to $230. Only a few people 
prominent in society attended the sale, buyers 
generally being represented by commissioners, 
This was offset in part, however, by a heavy 
demand for seats by the social set. The at- 
tendance throughout the week was quite large, 
the last three evenings seeing the Garden 
crowded to its utmost capacity. 

The entries of horses numbered over twelve 
hundred, The Association’s prize list was 
liberal, $33,000 being distributed in awards, For 
the stockholders the exhibition must have been 
most satisfactory. It is safe to say the net 
profits for the week will not fall far short of 
$100,000. 

In the matter of arrangements for the com- 
fort of its guests, and easy facilities for the 
rapid showing and changing about of the nu- 
merous horses exhibited in the several classes, 


FRENCH COACH HORSE ‘‘ INDRE.” 

‘ 
the National Horse Show Association must be 
highly complimented. Mr. Cornelius Fellowes, 
the president; Messrs. Heckscher and H. H. 
Hollister, the secretary and treasurer; and 
Mr. James T. Hyde, the assistant secretary, all 
deserve the warmest praise for their untiring 
and successful efforts. 

But to come to a discussion of the classes 
and the horses which appeared in competition. 
The one great feature was the overwhelming 
triumph of the native trotting bred horse, in the 
high-stepping, heavy, harness classes, wherein 
the full purpose and scope of the horse of soci- 
ety is demonstrated. 

The heavy harness classes were notably su- 
perior in point of the quality of the horses and 
appointments to those seen at any previous 
show. The entries consisted for the most part 
of what have come to be designated as ‘‘ con- 
verted” trotters, that is to say, horses bred on 
pure or partially pure trotting lines, and with 
or without a phenomenally low speed record. 
It was, however, the sensational movers which 
oftenest caught the judge’s attention. 
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There is no doubt that in the past two sea- 
sons there has been great demand for high- 
action horses with ability to go fast and pull a 
heavy, stylish carriage. The spirit of rivalry 
created by the success in the harness classes, 
some years ago, of the imported hackney, not 
perhaps so breedy and with less speed than the 
trotter, no doubt gave rise to the present con- 
dition of things; and there would seem to be an 
opening for the hackney blood as an admixture 
with that of the trotter for the propagation of 
horses of the required sensational stamp. 

The classes for these horses were divided 
into seven sections—in all, save one, horses only 
to be considered, and not appointments. The 
competitors came into the ring so many times 
that to the superficial observer the distribution 
of prizes was somewhat confusing. The judges, 
however, Messrs. Prescott Lawrence, Reginald 
Rives and Francis T. Underhill, gentlemen 
well versed in all matters pertaining to this 
department, accomplished their task in a busi- 
ness-like fashion. 

In the first section came the horses under fif- 
teen hands, with quality, style, action, and able 
to go a good smart pace. These were shown 
single, double and four-in-hand, Mr. Louis 
Wormser’s rather fat but exceedingly brilliant 
bays Don Wilkes and His Excellency winning 
highest honors on every occasion shown. The 
sensational gray mare Actress worked her way 
bravely into the second place for the Bates 
stable, and into the warmest spot in the hearts 
of the onlookers, literally bringing down the 
house as she snapped her knees and shot for- 
ward her hocks like piston-rods. It is astound- 
ing that the American trotter can get such 
action as this mare showed, and kept on with, 
at speed. 

The second section, calling for horses be- 
tween fifteen and fifteen three hands, which 
could show style, action and a smart pace, con- 
flicted with the next department, as the same 
horses and a few others competed, although 
the latter classes called for high-steppers only, 
the height limit (fourteen to fifteen two hands) 
letting them in and clashing. The judges were 
quick to see this, and obviated a great deal of 
trouble by setting the high-stepping gait at 
about seven miles an hour,—the regulation pace 
for the showy horse in the park. 

It was in these classes that the peculiar 
adaptiveness of the ‘‘ converted ” trotter to all 
kinds of work in stylish harness for the show- 
ring was demonstrated. The enthusiasm which * 
the prize-winners created was astonishing. 
Charles F. Bates, the now famous New York 
dealer, whose rotundity of figure and smiling 
countenance have afforded the caricaturists 
such opportunities, and the public so much 
amusement, had evidently studied the con- 
ditions of the classes closely, and was judicious 
in his selection of tag so as to win in 
single, in pairs, brougham and four-in hand. He 
swept the board with his handsome pair of bay 
geldings Aladdin and Amazon, with Actress, and 
Cock Robin, and took the ne sags in 
single harness with the great cob Coxey, whose 
splendid photograph by Pach we give. The 
action of the gray mare Actress, when she 
cavorted in the lead of a tandem, Thursday 
afternoon, was an extraordinary spectacle. 





THE NEW 


Many other winners in the stylish harness 
classes are deserving of honorable mention; 
notably so Mr. Gould Brokaw'’s brilliant bays, 
Meteor and Ruth, dexterously handled by that 
rare old whip, Fred Ashenden. Mr. George 
Hulme’s chestnut team, Blazeaway and Golden 
Rod, were to the fore, though somewhat less 
than last year, as were also Mr. W, S. Hobart’s 


HON. HENRY FAIRFAX’S ‘* CHESTERFIELD.’ 


new purchases, the well known Monarch and 
Performer. A very strong and evenly gaited 
stepper, dun in color, and named Flash, was 
cleverly shown by young John H. Shults for 
Mr. Hilliard. 

In the department for rich equipment of 
swell turnouts, Mr. Arthur T. Kemp won well 
with his fine brougham, drawn by the hack- 
ney half-bred Hiatoga. Mr. Shults’s His 
Majesty was a very close second. The ap- 
pointments throughout the week were of an 
exceedingly high character, especially so in 
the four-in-hand class, where Mr. Oliver H. P. 
Belmont’s coach, drawn by his ‘sensational 
dark bays, was awarded first prize 

The sporting feature, far excellence, of the 
show, however, was the exhibit of four-in-hand 
road teams to mail-coaches. Here was an 
opportunity to demonstrate how they used to 
travel inthe old coaching days. The picture 
presented by jolly Bates on the yellow coach 
‘* Defiance,” resembled to the minutest detail 
a rare old sporting print. Bates himself looked 
the coaching character to the life, in a pearly 
beaver hat and a drab box-coat, and his guard 
in pink, tooting ‘‘ Buy a broom,” completed the 
outfit. On the off-side of the ‘* boot ” hung an 
extra, light-weight straw collar, that would fit 
any horse ; on the roof, some baggage ; on the 
rear-seat rail, a pair of lead bars; on the foot- 
board, a correctly timed clock ; in the tool-box 
a full kit, and in the ‘‘ boot ” an extra elbow-bit, 
a wheel and lead trace and bearing-rein; while 
underneath swung a yellow bucket. 

These road-team classes are of more interest 
to thorough coaching men and the genuine 
sporting set than anything else in the show. 
To watch the drivers gallop their horses up to 
the turns with a coach weighing over twenty- 
five hundred pounds and keep the horses in 
their pace, notwithstanding their trotting ten- 
dencies, is peculiarly exciting, and is a feat 
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seldom successfully accomplished. The proper 
mouthing and bitting of a four, so that a light- 
weight man can do all this and yet hold his 
horses well in hand, was capitally illustrated 
by Mr. C. G. Pratt, who cleverly handled 
another team in this class to the ‘‘ Spuyten 
Duyvil” coach. 

Bates’s team were cross-matched, and a ‘‘ cork- 
ing” good lot. In the lead a clean-cut, high- 
headed gray, of the riding sort that a middle- 
weight could put over fences, and a bay mate, 
ready for similar business. Behind these were 
wheelers that would make an opposing road 
coachman green with envy, of a rare old pat- 
tern, and strong enough to drag a house out of 
the mire. To make everything complete, Bates 
had a fifth, or ‘‘cock horse,” put to as soon as 
he won the blue ribbon, and then he let ’em go. 
The enthusiasm at the ringside was -by this 
time tremendous, but it became uproarious 
when the other competitor, ‘‘ dare-devil Brat- 
ton,” put his four bays in the ‘‘Good Times” 
coach at a blood-curdling pace, and made the 
tan-bark fly at the corners of the ring. Sight- 
seers held their breath, expecting every minute 
to see the coaches ‘‘ go to smash.” All ended 
smoothly, however, and the applause which 
rang out as the coaches pulled up indicated the 
public’s appreciation of the contest. 

In the classes for high-steppers over fifteen 
two hands, the horses which ranked highest in 
the estimation of the judges were Mr. Oliver 
H. P. Belmont’s Rockingham and Wales, an 
excellent picture of which, from Lynwood 
Palmer’s great painting, we give. In it is 


shown the magnificent poise and action of a 
large tandem leader, followed by the greater 
substance and modified action of a wheeler, in 


such a class. These horses and their mates 
later in the week demonstrated their superiority 
as a gentleman’s park team. 

An entirely different set of animals faced 
the judges when the classes for heavy carriage 
horses over fifteen three hands were called, 
and the champion of this lot was easily found 
in Mr. Harry Hamlin’s Cogent, perhaps the 
handsomest conformed horse of the larger car- 
riage type in this country. Of great girth and 
substance, straight back, well-muscled loins, 
intelligent head, arched neck, and beautifully 
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curved hind quarter, this chestnut son of the 
renowned trotting sire Mambrino King, and 
out of a French coach-mare, is a great card 
for dabblers in both lines of blood. His action, 
while having no snappiness, is exactly what it 
should be, carriagy and stately, but not ex- 
tremely so. 

The hackney exhibit, taken as a whole, was, 
to an enthusiastic admirer of the breed, disap- 
pointing, and notably so in the class where 
scope was given for stallions of any recognized 
breed for use as carriage horses. Mr. Harry 
Hamlin very bravely, but with a mistaken view 
of the conditions called for, showed the beauti- 
ful trotting sire Almont, Jr. with two yearlings 
and a couple of two-year-old fillies, out of two 
supposed hackney bay-mares, fourteen three 
hands high. ‘The dams had evidently supplied 
the nag-like character and bay color, the 
trotting sire having given them their super- 


From a Painting by Lynwood Palmer. 


OLIVER H. P, BELMONT’S 
lative quality and breedy appearance, as 
well as the ewe necks they carried. They 
were ponies, and pretty ones, but will never 

make into carriage-horses. Mr. Cassatt’s 
hackney stallion Cadet appeared with a triplet 
of chestnuts and one unwieldy bay, all about 
three years old. These youngsters will make 
into useful animals for heavy carriage work. 
Whether or not they will ever win a prize in 
ee is a question. Cadet, himself, car- 
riagy, or growing so, can always show hand- 
some y ae: and he has sc¢ arcely ever failed 
to win with them, as he did this time over 
Enthorpe Performer ; but his stock in the two, 
three and coming four-year old form are like 
gawky girls, and should not appear until made 
into the really fine carriage-horses that they 
undoubtedly will make when fully matured. 

In the brood-mare classes, Kathleen, who, 
while having a splendid set of legs and feet, and 
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being well put up, is plain forward and not well 
favored in quarter, will, another year, proba- 
bly go down to the other end of the ribbons, 
should American judges be deemed, as they 
ought, well able now to pass upon what this 
country wants in a prize-winner. The grandly 
conformed mare, Dorothea, although, like all 
the Messrs. Cheney’s lot, shown too fat, is the 
type local judges have preferred, and fills the 
eye of the critic better. Among the hackney 
mares, however, that will longest be retained 
in the memory of good judges, is Mr. Stevens’s 
Lady Sutton, a growing one, and a combination 
of quality, action and character which marks 
her near perfection. 

Of the young stallions, Mr. Henry Fairfax’s 
strawberry roan, three-year-old Chesterfield, a 


sweet pony by that great cob-getter, Mr. Cas- 
satt’s Little Wonder, was awarded the blue 
rosette ; and his picture is given as the type of 


By the Courtesy of Messrs. Hexter & Strauss. 
”” AND ‘‘ WALES,’ 
pony by hackney cob sire that also pleased 
the judges in the open pony classes. 

Of the young stallions over 14 hands, Mr. 
James Cochrane’s black chestnut, Barthorpe 
Performer, who is strong 15.2% hands, was the 
freest all-round mover in the show; and being 
particularly well turned, and coming of the 
famous Garton Duke of Connaught strain, has 
made a great and lasting impression upon trot- 
ting as well as hackney judges in this country. 

Mr. Stevens’s chestnut four-year-old stallion, 
Clifton, that won in his class, and took also the 
Hackney Society's Challenge Cup over the 
same owner’s grand actor, Langton Performer; 
last year’s cup winner, Rufus; the great Cadet; 
and Matchless’s son, Enthorpe, was as near to 
correct ‘‘ nag’ ’ show stallion type as will ever 
beseen. Being small, though, and the market 
here crying for large horses, it is doubtful if he 
carries the cup home another year, Sweetness 
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of turning and quality, rather 
than action, governed, and the 
judges ignored the latter fre- 
quently for some unaccountable 
reason, action being the szve 
gua non with the horses of 
this breed. 

Trotting blood being so para- 
mount in the heavier harness 
classes, it naturally followed 
that in its own department, 
especially when such famous 
sires as old Mambrino King, 
Stamboul*, King René, Jr., 
and the grand young stallion 
Trevillian appeared, the Amer- 
ican favorite was received with 
acclamation. Not since the 
great show of 1892, when Quar- 
termaster, Chimes, Alcantara, 
Nutcoast, Haldane, Lavalard 
and Alcyrene came before the 
public, has this section of the 
show brought forth so much 
enthusiasm. Mambrino King, 
for all his twenty-four years, 
looked as smooth as ever, and 
carried his age lightly. His get resemble him 
at every point in a remarkable degree, his 
two-year-old filly, rather strangely named Mi- 
nola King, out of the Chimes mare, being an 
exquisite piece of breedy material, that easily 
took first prize when shown later by the side of a 
saddle-horse. The seven-year-old stallion Tre- 
villian and his get looked more like the accept- 
ed type of trotting race-horse than the get of 
the older sire, and were most brilliantly shown, 
the gait throughout being especially pleasing 
and even, and with a reserve power that in- 
dicated future honors in the sulky. 

The stallion Stamboul was shown heavier 
~* For his portrait, see OUTING for June, 1895. 


Photo by Pach Bros., N. Y. 
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and better furnished throughout than he was 
two years ago; and having great length and 
substance without coarseness, he is in every 
sense of the term a great stock-horse. It is 
from such superbly conformed and well-bot- 
tomed animals that whatever is grandest and 
best in the American trotter, both as a getter of 
extreme speed and as an outcross on imported 
animals of heavier type, must come. With the 
mares at hand, and the methods exploited by 
such breeders as the Messrs. Hamlin, there can 
be no doubt of the ultimate supremacy of the 
American horse in the field now occupied by 
imported material. The gathering together of 
the choicest of the latter and the mating of 
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their blood with that referred to above, should, 
without question, produce the all-round service- 
able horse for this market, whether the native 
blood is put on top or used underneath. Blood- 
like character and quality the thoroughbred 
can always be relied upon to impart ; extreme 
speed and that get-thereness—if a word may be 
coined—can be had in any quantity from the 
trotter; and naturally high action and sub- 
stance are to be found in the many good speci- 
mens of the hackney and the French coach 
stock which this country is in possession of. 

A most interesting class to those drivers 
who like to take a spin down the road behind 
a pair of well-bred and properly gaited beau- 
ties, was that which appeared on Thursday, 
when the bluest of ribbons was given for the 
best pair of horses and best appointed road 
rig. Mr. Read’s ‘‘ Alice Leyburn” and ‘ Geor- 
gie M.,” Mr. Clark’s ‘‘ Nutshell,” Mr. Burgess’s 
“Lynn Belle,” and Mr. W. Pollack’s bay gelding 
‘‘Holmesdale,” were the most attractive. 

Speaking of the pony classes, it would ap- 
pear that altogether too much attention is paid 
to the blocky hackney conformation. A true 
pony is nothing if he does not show some 
** blood.” 

As the writer took occasion to say at the 
World’s Fair, fat Justitia, ruat celum, Jus- 
tice must be done the French coach-horse in 
this country. In no other heavy harness-horse 
breed is the blood of the thoroughbred so close 
up ; and no other family can claim such size, 
style, symmetry, action, .and beautiful car- 
riagy dignity, the outcome of feats of endur- 
ance and careful selection of individuals, as 
can the demi-sang of France. The small photo 
of Mr. Dunham’s great prize-winner, Indre, 
gives but a very faint idea of this horse’s 
magnificence at rest, and can of course convey 
no conception of the horse’s tremendous way 
of going when extended at the height of his 
speed. His stable companion, Perfection, a 
stallion in my opinion much nearer to the 
generally accepted type of the true French 
coacher, was, perhaps rightly, deemed the 
winner when shown with a string of his ma- 
hogany bay colts; but in action at walk or trot 
he cannot compare with Indre, and it is 
doubtful if his progeny will train on as 
well as Indre’s for long years of service in 
heavy vehicles. As demonstrated last year 
and this by the winning of Mr. Hamlin’s 
Cogent, this French strain is what is wanted 
for the big sixteen hand and over stately horses, 
but it is out of the field below that standard. 


Photo by Schrieber. 
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The hunters and jumpers did not please the 
public until about the middle of the week, when 
the Association decided to make it easier for 
them to see the jumps, by topping them with 
furze. In the Corinthian class, members of 
recognized hunt clubs to ride, better jumping 
was seen; and old Kensington, cleverly piloted 
by Mr. Foxhall Keene, showed a clean pair of 
heels to a very tightly contested class of good 
ones, Mr. Harry Smith riding Sweetbriar into 
second place. 

Mr. Robert L. Stevens did some good work 
on Quadrille, and Mr. Adam Beck, who, by the 
way, showed the best all-round lot of real hunt- 
ers, most of them nearly if not quite thorough- 
bred, that has been seen in the Garden, showed 
to advantage Ladylike and Long Shot. 

It would be ungraceful to Seas favorable 
comment on the very good class of ladies’ sad- 
dle-hacks in which lady riders appeared. The 
entire exhibit was well carried out, Miss Ade- 
laide Doremus’s gelding, Chester, proving a 
typical winner, Mrs. Beach putting Terrebonne 
among the ribbons, and another grandly 
formed chestnut called Patsy McCord being 
deftly shown for Mr. C. L. Railey. 

The king of all breeds—the thoroughbred— 
has never materialized to any extent at New 
York shows, and the risk involvedin making the 
trip from the stock-farms must be the breeder’s 
excuse. The competition is generally left toa 
few old horses. This year, however, the five- 
year-old Lazzarone appeared, and got third 
position against Favordale, that took the blue, 
Judge Morrow that got the red, and Potentate, 
that was awarded the white rosette. It-has 
always been a matter of regret to the writer 
that something cannot be done to induce the 
United States government to offer premiums 
for ‘‘ blood ” stallions, as is the case in England 
and Europe, and place good specimens about 
the country to improve the saddle-horse and 
the hunter, very indifferent samples of which, 
as a rule, come before the public on such occa- 
sions as the New York equine exhibition. 
Right at hand isthe great foundation blood of 
all good horseflesh; yet, except in a very few 
instances, it is hoarded up for race-track pur- 
poses, while entire families are retrograding 
for the want of an infusion of it. On every 
hand the name of Messenger is revered, yet all 
around us are a thousand such horses standing 
idle, their great procreative faculties unheard of 
and unsung, and the nation paying out its good 
money for much-lauded imported material 

A. H. GopFREy. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE HORSE MARKET. 


WM. Bb. FASIG. 

From November to April Madison Square 
Garden is devoted to the horse. It is true that 
the horse show proper lasts only one week ; 
but it is succeeded by a long series of great 
public sales, at which the choicest equine stock 
of the continent is offered under the hammer 
of the auctioneer. New York is the tecognized 
metropolitan horse market of the continent, 
and the pick and flower of all breeds find here 
a ready sale at ruling values. This is so gen- 
erally understood that for years the leading 
breeders of California have sold their trotting 
and thoroughbred stock here, and the Haggin, 
Palo Alto and Corbitt sales have been promi- 
nent features of the winter season. The lead- 
ing stock farms of the West and Middle States 
have also found here a lucrative market, and 
many prominent dealers devote all their time 
to selecting and purchasing horses for consign- 
ment to these sales. 

Many years ago the industrious buyer had 
to visit one stock farm after another before he 
got what he wanted. If this involved too much 
time and trouble he hired a commissioner or 
went to the — sales stables. The disad- 

vantages of the old plan are apparent. It was 
slow and expensive, and at no time had the 
buyer the advantage of variety of choice or of 
comparison in values. The disadvantage to the 
seller was that he had only one buyer at a time 
and that he had to adopt all kinds of advertis- 
ing devices in order to attract buyers to his 
farm. Under the public sales system he can 
send his year’s crop to the sale ring and dispose 
of it in a day on a cash basis, while the buyer, 
in the clear light of public competition, knows 
that he has paid to the dollar the value which 
good judges put upon the offering. 

The public sales ring is, in fact, the equine 
stock exchange and the clearing house for the 
breeders and dealers of the continent. To the 
inexperienced buyer the public sales ring isa 
great benefit. The horses arrive in ample 
time, before the sale, for him and his veterinary 
surgeon to examine them. The catalogue is 
prepared by an expert in pedigrees and the 
speed results of blood lines. The firms who 
conduct the sales are responsible as well as 
the consigners, so that the buyer has a double 
guarantee. Another signal advantage of the 
big public sale is that it brings the leading 
horsemen of the country together in an im- 
promptu congress whose discussions tend to 
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the improvement of the breeds and the de- 
velopment of the great interests they represent. 

A leading firm which has done more than its 
share to make the sale ring in New York 
a popular and financial success, and which 
has attained an international reputation is 
William B, Fasig & Co. William B, Fasig and 
Edward S. Hedges, as a firm, have only been in 
business abouteighteen months. During a period 
of great financial depression and with a market 
which was nearly always flat and often panicy, 
their success has been remarkable. Their first 
public sale was at Cleveland, O., in May, 1895, 
which footed up to $105,000, The May sale at 
Cleveland was inaugurated several years ago 
by Mr. Fasig personally, its special features be- 
ing developed trotting and pacing speed ; and as 
it isheldat Mr. Fasig’s big sale martadjacent to 
the famous Cleveland track the horses are all 
shown in action, driven by professional drivers 
of national reputation, In November of the 
same year the firm held its first horse show sale 
in Madison Square Garden, the week following 
the Horse Show, and $100,000 of stock changed 
hands. Early in 1896 they had the great 
Jewett sale, which netted $145,000, at which 
time the present champion, John R. Gentry, 
sold for $7,600 and Patchen Wilkes for $10,025. 
In April they had the Hamlin sale, which ag- 
gregated $85,000; and then came the second 
Cleveland sale in ‘May, which went up to $110.- 
ooo, At that sale Star Pointer, 2.02%, the 
present holder of the chz :mpionship for the 
three fastest heats in a race was sold for $5,500. 
Their sales during the past month foot up close 
to $200,000. One of the notable features of 
these sales has been the large number of foreign 
buyers; and Fasig & Co. are as well-known in 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, as they are in New 
York. 

Such a gigantic business could not have been 
built up by inexperienced men. William B. 
Fasig was “born in Ohio in 1845, and as soon 
as he left high school in 1861 he enlisted in the 
Forty-second Ohio Regiment, commanded by 
Colonel Garfield, afterwards President, and 
was in the army till 1865. On his return to 
Cleveland he accepted an important position in 
the Ohio office of the New York Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and in 1886 became the 
secretary of the Cleveland Driving Park Com- 
pany, which, under his management, became 
one of the strongest members of the Grand 
Circuit, its annual meeting being of national 
importance. This position made him intimate 
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with the leading breeders and owners of the 
country, and his uniform geniality, courtesy 
and prompt business methods made him a fa- 
vorite with all of them. 

In 1891 he came to New York and organized 
the trotting department of Tattersall’s, and 
the same year was elected vice-president 
of the Driving Club of New York. In the 
autumn of 1894 he left Tattersall’s and organ- 
ized the present firm of William B. Fasig & Co, 
At his Cleveland and other sales some of the 
notable offerings have been Suison, $10,100; 
Clara, $7,500 ; Simmocolon, $13,000, and Guy, 
$29,750. Mr. Fasig is a good amateur driver, 
and has owned such good ones as Wyandotte, 
2:194% ; Rifle, 2:1134 ; Protection, 2:19 ; Keo- 
kee, 2:20%; Eloise, 2:15; Marguerette, 2:14, 
and other campaigners of note, and he always 
has a few fast ones in his stable. 

Ed. S. Hedges, who edits the catalogue and 
manages the office and advertising departments, 
was born near Paris, Ky , in 1858. In 1886 he 
engaged with W. T. Woodard, the leading 
combination salesman of Lexington, Ky. He 
rapidly achieved a high reputation, and when 
Mr. Fasig came to Tattersall’s he engaged him 
as his principal assistant. In 1894 he was 
elected secretary of the Driving Club of New 
York, and the two past seasons of brilliant 
sport have been largely due to his personal 
popularity with horsemen and his executive 
ability. In the autumn of 1894 he joined his 
fortunes with Mr. Fasig, and the result has 
been a conspicuous business success. 

Madison Square Garden is well worth a visit 
when the equine heroes and heroines of the 
turf are under the hammer. The scene is ex- 
citing when some public favorite is put up for 
sale, and the bids go up by the hundred and 
sometimes by the thousand. The ‘‘ Garden” 
is a popular resort at these times for many who 
simply go to watch the game, and at no time is 
it more popular than when Fasig & Co. have 
one of their big sales. E. B. ABERCROMBIE. 

FOX-HUNTING. 

The fox-hunting season is now at its height 
in New York State and New Jersey. The 
Genesee hounds are showing excellent sport 
up in the Genesee Valley, while the Meadow- 
brook Hounds of Long Island, and the Rich- 
mond County Hounds of Staten Island are 
providing the members of these clubs with 
good hunting. The Meadowbrook hunts wild 
foxes three days a week, and a drag on the 
other days. 

Mr. P. F. Collier, who has been hunting his 
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Monmouth County Hounds in the Shinnecock 
Hills, L. I., has transferred them to their head- 
quarters at Eatontown, ~ where they will 
be hunted for the balance of the season. They 
are in splendid shape, and are an exceedingly 
well-trained and well-bred lot, being a draft 
from a celebrated Irish pack. 

The Westchester County Beagles, main- 
tained by Mr. William E. Iselin, are affording 
their followers fine sport in Westchester 
County, N. Y. They meet on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. 

In Pennsylvania, where the fox-hunting sea- 
son commences somewhat later, the sport is 
just about beginning. As usual, all the clubs 
open their season formally on Thanksgiving 
Day, although they enjoyed, as they frequently 
do, many good runs before that time. The old 
Rose-Tree Hounds are in better condition than 
ever before, a new draft of hounds having been 
entered and the pack weeded of its superfluous 
and useless members. ‘‘ Doc” Rogers, who for 
so many years has acted as whipper-in, still 
occupies that position, and a splendid season’s 
sport is anticipated. At the recent annual 
meeting of the club all the old officers were re- 
elected. They have all held these offices for 
many years as follows: President, Henry E. 
Saulnier ; vice-presidents, J. Howard Lewis, 
Sr., and George M. Lewis ; treasurer, Jared 
Darlington, and secretary, William H. Corlies. 
George W. Hill, who is one of the oldest and 
best-informed fox-hunters in the country, was 
re-elected M. F. H. On account of a serious 
accident which occurred to Mr. Hill in the 
hunting field last season, he will probably not 
be seen in the saddle very much this winter. 
1; Howard Lewis, Jr., will be the acting M. F. 

1. in his absence, and as Mr. Lewis's reputation 
as a fox-hunter is excellent, the club may ex- 
pect plenty of good sport. 

The Warrenton Virginia, Hunt Club has 
elected new officers as follows: Mr. E. Astley 
Cooper, president ; Mr. Edward Barker, secre- 
tary; Mr. Charles W. Smith, treasurer; Mr. 
John D. Hool, master of hounds; and Mr. 
James K. Maddux, whip. 

The Elk Ridge Hounds, near Baltimore, are 
showing excellent sport. 

It is much to be regretted that the Chevy 
Chase Hounds, which afforded so much sport at 
Washington last season, will not be kept up 
this winter. Mr. S. S. Howland, who was the 
M.F.H. of the pack, will not hunt; any hounds 
as master this winter, but will reside in New 
York City. ALFRED SToppDarT. 

( RITTENHOUSE. ) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. E. A., Grenoble.—By neutralizing the so- 
lution of gold, in the article referred to, is meant 
the removal of the free acid always present in 
commercial chloride of gold. This is accom- 
plished by gradually adding carbonate or bicar- 
bonate of soda until the solution ceases to red- 
den blue litmus paper. Subsequent experience, 
however, shows that with the ordinary com- 
mercial material, neutralization of the gold is 
not necessary for the combined bath recom- 


mended in the article referred to; that it is bet- 
ter indeed to employ the gold as it is. 


T. F N., Clinton, N Y.—The length and 
width of the track have nothing to do with the 
question. The path should be measured eight- 
een inches out from its inner edge, which 
should be a continuous wooden curb not less 
than three inches thick, and three inches above 
the track. 
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